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DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 

Devotion is neither private nor public prayer; but 
prayers, whether private or public, arc particular parts 
or instances of devotion. Devotion signifies a life 
given, or devoted^ to God. 

He therefore is the devout man, who lives no longer 
to his own will, or the way and spirit of the world, 
but to the sole will of God ; who considers God in 
every thing, who serves God in every thing, who makes 
all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
every thing in the name of God, and under such rules 
as are conformable to his glory. 

We readily acknowledge, that God alone is to be 
the rule and measure of our prayers ; that in them we 
are to look wholly unto him, and act wholly for him ; 
that we are only to pray in such a manner, for such 
things, and such ends, as are suitable to his glory. 


A SERIOUS CALL 


Now let any one but find out the reason why he is 
to be thus strictly pious in his prayers, and he will 
find the same as strong a reason to be as strictly 
pious in all the other parts of his life. For there is 
not the least shadow of a reason why we should make 
God the rule and measure of our prayers \ why we 
should then look wholly unto him, and pray accord- 
ing to his will ; but what equally proves it necessary 
for us to look wholly unto God, and make him the 
rule and measure of all the other actions of our life. 
For any ways of life, any employment of our talents, 
whether of our partSy our time, or money y that is not 
strictly according to the will of God, that is not for 
such ends as arc suitable to his glory, are as great 
absurdities and failingsy as prayers that are not ac- 
cording to the will of God. For there is no other 
reason why our prayers should be according to the 
will of God, why they should have nothing in them 
but what is wiscy and holyy and heavenly y there is no 
other reason for this, but that our lives may be of the 
same nature, full of the same wisdomy holinesSy and 
heavenly tempers, that we may live unto God in the 
saTne spirit that we pray unto him. Were it not our 
strict duty to live by reason, to devote all the actions 
of our lives to God, were it not absolutely necessary 
to walk before him in wisdom and holiness and all 
heavenly conversation, doing every thing in his name, 
and for his glory, there would be no excellency or 
wisdom in the most heavenly prayers. Nay, such 
prayers would be absurdities 5 they would be like 
prayers for wingSy when it was no part of our duty to 

fly* 

As sure, therefore, as there is any wisdom in pray- 
ing for the Spirit of God, so sure is it, that we are to 
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make that Spirit the rule of all our actions ; as sure as 
it is our duty to look wholly unto God in our prayers, 
so sure is it that it is our duty to live wholly unto God 
in our lives. But we can no more be said to live unto 
God, unless we live unto him in all the ordinary ac- 
tions of our life, unless he be the rule and measure of 
all our ways, than we can be said to pray unto God, 
unless our prayers look wholly unto him. So that un- 
reasonable and absurd ways of life, whether in labour 
or diversion j whether they consume our timef or our 
money j are alike unreasonable as absurd prayers, and 
are as truly an offence unto God. 

It is for want of knowing, or at least considering 
this, that we see such a mixture of ridicule in the 
lives of many people. You see them strict as to some 
times and places of devotion, but when the service of 
the Church is over, they are but like those that seldom 
or never come there. In their way of life, their man- 
ner of spending their time and money ^ in their cares 
and fearSj in their pleasures and indulrjencesy in their 
labour and diversions, they are like the rest of the 
world. This makes the loose part of the world ge- 
nerally make a jest of those that are devouty because 
they see their devotion goes no farther than their 
praye^i'Sy and tliat when they are over, they live no 
more unto God, till the time of prayer returns again j 
but live by the same humour and fancy y and in as 
full an enjoyment of all the follies of life as other peo- 
ple. This is the reason why they are the jest and 
scorn of careless and worldly people j not because they 
are really devoted to God, but because they appear 
to have no other devotion but that of occasional 
prayers, 

Julius is very fearful of missing prayers; all the 

B 2 
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parish supposes Julius to be sick, if he is not at 
Church. But if you were to ask him why he spends 
the rest of his time by humour and chance? why he 
is a companion of the silliest people in their most silly 
pleasures? why he is ready for every impertinent 
entertainment and diversion ? If you were to ask him 
why there is no amusement too trifling to please him ? 
why he is busy at all halls and assemhlks ? why he gives 
himself up to an idle, (jossiping conversation ? why he 
lives in foolish friendships and fondness for particular 
persons, that neither want nor deserve any particular 
kindness? wdiy he allows himself in foolish hatreds 
and resentments against particular persons without con- 
sidering that he is to love every body as himself? If 
you ask him why he never puts his conversation, his 
andyb;’t«ne, under the rules of religion ? Julius 
has no more to say for himself than the most dis- 
orderly person. For the whole tenor of Scripture lies 
as directly against such a life, as against debauchery 
and intemperance ; he that lives in such a course of 
idleness and/(;ZZy, lives no more according to the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, than he that lives in gluttony and 
intemperance. 

If a man was to tell Julius that there was no occa- 
sion for so much constancy at prayers, and that he 
might, without any harm to himself, neglect the ser- 
vice of the Cliurch, as the generality of ptiople do, 
Julius would think such a one to be no Christian, and 
that he ought to avoid his company. But if a pei*son 
only tells him, that he may live as the generality of 
the world does, that he may enjoy himself as others 
do, that he may spend his time and money as people 
of fashion do, that he may conform to the follies and 
frailties of the generality, and gratify his tempers and 
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passions as most people do, Julius never suspects that 
man to want a Christian spirit, or that he is doing the 
devirs work. And if Julius was to read all the New 
Testament from the beginning to the end, he would 
find his course of life condemned in every page of it. 

And indeed there cannot any thing be imagined 
more absurd in itself, than roisej and sublime, and hea- 
venly prayers, added to a life of vanity exidi folly, where 
neither labour nor diversions, neither time nor money, 
are under the direction of the wisdom and heavenly 
tempers of oiir prayers. If we were to see a man pre- 
tending to act wholly with regard to God in every 
thing that he did, that would neither spend time nor 
money, nor take any labour or diversion, but so far as 
he could act according to strict principles of reason 
and piety, and yet at the same time neglect all prayer, 
whether public or private, should we not be amazed at 
such a man, and wonder how he could have so much 
folly along with so much religion ? 

Yet this is as reasonable as for any person to pre- 
tend to strictness in devotion, to be careful of observing 
times and places of prayer, and yet letting the rest of 
his life, liis time and labour, his talents and money, be 
disposed of without any regard to strict rules of piety 
and devotion. For it is as great an absurdity to sup- 
pose holy prayers, and divine petitions, without a holi- 
ness of life suitable to them, as to suppose a holy and 
divine life without prayers. 

Let any one therefore think how easily he could 
confute a man that pretended to great strictness of 
life without prayer, and the same arguments will as 
plainly confute another that pretends to strictness of 
prayer, without cariying the same strictness into every 
other part of life. For to be weak and foolish in 
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Spending our time and fortune j is no greater a mistake, 
than to be weak and foolish in relation to our prayers. 
And to allow ourselves in any ways of life that neither 
are, nor can be offered to God, is the same irreligion, 
as to neglect our prayers, or use them in such a 
manner as makes them an offering unworthy of God. 

The short of the matter is this ; either reason and 
religion prescribe rules and ends to all the ordinary 
actions of our life, or they do not : if they do, then 
it is as necessary to govern all our actions by those 
rules, as it is necessary to worship God. For if reli- 
gion teaches us any thing concerning eatimj and drink- 
ing, or spending our thne and money ; if it teaches us 
how we are to use and contemn the world ; if it tells us 
what tempers we are to have in common life, how we 
are to be disposed towards all people ; how we are to 
behave towards the sicky the poor^ the oldy and desti- 
tute; if it tells us whom we are to treat with a parti- 
cular love, whom we are to regard with a particular 
esteem ; if it tells us how we are to treat our enemies, 
and how we are to mortify and deny ourselves; he 
must be very weak that can think these parts of reli- 
gion are not to be observed with as much exactness, 
as any doctrines that relate to prayers. 

It is very observable, that there is not one com- 
mand in all the Gospel for public morship ; and per- 
haps it is a duty that is least insisted upon in Scrip- 
ture of any other. The frequent attendance at it 
is never so much as mentioned in all the New Testa- 
ment. Whereas that religion or devotion which is 
to govern the ordinary actions of our life, is to be 
found in almost every verse of Scripture. Our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles are wholly taken up in 
doctrines that relate to common life. They call us to 
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renounce the world, and differ in every tamper and 
way of life, from the spirit and the way of the world : 
to renounce all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to 
reject its joys, and nave no value for its happiness ; 
to be as new horn babes, that are born into a new 
state of things ; to live as pilyrims in spiritual watch- 
ing, in holy fear, and heavenly aspiring after another 
life : to take up our daily cross, to deny ourselves, to 
profess the blessedness of mourning, to seek the blessed- 
ness of poverty of spirit: to forsake the pride and 
vanity of riches, to take no thought for the morrow, to 
live in the profoundest state of humility, to rejoice in 
worldly sufferings : to reject the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life : to bear injuries, 
to forgive and bless our enemies, and to love mankind 
as God loveth them : to give up our whole hearts and 
afiections to God, and strive to enter through the strait 
gate into a life of eternal glory. 

This is the common devotion which our blessed Sa- 
viour taught, in order to make it the common life of 
all Christians. Is it not therefore exceeding strange, 
that people should place so much piety in the atten- 
dance upon public worship, concerning which there 
is not one precept of our Lord’s to be found, and yet 
neglect these common duties of our ordinary life, 
which are commanded in every page of the Gospel ? 
1 call these duties the devotion of our common life, 
because if they are to be practised, they must be made 
parts of our common life, they can have no place any- 
where else. 

If contempt of the world and heavenly affection is a 
necessary temper of Christians, it is necessary that this 
temper appear in the whole course of their lives, in 
their manner of using the world, because it can have 
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no place anywhere else. If self-denial be a condition 
of salvation, all that would be saved must make it a 
part of their ordinary life. If humility be a Christian 
duty, then the common life of a^Christian is to be a 
constant course of humility in all its kinds. If poverty 
of spirit be necessary, it must be the s])irit and temper 
of ev&ry day of our lives. If we are to relieve the 
naked, the sick, and the prisoner, it must be the 
common charity of our lives, as far as we can render 
ourselves able to perform it. If we are to love our 
enemiesy we must make our common life a visible 
exercise and demonstration of that love. If content and 
thanhfulnessy if the patient bearing of evil, be duties to 
God, they are the duties of every day, and in every 
circumstance of our life. If we are to be wise and 
holy as the new-born sons of God, we can no other- 
wise be so, but by renouncing every thing that is 
foolish and vain in every part of our common life. If 
we are to be in Christ new creatures, we must show 
that we are so, by having new ways of living in the 
world. If we are to follow Christ, it must be in our 
common way of spending every day. 

Thus it is in all the virtues and holy tempers of 
Christianity; they are not ours unless they be the 
virtues and tempers of our ordinary life. So that 
Christianity is so far from leaving us to live in the 
common ways of life, conforming to the folly of 
customs, and gratifying the passions and tempers 
which the spirit of the world delights in, it is so far 
from indulging us in any of these things, that all its 
virtues which it makes necessary to salvation are only 
so many ways of living above, and contraiy to the 
world in all the common actions of our life. If our 
common life is not a common course of humility. 
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self-denial^ renunciation of the world, poverty of spirit, 
and heavenly affection, we do not live the lives of 
Christians. 

But yet though it is thus plain that this, and this 
: alone is Christianity, a uniform, open, and visible prac- 
tice of all those virtues, yet it is as plain, that there is 
little or nothing of this to be found, even amongst the 
better sort of people. You see them often at Church; 
and pleased with fine preachers : but look into their 
lives, and you see them just the same sort of people as 
others are, that make no pretences to devotion. The 
difference that you find betwixt them, is only the dif- 
ference of their natural tempers. They have the same 
tcLste of the world, the same worldly caresy and fearsy 
hndjoys; they have the seme turn of mind, equally 
vain in their desires. You see the same fondness for 
state and equipaycy the same pride and vanity of dresSy 
the same self love and indulgencCy the same foolish 
friendships, and groundless hatreds, the same levity 
of mind, and trifling spiiit, the same fondness for 
diversions, the same idle dispositions, and vain ways 
of spending their time in visiting and conversation, 
as the rest of the world, that make no pretences to 
devotion. 

I do not mean this comparison betwixt people 
seemingly good, and i)rofessed rahes, but betwixt 
people of sober lives. Let us take an instance in two 
modest women : let it be supposed that one of them 
is careful of times of devotion, and observes them 
through a sense of duty, and that the other has no 
hearty concern about it, but is at Church seldom or 
often, just as it happens. Now it is a very easy 
thing to see this difference betwixt these persons. 
But when you have seen this, can you find any farther 
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diflFerence betwixt them? Can you find that their 
common life is of a different kind? Are not the 
tempers^ and customs, and manners of the one, of the 
same kind as of the otlier? Do they live as if they 
belonged to different worlds, had different views in 
their heads, and different rules and measures of all 
their actions? Have they not the same goods and 
evils? Are they not pleased and displeased in the 
same manner, and for the same things ? Do they 
not live in the same course of life ? Does one seem 
to be of this world, looking at the things that are 
tempoi’al, and the other to be of anotlier world, 
looking wholly at the things that are eternal? Docs 
the one live in pleasure, delighting herself in show 
or dress, and the other live in self denial and mortu 
Jication, renouncing every thing that looks like vanity, 
either of person, dress, or carriage ? Does the one 
follow public diversions, and trifle away her time in 
idle visits, and cm'rvpt conversation, and ioes the 
other study all the arts of improving her time, living 
in prayer and watching, and such good works, as 
may make all her time turn to her advantage, and be 
placed to her account at the last day ? Is the one 
careless of expense, and glad to be able to adorn 
herself with every costly ornament of dress, and does 
the other consider her fortune as a talent given her by 
God, which is to be improved religiously, and no more 
to be spent in vain and needless ornaments than it is 
to be buried in the earth? Where must you look, to 
find one person of religion differing in this manner, 
from another that has none? And yet if they do not 
differ in these things which are here related, can it 
with any sense be said, the one is a good Christian, and 
the other not ? 
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Take another instance amongst the men. Leo has 
a great deal of good nature^ has kept what they call good 
company, hates every thing that is fahe and hascy is 
veiy generous and brave to his friends, but has con- 
cerned himself so little with religion, that he hardly 
knows the difference betwixt a Jem and a Christian. 

Eusebius, on the other hand, has had early impres- 
sions of religion, and buys books of devotion. He can 
talk of all the feasts and fasts of tlie Church, and knows 
the names of most men that have been eminent for 
piety. You never hear him swear, or make a loose 
jest, and wlien he talks of religion, he talks of it as of 
a matter of the last conccni. 

Here you see, that one person has religion enough, 
accortiing to the way of the world, to be reckoned a 
2nous Christion, and the other is so far from all ap- 
pearance of religion, that he may fairly be reckoned a 
Heathen; and yet if you look into their common life, 
if you examine their chief waii tempers in the 

greatest articles of life, or the greatest doctmnes of 
Christianity, you will find the least difference ima- 
ginable. 

Consider them wdth regard to the use of the world, 
because that is what cveiy body can see. 

Now to have right notions and with relation 

to this world, is as essential to religion as to have right 
notions of God. And it is as possible for a man to 
worship a crocodile, and yet be a pious man, as to have 
his affections set upon this world, and yet be a good 
Christian. 

But now if you consider Leo and Eusebius in this 
respect, you will find them exactly alike, seeking, using, 
and enjoying, all that can be got in this world in the 
same manner, and for the same ends. You will find 
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that richeSy prosperityj yleasiiresy indulgenceSy state, 
equipage, and honour, are just as much the happiness 
of Kusehius as they arc of Leo. And yet if Christi- 
anity has not changed a man's mind and temper with 
relation to these things, what can we say that it has 
done for liim ? For if the doctrines of Christianity 
were practised, they would make a man as different 
from other people, as to all worldly tempers, sensual 
pleasures, and the j)ride of life, as a wise man is dif- 
ferent from a natural ; it would be as easy a thing to 
know a Christian by his outward course of life, as it is 
now difficult to find any body that lives it. For it is 
notorious, that Christians are now not only like other 
men in their frailties and infirmities, this might be in 
some degree excusable, but the complaint is, they are 
like Heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. They enjoy the world, and live every day in 
the same tempers, and the same designs, and the same 
indulgences, as they did who knew not Ood, nor of any 
happiness in another life. Every body that is capable 
of any reflection, must have observed, that tliis is gene- 
rally the state even of devout people, whether 7neu or 
women. You may see them different from other peo- 
ple, so far as to times and places of prayer, but gene- 
rally like the rest of the world in all the other parts of 
their lives: that is, adding Christian devotion to a 
Heathen life. I have the authority of our blessed Sa- 
viour for this remark, where he says, Take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or. What shall we dnnh? 
or, Wherewithal shall we he clothed ? for after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek. But if to be thus affected 
even with the necessary things of this life, shows that 
we are not yet of a Christian spirit, but are like the 
Heathens, surely to enjoy the vanity and folly of the 
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world as they did, to be like them in the main chief 
tempers of our lives, in self-love and indulgence, in 
ecus ual pleasures and diversions, in the vanity of dress, 
the love of sliow and greatness, or any other gaudy 
distinctions of fortune, is a much greater sign of an 
HeMhen temper. And, consequently, they who add 
devotion to such a life, must be said to fray as Chris- 
tiansy but live as Heathens. 


CIIArTER IT. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE REASON, WHY THE GENERALITY OF CIIHIS- 
TIANS FALL SO FAR SHORT OF THE HOLINESS AND DEVOTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It may now be reasonably inquired, how it comes to 
pass, that the lives even of the better sort of people are 
thus strangely contrary to the principles of Christianity? 

But before I give a direct answer to this, I desire it 
may also be inquired, how it comes to pass that swear- 
ing is so common a vice amongst Christians ? It is 
indeed not yet so common amongst women, as it is 
amongst men. But amongst men this sin is so com- 
mon, that perhaps there are more than two in three that 
arc guilty of it through the whole course of their lives, 
swearing more or less, just as it happens, some con- 
stantly, others only now and then as it were by chance. 
Now I ask, how comes it, that two in three of the men 
are guilty of so gross and profane a sin as this is ? 
There is neither ignorance nor human infirmity to plead 
for it ; it is against an express commandment, and the 
most plain doctrine of our blessed Saviour. 

Do but now find the reason why the generality of 
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men live in this notorious vice, and then you will have 
found the reason why the generality even of the better 
sort of people live so contrary to Christianity, 

Now the reason of common swearing is this, it is 
because men have not so much as the intention to 'please 
God in all their actions. For let a man but have so 
much piety as to intend to please God in all the actions 
of his lifcy as the happiest and best thing in the 'worldy 
and then he will never swear more. It will be as im- 
possible for him to swear, whilst he feels this intention 
within himself, as it is impossible for a man that intends 
to please his prince, to go up and abuse him to his face. 

It seems but a small and necessary part of piety to 
have such a sincere intention as this ; and that he has 
no reason to look upon himself as a disciple of Christ 
wdio is not thus Ikr advanced in piety. And yet it is 
purely for want of this degree of piety, that you see 
such a mixture of sin and folly in the lives even of the 
better sort of people. It is for want of this intentio7i, 
that you see men that profess religion, yet live in swear- 
ing and sensuality 5 that you see clergymen given to 
pride, and covetousness, and worldly enjoyments. It 
is for want of this intention, that you see women that 
profess devotion, yet living in all the folly and vanity 
of dress, wasting their time in idleness and pleasures, 
and in all such instances of state and equipage as their 
estates will reach. For let but a woman feel her heart 
full of this intention, and she will find it as impossible 
to patch or paint, as to cui*sc or swear ; she will no 
more desire to shine at balls and assemblies, or make 
a figure amongst those that are most finely dressed, 
than she will desire to dance upon a rope to please 
spectators : she will know, that the one is as far from the 
wisdom and excellency of the Christian spirit as the other. 
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It was this general intention, that made the primu 
tive Christians such eminent instances of piety, and 
made the goodly fellowship of the saints, and all the 
glorious army of martyrs, and confessors. And if you 
will here stop, and ask yourselves, why you are not as 
pious as the primitive Christians were, your own heart 
will tell you, that it is neither through ignorance, nor 
inability, but purely because you never thoroughly 
intended it. You observe the same Sunday-worship 
that they did ; and you are strict in it, because it is 
your full intention to be so. And when you as fully 
intend to be like them in their ordinary common life, 
when you intend to please God in all your actions, 
you will find it as possible, as to be strictly exact in 
; the service of the Church. And when you have this 
' intention to please God in all your actions, as the hap^ 
pies* and best thing in the world, you will find in you 
as great an aversion to every thing that is vain and 
impertinent in common life, whether of business or 
pleasure, as you now have to anything that is profane. 
You will be as fearful of living in any foolish way, 
either of spending your time, or your fortune, as you 
are now fearful of neglecting the public worship. 

Now, who that wants this general sincere intention, 
can be reckoned a Christian? And yet if it was 
amongst Christians, it would change the whole face of 
the world : true piety, and exemplary holiness, would 
be as common and visible, as buying and selling, or 
any trade in life. 

Let a clergyman be but thus pious, and he will con- 
verse as if he had been brought up by an Apostle; he 
will no more think and talk of noble preferment, than 
of noble eatitig, or a glorious chariot. He will no 
more complain of the frowns of the world, or a small 
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cure^ or the want of a patron, than he will complain of 
the want of a laced coat, or a running horse. Let him 
but intend to please Ood in all his actions, as the hap~ 
piest and hest thing in the world, and then he will 
know, that there is nothing noble in a clergyman, but 
a burning zeal for the salvation of souls ; nor any thing 
poor in his profession, but idleness and a worldly 
spirit. 

Again, let a traxlesman but have this intention, and 
it will make him a saint in his shop; his every-day 
business wdll be a course of wise and reasonable actions, 
made holy to God, by being done in obedience to his 
will and pleasure. He will buy and sell, and labour 
and travel, because by so doing he can do some good 
to himself and others. But then, as nothing can please 
God but what is wise, and reasonable, and holy, so he 
will neither buy nor sell, nor labour in any other maw- 
ner, nor to any other end, but such as may be shown to 
be wise, and reasonable, and holy. He will therefore 
consider, not what arts, or methods, or application, will 
soonest make him richer and greater than his brethren, 
or remove him from a shojf to a life of state and 
pleasure ; but he will consider what arts, what methods, 
what application, can make worldly business most ac- 
ceptable to God, and make a life of trade a life of holi- 
ness, devotion, and piety. This will be the temper 
and spirit of every tradesman ; he cannot stop short 
of these degrees of piety, whenever it is his intention 
to please God in all Ids actions, as the hest and hap- 
piest thing in the world. And on the other hand, 
whoever is not of this spirit and temper in his trade 
and prof ession, and docs not carry it on only so far as 
is best subservient to a wise, and holy, and heavenly 
life, it is certain that he has not this intention; and yet 
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■without it, who can be shown to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ ? 

Again, let the gentleman of birth and fortune but 
have this intention^ and you will see how it will carry 
him from every appearance oT evil, to every instance of 
piety and goodness. He cannot live by chemee, or as 
humour and fancy carry him, because he knows that 
nothing can please God but a wise and regular course 
of life. He cannot live in uUeness and indulgence^ in 
sports and gaming^ in pleasures and intemperance, in 
vain expenses and high living, because these things can- 
not be turned into means of piety and holiness, or made 
so many parts of a wise and religious life. As he thus 
removes from all appearance of evil, so he hastens and 
aspires after every instance of goodness. He does not 
ask what is allowable and pardonable, but what is com- 
mendable and praiseworthy. He does not ask whether 
God will forgive the folly of our lives, the madness of 
our pleasures, the. vanity of our expenses, the richness 
of our equipage, and the careless consumption of our 
time; but he asks, whether God is pleased with these 
things, or whether these are the appointed ways of 
gaining his favour ? He does not inquire, whether it be 
pardonable to hoard up money, to adorn ourselves with 
diamonds, and gild our chariots, whilst the rvidoiv and 
the orphan, the sick and the prisoner, want to be 
relieved ; but he asks, whether God has required these 
things at our hands, whether we shall be called to ac- 
count at the last day for the neglect of them ; because 
it is not his intent to live in such ways as, for aught we 
know, God may perhaps pardon ; but to be diligent in 
such ways, as we know that God will infallibly reward. 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Christians, 
to learn how he ought to spend his estate, but he will 
c 
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look into the Scriptures, and make every doctrine, pa- 
rable, precept, or instruction, that relates to rich men, 
a law to himself in the use of liis estate. 

He will have nothing to do with costly apparel, be- 
cause the ricli man in the Gospel was clothed with jnir- 
ple and fine linen. He denies himself the pleasures 
and indultjences which his estate could procure, because 
our blessed Sfiviour saith. Woe unto you that are rich, . 
for ye have received your consolation. Ho will have 
but one rule for charity, and tliat will be, to spend all 
that he can that way, because the J udge of quick and 
dead hath said, that all that is so given, is gi\ eii to 
Him. 

He will have no hospitable table for the rich and 
wealthy to conic and feast with him, in good eating and 
drinking ; because our blessed Lord saith, When thou 
mahest a dinner, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neAtlier thy kinsmen, nor thy rich nei()hhours, lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made Ihee, 
But when thou mahest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed; 
for they cannot recompense thee : for thou shalt be re- 
compensed at the resurrection of the jusO 

He will waste no money in gilded roofs, or costly 
furniture : he will not be carried from pleasure to plea- 
sure, in cxjicrisive state and equipage, because an in- 
spired Apostle hath said, that all that is in the world, 
the lust of the fiesh, the lust of the eyes, and the piide 
of life, is not of theFathm*, but is of the world. 

Lot not any one look upon this as an imaginary de- 
scription of charity, that looks fine in the notion, but 
cannot be ]jut in practice. For it is so far from being 
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an imaginary, impracticable form of life, that it has been 
practised by great numbers of Christians in former ages, 
who were glad to turn their whole estates into a con- 
stant course of charity. And it is so far from being 
impossible now, that if we can find any Christians, that 
sincerely intend to please God in all their actions^ as 
the best and happiest thine/ in the world, whether they 
be young or old, single or married, men or women, if 
they have but this intentiony it will be impossible for 
them to do otherwise. This one principle will infalli- 
bly carry them to this height of charity, and they will 
find themselves unable to stop short of it. 

For how is it possible for a man that intends to please 
God in the use of his nione/j, and intends it because he 
judges it to be his f/reatest happmess, liow is it possi- 
ble ibv such a one, in sack a state of mind, to bury his 
money iu needless, impertinent finery, in covering him- 
self or his horses with gold, whilst there are any works 
of piety and charity to be done with it, or any ways of 
spending it well ? 

This is as strictly im]) 0 ssible, as for a man that in- 
tends to please God in his words, to go into company 
on purpose to swear and lie. For as all waste and 
unreasonable expense is done deshjnedlp, and with 
deliberation, so no one can bo guilty of it, whose cow- 
stant intention is to please God in the use of his 
moneij, 

1 have chosen to explain this matter, by appealing to 
this intention, because it makers the case so plain, and 
because every one that has a mind may see it in the 
clearest light, and feel it in the strongest manner, only 
by looking into his own heart. For it is as easy for 
every person to know whether he intends to please God 
in all his actions, as for any servant to . know whether 
c2 
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this be his intention towards his master. Every one 
also can as easily tell how he lays out his money and 
whether he considers how to please God in it, as he 
can tell where his estate is, and whether it be in money 
or land. So that here is no plea left for vjnorance or 
frailty as to this matter, every body is in the lights 
and every body has j^ower. And no one can fail, but 
he that is not so much a Christian, as to intend to please 
God in the use of his estate. 

You see two persons : one is regular in public and 
private prayer, the other is not. Now the reason of 
this difference is not this, that one has strength and 
power to observe prayer, and the other has not ; but 
the reason is this, that one intends to please God in the 
duties of devotion, and the other has no intention about 
it. Now the case is the same, in the right or wrong 
use of our time and money. You see one person 
throwing away his time in sleep and idleness^ in visiting 
and diversions, and his money in the most vain and 
unreasonable expenses. You see another careful of 
every day, dividing his hours by rules of reason and 
religion, and spending all his money in works of charity : 
now the difference is not owing to this, that one has 
strength and power to do thus, and the other has not ; 
but it is owing to this, that one intends to please God 
in the right use of all his time, and all his money, and 
the other has no intention about it. 

Here, therefore, let us judge ourselves sincerely ; let 
us not vainly content ourselves with the common dis- 
orders of our lives, the vanity of our expenses, the folly 
of our diversions, the pride of our habits, the idleness 
of our lives, and the wasting of our time, fancying that 
these are such imperfections as we fall into through the 
unavoidable weakness and frailty of our natures ; but 
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let US be assured, that these disorders of our common 
life are owing to this, that we have not so much Chris- 
tianity, as to intend to please Ood in all the actions of 
OU7* life, as the best and happiest thing in the world. 
So that we must not look upon ourselves in a state of 
common and pardonable imperfection, but in such a 
state, as wants thG fii'st and most f undamental principle 
of Christianity, viz, an intention to please Ood in all 
our actions. 

And if any one was to ask himself, how it comes to 
pass, that thei'e are any degrees of sobriety which he 
neglects, any practices of humility which he wants, any 
method of charity which he does not follow, any rules of 
redeeming time which he docs not observe, his own 
heart will tell him, that it is because he never intended 
to be so exact in those duties. For whenever we 
fully intend it, it is as possible to conform to all this 
regularity of life, as it is possible for a man to observe 
times of prayer. 

So that the fault does not lie here, that we desire to 
be good and perfect, but through the weakness of our 
nature fall short of it j but it is, because we have not 
piety enough to intend to be as good as we can, or to 
please God in all the actions of our life. This we see 
is plainly the case of him that spends his time in sports 
when he should be at Church; it is not his want of 
power, but his want of intention, or desire to be there. 

And the case is plainly the same in every other folly 
of human life. She that spends her time and money 
in the unreasonable ways and fashions of the world, does 
not do so because she wants power to be wise and reli- 
gious in the management of her time and money, but 
because she has no intention or desire of being so. 
When she feels this intention, she will find it as 
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possible to act up to it, as to be strictly sober and 
chastCy because it is her care and desire to be so. 

This doctrine does not suppose, that wc have no 
need of divine grace, or that it is in our own power to 
make ourselves perfect. It only supposes, that through 
the want of a sincere intention of pleasing God in all 
our actions we fall into such irregularities of life as by 
the ordinary means of grace we should have power to 
avoid ; and that we have not that pcrfecjtiori, which our 
present state of grace makes us capable of, l)ecause we 
do not so much as intend to have it. It only teaches 
us, that the reason why you see no real mortification, 
or self-denial, no eminent charity, no profound humi- 
lity, no hcarenly affection, no true contempt of the 
world, no Chrktian meekness, no sincere zeal, no emi’^ 
nent piety in the common lives of Christians, is this, 
because they do not so much as intend to he exact and 
exemplary in these virtues. 


CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE GREAT DANGER AND FOLLY, OF NOT INTENDING TO BE AS 
EMINENT AND EXEMPLARY AS WE CAN, IN THE PRACTICE OF ALL 
CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 

Although the goodness of God, and his rich mer- 
cies in Christ J esus, are a sufficient assurance to us, 
that he will be merciful to our unavoidable weak- 
nesses and infirmities, that is, to such failings as are 
the effects of ignorance or surprise ; yet we have no 
reason to expect the same mercy towards those sins 
which we have lived in, through a want of intention 
to avoid them. 
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For instance ; the case of a common swearer ^ who 
dies in tliat guilt, seems to liavo no title to th(! divine 
mercy, for this reason, because he can no more plead 
any weakness, or infirmity in his excuse, than tin; 
man tliat hid his talent in the earth could plead his 
want of strength to keep it out of the earth. 

But now if this be right reasoning in the case of a 
common swearer ^ that his sin is not to be reckoned a 
pardonable frailty, because he has no weakness to 
plead in its excuse, why then do we not carry this 
way of reasoning to its true ext(*nt ? why do not we 
as much condcimn every other error of lifii, that has 
no more weakness to plead in its excuse tlian common 
sw(iaring ? 

For if this be so bad a thing, because it might be 
avoided, if wc did but sincerely intend it, must not 
then all other erroneous ways of life be veiy guilty, 
if we live in them, not through weakness and inability, 
but because we never sincerely intended to avoid 
them ? 

For instance ; you perhaps have made no progress 
in the most important Christian virtues, you have scjarce 
gone half way in humility and charity; now if your 
failure in these duties is purely owing to your want of 
intention of performing them in any true dc^gree, have 
you not then as little to plead for yourself^ and are 
you not as much without all excuse, as the common 
swearer ? 

Why, therefore, do you not press these things home 
upon your conscience ? Why do you not think it as 
dangerous for you to live in such defects, as are in 
your power to amend, as it is dangerous for a common 
swearer to live in the breach of that duty, which it 
is in his power to observe? Is not negligence, and a 
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want of a sincere intention, as blameable in one case as 
in another ? 

You, it may be, are as far from Christian peifec^ 
tion, as the common swearer is from keeping the third 
commandtnent; arc you not therefore as much con- 
demned by the doctrines of the Gospel, as the swearer 
is by th<3 third commandment ? 

You perhaps will say, that all people fall short of 
the perfection of the Gospel, and therefore you are 
content with your failings. But this is saying nothing 
to the purpose. For the question is not, whether 
Gospel perhiction can be fully attained, but whether 
you come as near it as a sincere intention and careful 
diligence can carry you. Whether you are not in 
a much low(ir state than you might be, if you sincerely 
intended, and carefully laboured, to advance yourself 
ill all Christian virtues. 

If you are as forward in the Christian life as your 
best endeavours can make you, then you may justly 
hope, that your imperfections will not be laid to your 
charge: but if your defects in piety y humility y and 
charityy are owing to your m^gligence, and want of 
sincere intention to bo as eminiuit as you can in these 
virtues, then you leave yourself as much without ex- 
cuse, as he that lives in the sin of swearing, through 
the want of a sincere intention to depart from it. 

Th(i salvation of our souls is set forth in Scripture 
as a thing of difficulty, that requires all our dilifjencey 
that is to be worked out with fear and trembling. 

We are told, that strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto lifey and few there be that 
find it. That many are calledy but few are chosen. 
And that many will miss of their salvation, who seem 
to have taken some to obtain it: as in these 
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words, Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many I 
say unto you will seek to enter in, and shall not he able. 

Here our blessed Lord commands us to strive to 
enter in, because many will fail, who only seek to 
enter. By which we are plainly taught, that religion 
is a state of labour and striving, and that many will 
fail of tlieir salvation ; not because they took no pains 
or care about it, but because they did not take pains 
and care enough ; they only sought, but did not strive 
to enter in. 

Every Christian, therefore, should as well examine 
his life by these doctrines as by the commandments. 
For these doctrines are as plain marks of our condition, 
as the commandments are plain marks of our duty. 

For if salvation is only given to tliose who strive 
for it, then it is as reasonable for me to consider, 
whether my course of life be a course of striving to 
obtain it, as to consider whether I am keeping any of 
the commandments. 

If my religion is only a formal compliance with 
those modes of worship, that are in fashion where I 
live ; if it costs me no pains or trouble 5 if it lays me 
under no rules and restraints; if I have no careful 
thoughts and sober reflections about it, is it not great 
weakness to think that I am striving to enter in at the 
strait gate 1 

If I am seeking every thing that can delight my 
senses, and regale my appetites; spending my time 
and fortune in pleasures, in diversions, and worldly 
enjoyments ; a stranger to watchings, fastings, prayers, 
and mortifications ; how can it be said that I am 
working out my salvation with fear and trembling ? 

If there is nothing in my life and conversation that 
shows me to be different from Jews and JSeathens; 
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if I use the world, and worldly enjoyments, as the 
generality of people now do, and in all ages have done ; 
why should 1 think that I am amongst those jhvy who 
are walking in the narrow way to heaven ? 

And yet if tlie way is narrow^ if none can walk in 
it but those that strive, is it not as necessary for me to 
consider, whether the way I am in be narrow enough, 
or the labour T take be a mffinent striving, as to con- 
sider whether I sufficiently observe the second or third 
commandment ? 

The sum of this matter is this: From the above- 
mentioned, and many other passages of Scripture, it 
seems plain, that our salvation dej>ends upon the sin- 
cerity and perfection of our endeavours to obtain it. 

Weak and imperfect men shall, notwithstanding 
their frailties and defects, be received, us having pleased 
God, if they have done their utmost to please him. 

The rewards of charity, jjiety, and humility, will 
be given to those, whose lives have been a careful 
labour to exercise these virtues in as high a tlegrcc as 
they could. 

We cannot offer to God the service of a,ngels; we 
cannot obey him as man in a state of perfection 
could ; but fallen men can do their best, and this is 
the perfection that is required of us ; it is only the 
perfection of our best endeavours, a careful labour to 
be as perfect as we can. 

But if we stop short of this, for aught we know, 
we stop short of the mercy of God, and leave our- 
selves nothing to plead from the terms of the Gospel. 
For God has there made no promises of mercy to the 
slothful and negligent. His mercy is only offered to 
our frail and imperfect, but best endeavours, to prac- 
tise all manner of righteousness. 
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As the law to angels is angelical righteousness, as 
the law to ]iejfect beings is strict perfection, so the 
law to our imperfect natures is, the best obedience that 
our frail nntiire is able to perform. 

The measure of our love to God, seems in justice 
to be the measure of our love of every virtue. We 
are to love and practise it with all our heart, with 
all oar aoul, with all oar mind, and with all our 
strength. And Avhen we ceasci to live with this re- 
gard to virtue, we live below our nature, and, instead 
of being able to plead our injirmities, we stand charge- 
able with negligence. 

It is for this reason that we are exhorted to work 
out our srli^ation with /mr and trembling; because 
unless our heart and passiofis are eagerly bent upon 
the work of our salvation ; unless holg fears animate 
our (;ndervours, and keep our consciences strict and 
t^ridcii* about every part of our duty, constantly exa- 
n 'ning how we live, and how fit we are to die; we 
shall in all probability fall into a state of negligence, 
and sit down in such a course of life, as will never 
carry us to the rewards of heaven. 

And he that considers, that a just God can only 
make such allowances as are suitable to his justice, 
that our works are all to be examined by fire, will find 
that fear and trembling arc ]>roper tempers for those 
that are drawing near so great a trial. 

And indeed there is no probability, that any one 
should do all the duty that is expected from him, or 
make that progress in piety, which the holiness and 
justice of God requires of him, but he that is con- 
stantly afraid of falling short of it. 

Now this is not intended to possess people’s minds 
with a scrupulous anxiety, and discontent in the ser- 
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vice of God, but to fill them with a just fear of living 
in sloth and idleness, and in the neglect of such vir- 
tues as they will want at the day of judgment. It 
is to excite them to an earnest examination of their 
lives, to such zeal, and care, and conccn'ii after Chris- 
tian perfection, as they use in any matter that has 
gained their lieart and atfections. It is only desiring 
them to be so apprehensive of their state, so humble 
in the opinion of themselves, so earnest after higher 
degi'ecs of piety, and so fearful of falling short of 
happiness, as the great Apostle St. Paul was, when 
he thus wrote to the PhiUpjnans. Not as though I 
had already attained^ either were already perfect ; 

hut this one thing I doy forgetting those things 

which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
And then he adds, Let %is therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded. 

But now, if the Apostle thought it necessary for 
those, who were in his state of perfection, to be thus 
minded, that is, thus labouring, pressing, and aspiring 
after some degrees of holiness, to which they were not 
then arrived, surely it is much more necessaiy for us, 
who are born in the dregs of time, and labouring 
under great imperfections, to be thus minded, that is, 
thus earnest and striving after such degrees of a holy 
and divine life, as we have not yet attained. 

The best way for any one to know how much he 
ought to aspire after holiness, is to consider, not how 
much will make his present life easy, but to ask him- 
self, how much he thinks will make him easy at the 
hour of death. 

Now any man that dares be so serious, as to put 
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this question to himself, will be forced to answer, that 
at death, every one will wish that he had been as 
perfect as human nature can be. 

Is not this therefore sufficient to put us not only 
upon wishing, but labouring after all that perfection, 
which we shall then lament the want of? Is it not 
excessive folly to be content with such a course of 
piety as we already know cannot content us, at a time 
when we shall so want it, as to have nothing else to 
comfort us ? How can we carry a severer condemna- 
tion against ourselves, than to believe, that, at the 
hour of death, we shall want the virtues of the Saints^ 
and wish that we had been amongst the first servants 
of God, and yet take no methods of arriving at their 
height of piety, whilst we are alive ? 

Though this is an absurdity that we can easily pass 
over at present, whilst the health of our bodies, the 
passions of our minds, the noise, and hurry, and 
pleasures, and business of the world, lead us on with 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not ; yet, at death, 
it will set itself before us in a dreadful magnitude, it 
will haunt us like a dismal ghost, and our conscience 
will never let us take our eyes from it. 

We see in worldly matters, what a torment self- 
condemnation is, and how hardly a man is able to for- 
give himself, when he has brought himself into any 
calamity, or disgrace, purely by his own folly. The 
affliction is made doubly tormenting, because he is 
forced to charge it all upon himself, as his own act 
and deed, against the nature and reason of things, and 
contrary to the advice of all his friends. 

Now by this we may in some degree guess how 
terrible the pain of that self-condemnation will be, 
when a man shall find himself in the miseries of death 
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under the severity of a self-condemning conscience, 
charging all his distress upon his own folly and mad- 
ness, against tlie sense and reason of his own mind, 
against all the doctrines and precepts of religion, and 
contrary to all the instructions, calls, and warnings, 
both of (jrod and man. 

Penitou was a busy, notable tradesman, and very 
prosperous in his dealings, but died in the tkirty-Jifth 
year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the doctors had 
given him over, some of his neighbours came one 
evening to sec him, at which time he spake thus to 
them : — 

I see, my friends, the tender concern you liave for 
me, by the grief that appears in your countenances, 
and I know the thoughts that you have now about 
me. You think how melancholy a case it is, to sec 
so young a man, and in such flourishing business, 
delivered up to death. And perhaps, Ijad I visited 
any of you in my condition, I should have liad the 
same thoughts of you. 

But now, my friends, my thoughts are no more like 
your thoughts than my condition is like yours. 

It is no trouble to me to think, that I am to die 
young, or before I have raised an estate. 

These things are now sunk into such mere nothings, 
that I have no name little enough to call them by. 
For if in a few days or hours, I am to leave this car- 
cass to be buri(;d in the earth, and to find myself 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or eter- 
nally separated from all light and peace, can any words 
sufliciently express the littleness of every thing else ? 

Is there any dream like the dream of life, which 
amuses us with the neglect and disregard of these 
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things? Is there any folly like the folly of our manly 
state, which is too wise and husy^ to be at leisure for 
these reflections ? 

When we consider death as a misery, we only 
think of it as a miserable separation from the enjoy- 
ments of this life. We seldom mourn over an old 
man that dies rich, but we lament the young, that are 
taken away in the progi*ess of their fortune. You 
yourselves look upon me with pity, not that I am 
going unprepared to meet the Judge of quick and 
dead, but that I am to leave a prosperous trade in the 
flower of my life. 

Tliis is the wisdom of our manly thoughts. And 
yet what folly of the silliest children is so great as 
this ? 

For what is there miserable, or dreadful in death, 
but the consequences of it? When a man is dead, 
what docs any thing signify to him, but the state he is 
then in? 

Our poor friend Lepldus died, you know, as he was 
dressing himself for a feast ; do you think it is now 
part of his trouble, that he did not live till that enter- 
tainment was over? l^easty and business y and 
sai'csy and enjoyvientSy seem great things to us, whilst 
we think of nothing else; but as soon as we add 
death to them, they all sink into an equal littleness ; 
and the soul that is separated from the body no more 
laments the loss of businessy than the losing of a feast. 

If I am now going into the joys of God, could there 
be any reason to grieve, that this happened to me be- 
fore I was forty years of age ? Could it be a sad thing 
to go to Heaven, before I had made a few more bai'- 
fjainSy or stood a little longer behind a counter ? 

And if I am to go amongst lost spirits, could there 
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be any reason to be content, that this did not happen 
to me till I was old, and full of riches ? 

If good angels were ready to receive my soul, could 
it be any grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor bed 
in a garret ? 

And if God has delivered me up to evil spirits, 
to be dragged by them to places of torments, could it 
be any comfort to me, that they found me upon a bed 
of state? 

When you are as near death as I am, you will know 
that all the different states of life, whether of youth or 
age, riches or poverty, greatness or meanness, signify 
no more to you, than whether you die in a poor or 
stately ajiartment. 

The greatness of those things which follow death 
makes all that goes before it sink into nothing. 

Now that judgment is the next thing that I look 
for, and everlasting happiness or misery is come so 
near me, all the enjoyments and prosperities of life seem 
as vain and insignificant, and to have no more to do 
with my happiness, than the clothes that I wore before 
I could speak. 

But, my friends, how am I surprised that I have not 
always had these thoughts ? for what is there in the 
teiTors of death, in the vanities of life, or the necessi- 
ties of piety, but what I might have as easily and fully 
seen in any part of my life ? 

What a strange thing is it, that a little healthy or 
the poor business of a shop, should keep us so sense- 
less of these great things, that are coming so fast 
upon us ! 

Just as you came in my chamber, I was thinking 
with myself, what numbers of souls there are now in 
the world, in my condition at this very time, surprised 
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with a summons to the other world ; some; taken from 
their shops and farnis^ others from their sports and 
pleasures, these at suits of law, those at (jamintj tables, 
some on the road, others at their own firesidUts, and all 
seiz(}d at an hour when they thought nothing of it; 
frightened at the approach of death, confounded at the 
vanity of all their labours, designs, and })rojccts, asto- 
nished at the folly of tlnnr past lives, and not know- 
ing which way to turn their thoughts, to find any com- 
fort. Their consciences flying in their faces, bringing 
all their sins to their remembrance, tormenting them 
with deepest convictions of their own folly, presenting 
them with the sight of the angry Judge, the worm that 
never dies, the fire that is never quenched, the gates of 
Hell, tin* pOAvers of darkness, and the bitter pains of 
eternal death. 

O my friends! bless God that you are not of this 
number, that you have time and strength to employ 
yourselves in such works of piety, as may bring you 
peace at tlie last. 

And take this along with you, that there is nothing 
but a life of great piety, or a death of great stupidity, 
that can keep off these apprehensions. 

Had I now a thousand worlds, I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might present unto God 
one year of such devotion and good works, as I never 
before so much as intended. 

You, perhaps, when you consider that I have lived 
free from scandal and debauchery, and in the commu- 
nion of the Church, wonder to see me so full of remorse 
and self-condemnation at the approach of death. 

But, alas 1 what a poor thing is it, to have lived 
only free from murder, theft, and adultery, which is 
all that I can say of myself. 


1 ) 
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You know, indeed, that I have never been reckoned 
a sot, but you are, at the same time, witnesses, and 
have been frequent companions of ray intemperance, 
sensuality, and great indiilyencc. And if I am now 
going to a judgment, wlicrc nothing will he rewarded 
but (jood works, I may well be concerned, that though 
I am no sot, yet I have no Christian sobriety to plead 
for me. 

It is true, I have lived in the communion of the 
Church, and generally frequented its worship and ser- 
vice on Sundays, when I was neither too idle, or not 
otherwise disposed of by my business and pleasures. 
But, then, my conformity to tin* public worship has 
been rather a thing of course, than any real intention 
of doing that which the service of the Church sup- 
poses: had it not been so, I had been oftener at 
Church, more devout when there, and more fearful of 
ever neglecting it. 

But the thing that now surprises me above all won- 
ders is this, that I never had so much as a (jeneral 
intention of living uj) to the jnety of the Gospel. This 
never so much as entered into my head or my heart. 
I never once in my life considered whctluT I was liv- 
ing as the laws of religion direct, or whether my way 
of life was such, as would procure me the mercy of 
God at this hour. 

And can it be thought that I have kept the Gospel 
terms of salvation, without ever so much as intending, 
in any serious and deliberate manner, cither to know 
them, or keep them ? Can it be thought that I have 
pleased God with such a life as ho requires, though I 
have lived without ever considering what he requires, 
or how much I have performed ? How easy a thing 
would salvation be, if it could fall into my careless 
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hands, who have never had so much serious thoughts 
about it, as about any one common bargain that I have 
made ! 

In the business of life I have used prudence and 
reflection. I have done every thing by rules and 
methods. I have been glad to converse with men of 
experience and judgment, to find out the reasons why 
some fail, and others succeed in any business. I have 
taken no step in trade but with great care and caution, 
considering every advantage or danger that attended it. 
I have always had my eye upon the main end of busi- 
ness, and have studied all the ways and means of being 
a gainer by all that I undertook. 

But what is the reason that I have brought none of 
these tempers to religion? What is the reason that 
I, who have so often talked of the necessity of rules, 
and methods, and diligence, in w'orldly business, hav<) 
all this while never once thought of any rules, or 
methods, or managements, to carry me on in a life 
of piety ? 

Do you think any thing can astonish and confound 
a dying man like this ? What pain do you think a 
man must feel, when his conscience lays all this folly 
to his charge, when it shall show him how regular, 
exact, and wise he has been in small matters, that are 
passed away like a dream, and how stupid and sense- 
less he has lived, without any reflection, without any 
rules, in things of such eternal moment, as no heart 
can sufficiently conceive them ? 

Had I only my frailties and invperfections to lament 
at this time, I should lie here humbly trusting in the 
mercies of God. But, alas ! how can I call a general 
disregard, and a thorough neglect of all religious im- 
provement, a frailty or imperfection, when it was, asi 
D 2 
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much in my power to have been exact and careful, and 
diligent in a course of piety, as in the business of my 
t7*ade ? 

I could have called in as many heli)s, have practised 
as many rules, and been taught as many certain me- 
thods of holy living, as of thriving in my shop, had I 
but so intended, and desired it. 

Oh my friends ! a careless life, unconcerned and un- 
attentive to the duties of religion, is so without all 
excuse, so unworthy of the mercy of God, siudi a shame 
to the sense and reason of our minds, that 1 can hardly 
conceive a greater punishment, than tor a man to be 
thrown into the state that I am in, to reflect upon it. 

Peuitens was here going on, but had his mouth 
stopped by a convnMon, which never suffered him to 
speak any more. He lay convulsed about twelve 
hours, and then gave up the ghost. 

Now if every reader would imagine this Penitens 
to have been some particular acquaintance or relation 
of his, and fancy that ho saw and heard all that is here 
described ; that he stood by his bed-side when his j)oor 
friend lay in such distress and agony, lamenting the 
folly of his ])ast life, it would, in all prohability, teach 
him such wisdom as never entered into his heart before. 
If to this he should consider how often he himself 
might have been surprised in the same slate of negli- 
gence, and made an example to the rest of the world, 
this double reflection, both upon the distress of his 
friend, and the goodness of that God, who had pre- 
served him from it, would in all likelihood soften his 
heart into holy tempers, and make him turn the re- 
mainder of his life into a regular course of piety. 

This therefore being so useful a meditation, I shall 
here leave the reader, as I hope, seriously engaged in it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WK CAN I’LEASE GOP IN NO STATE, OR BMl’IiOYMKNT OF LIFE, BUT BY 

INTKNDING AND DEVOTING IT ALL TO HIS HONOUR AND GLORY. 

Having in tlie first chapter stated the general nature 
of devotion, and shown that it implies not any Jorm 
of prm/cr, but a certain form of life, that is offered to 
God not at any })ai*tienlar times, or places, but every- 
where, and in ev(‘ry thing, I shall now descend to some 
particulars, and show how we are to devote our labour 
and ejnplopmouf, our time and fortunes, unto God. 

As a good Christian should consider every place as 
holy, because God is there, so he should look upon 
every jiart of his life as a matter of holiness, because it 
is to be offered unto God. 

The profession of a clergyman is an holy profession, 
because it is a ministration in holy things, an atten- 
dance at the altar. But worldly business is to be 
made holy unto the Lord, by being done as a service 
to him, and in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men, and all things in the world, as truly 
belong unto God, as any places, things, or persons, 
that arc devoted to divine service, so all thinffs are to 
be used, and all persons are to act in their several states 
and employments, for the glory of God. 

Men of worldly business, therefore, must not look 
upon themselves as at liberty to live to themselves, to 
sacrifice to their own humouj's and tempers, because 
their emj)loyment is of a worldly nature. But they 
must consider, that, as the world and all worldly pro- 
fessions as truly belong to God, as persons and things 
that are devoted to the altar, so it is as much the duty 
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of men in worldly business to liver wholly unto God, 
as it is the duty of those who are devoted to divine 
service. 

As the whole world is God’s, so the whole world is 
to act for God. As all men have the same relation to 
God, as all men have all theiv 'powei's faculties ivom 
God, so all men are obliged to act for God, with all 
their powers and faculties. 

As all things are God’s, so all things are to be used 
and regarded as the thinjcs of God. For men to abuse 
things on earthy and live to themselves, is the same 
rebellion against God, as iov amj eh to abuse things in 
heaven ; because (xod is just the same Lord of all on 
earth, as he is the Lord of all in heaven. 

lliings may, and must differ in their use, but yet 
they arc all to be used according to the Avill of God. 

Men may, and must difler in their employments^ but 
yet they must all act for the same ends, as dutiful ser- 
vants of God, in the right and pious performance of 
their several callings. 

Clergymen must live wholly unto God in one par- 
ticular way, that is, in the exercise of holy offices, in 
the ministration of prayers and sacraments, and a 
zealous distribution of spiritual goods. 

But men of other employments are, in their 
ticular ways, as much obliged to act as the servants 
of God, and live wholly unto him in their several 
callings. 

This is the only difference between clergymen and 
people of other callings. 

When it can be shown, that men might be vain, 
covetous, sensual, worldly-minded, or proud in the 
exercise of their worldly business, then it will be 
allowable for clergymen to indulge the same tempers 
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in their sacred profession. For though these tempers 
are most odious and most criminal in clerijyinciiy who, 
besides their baptismal vow, have a second time de- 
voted themselves to God, to be his servants, not in 
the common offices of human life, hut in the spiritual 
service of the most holy sacred things, and who are 
therefore to keep themselves as separate and dif- 
ferent from the common life of other men, as a church 
or an altar is to be kept separate fi*om houses, and 
tables of common use ; yet as all Christians are by 
their baptism devoted to God, and made professors 
of holiness, so are they ail in their several eallings to 
live as holy and heavenly ])ersoris ; doing eveiy thing 
in their common life only in such a manner, as it may 
be received by God, as a servi(;e done to him. For 
things spiritual * and temporal, sacred and common, 
must, like men and angels^ like heaven and earth, all 
conspii'e in the glory of God. 

As there is but one God and Father of m all, 
whose glory gives light and life to every thing that 
lives, whose pi'esence fills all places, whose power sup- 
ports all beings, whose providence ruleth all events 5 
so every thing that lives, whether in heaven or 
earth, whether they be thrones or principalities, men 
or angels, they must all, with one s))irit, live wholly to 
the praise and glory of this one God and Father of 
them all. Angels as angels, in their heavenly mini- 
strations ; but men as men, women as women, bishops 
as bishops, priests as priests, and deacons as deacons ; 
some with things spiritual, and some with things /cm- 
poral, offering to God the daily sacrifice of a reason- 
able life, wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly 
affections. 

This is the common business of all persons in this 
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world. It is not left to any women in the world to 
trifle away their time in the follies and impertinences 
of a fashionuhle lifey nor to any men to resign them- 
selves up to worldly cares and concerns; it is not left 
to the rich, to gratify their passions in the indulfjences 
and pride of life, nor to the poor, to vex and torment 
their hearts with the poverty of their state ; but men 
and Avomen, rich and poor, must, with hi sit ops and 
priests, walk before God in the same wise and holy 
spirit, in the same denial of all vain tempers, and in 
the same discipline and care of their souls; Tiot only 
because they have all the same rational nature, and 
are servants of the same God, but becjausc they oil 
want the same holiness, to make them fit for tin* same 
happiness, to AAdiich they are all called. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary for all Christians, whether 
men or rcomm, to consider themselves as |)ersons that 
are devoted to holiness, and so order their common 
ways of life, by such rules of reason and piety, as 
mav turn it into eontlnaal service unto Almighty 
God. 

Now to make our hdmur, or employment, an ac- 
ceptable service unto God, we must carry it on witli 
the same spirit and temper, that is requinnl in giving 
of alms, or any Avork of piety. For, if whether we eat 
or drinh, or whatsoever we do, we must do all to the 
glory of God^; if roc are to use this roorld as if we 
used it not ; if we are to present our bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God'^; if we are to live 
by faith and not by sight, and to have oiir con- 
versation in heaven ; then it is necessary that the 
common way of our life, in every state, be made to 
glorify God by sucdi tempers, as make our prayers 
^ 1 Cor. X. 31. * Rom. xii. 1. 
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and adorations acceptable to him. For if we are 
worldly, or earthly-minded, in our ewpIoijmenU, if 
they are carried on with vain desires, and covetous 
tempers, only to satisfy ourselves, we can no more 
be said to live to the ^lory of God, than gluttons and 
drunkards can be said to cat and to drink to the glory 
of God. 

As the glory of God is one and the sawe thing, so 
whatever we do suitable to it must be done with one 
and the same spirit. That same state and temper of 
mind, which makes our alms and devotions acceptable, 
must also make our labour, or enijdoyment, a proper 
offering unto God. If a man labours to be rich, and 
pursues his business, that be may raise himself to a 
state oi figure and glory in the world, he is no longer 
serving God in his employment ; ho is acting under 
other masters, and has no more title to a reward 
from God, than he that gives alms, that he may be 
seen, or jmiys, that ho may be heard of men. For 
vain and earthly dosir(*s are no more allowable in our 
emqdoyinents, than in our alms and devotions. For 
these tempers of worldly pride, and vain-glory, are not 
only evil, when they mix with our good ^vorks, but 
they have the same evil nature, and make us odious to 
God, when they enter into the common business of 
our emjdoy merit. If it were allowable to indulge 
covetous or vain passions in our worldly employments, 
it would then be allowable to be vain-glorious in our 
devotions. But as our alms and devotions are not an 
acceptable service, but when they jirocccd from a heart 
truly devoted to God, so our common employment 
cannot be reckoned a service to him, but when it is 
performed with the same temper and piety of heart. 

Most of the employments of life are in their OAvn 
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nature la^Yful ; and all those that are so may be made 
a substantial j)urt of our duty to God, if we cntrane in 
them only so far,, and for such e?ids, as are suitable to 
beinfjs that are to live ahove the world, all the time 
that they live in the world. This is the only measure 
of our application to any worldly business : let it he 
what it will, or where it will, it must have no more of 
our hands, our hearts, or our time, than is consistent 
with a hearty, daily, careful preparation of ourselves 
for another life. For as all Christians, as such, have 
renounced this world, to j>repare themselves by daily 
devotion, and universal holiness, for an eternal state of 
quite another nature, tlicy must look upon worldly 
cmjdoyments, as upon worldly wants, and bodily infir- 
mities; things not to be desired, but only to be 
endured and sulFered, till death and tlie resurrection 
have carried us to an eternal state of real liaj)pincss. 

Now he that does not look at the things of this life 
in this degree of littleness, cannot be said either to feel 
or believe the greatest truths of Christianity. For if 
he thinks any thing great or important in human 
business, can he be said to feel or believe those Scrijj- 
turcs, which rej)resent this life, and tluj greatest things 
of life, as bubbles, vapours, dreams, and shadorvs? 

If he tliinks,/f^/(57 Y?, and show, and worldly glory, to be 
any proper happiness of a Christian, how can he be 
said to feel or believe this doctrine, Jilessed arc ye 
when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s .sake? 
For surely, if there was any real happiness in figure, 
and show, and worldly glory, if these things deserved 
our thoughts and care, it could not be matter of the 
highest joy, when we are torn from them by persecu- 
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tlom and sufferings. If, therefore, a man will so live, 
as to show that he feels and believes the most funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, he must live above 
tlic world 5 this is the tenvper that must enable him to 
do the business of life, and yet live inhoRy unto God, 
and to go through some worldly employment with a 
heavenly mind. And it is as necessary that peojde 
live in their employments with tliis temper, as it is 
necessary that their employment itself be lawful. 

The liushandman that tilleth the ground is em- 
[)loyed in an honest l)usiiiess, that is necessary in life, 
and very ca})able of being made an acceptable semce 
unto God. But if he labours and toils, not to serve 
any reasonable ends of life, but in order to have his 
plough made of siher, and to have his horses harnessed 
in gold, the honesty of his employment is lost as to 
him, and liis labour becomes h\s folly, 

A tradesman may justly think that it is agreeable 
to the will of God, for him to sell such tilings as arc 
innocent and Ms(ful in life, such as help both himself, 
and others, to a reasonable support, and enable them 
to assist those that want to be assisted. But if, in- 
stead of this, he trades only with regard to himself, 
without any other rule than that of his own temper, if 
it be liis chief end in it to grow rich, that he may live 
in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire from 
business to idleness and luxury, his trade, as to him, 
loses all its innocency, and is so far from being an 
acceptable service to God, that it is only a more 
plausible course of covetousness, self-love, and ambition. 
For such a one turns the necessities of employment 
into pride and covetousness, just as the sot and epicure 
turn the necessities of eating and drinking into gluttony 
and drunkenness. Now he that is up early and late, 
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that sweats and labours for these ends, that he may he 
some time or other rich, and live in pleasure and in- 
diligence^ Jives no more to the glory of God, than he 
that plags and games for the same ends. For thoiigli 
there is a great difference between trading and gaming, 
yet most of that difference is lost, when men once 
trade with tlie same desires and tempers, and for the 
same ends, that others game. Charity ,[\\\([ fine dress- 
ing, are things veiy different ; but if men give aims 
for the same reasons that others dress fine, only to bo 
seen and admired, charity is then but like the vanity 
of fine clothes. In like manner, if the same motives 
make some people painful and industrious in their 
trades, which make others constant at gaming, such 
pains is but like the pains of gaming. 

Calidus has traded above thirty years in the great- 
est city of the kingdom ; he has beem so man}^ years 
constantly iiuu-easing his tmr/c, and his /ortu?te. Every 
hour of the day is with him an hour of business ; and 
though he eats and drinhs very heartily, yet every 
meal seems to be in a hurry, and he would say grace 
if he had, time, Calidus ends every day at the tavern, 
but has not leisure to be there till nine o’cjlock. lie 
is always forced to drink a good hearty glass, to di*ive 
thoughts of business out of his head, and make his 
spirits drorvsy enough for sleep. He docs busin(jss all 
the time that he is rising, and has settled several 
matters before he can get to his compting-room. His 
prayers are a short ejaculation or two, which he never 
misses in stormy, tempestuous weatlier, because he has 
always something or other at sea, Calidus will tell 
you with great pleasure, that he has been in this hurry 
for so many years, and that it must have killed him 
long ago, but that it has been a rule with him to get 
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out of the town every Saturday, and make the Sunday 
a djiy of* quiet, and ^ood refreahmant in tlie country. 

lie is now so rich, that he would leave off his 
business, and amuse his old age with building, and 
furnishing a fine house in the country, but that he is 
afraid he should grow melancholy if he was to quit his 
business. He will tell you with great gravity, that it 
is a darnrerous thintr for a man that has been used to 
get money, ever to leave it off. If thoughts of religion 
happen at any time to steal into his head, Calidus 
contents himself with thinking, that he never was a 
friend to heretics, and infidels, that he has always been 
civil to the minister of his parish, and very often given 
something to the charity schools. 

Now this w'ay of life is at such a distance from all 
the doctrines and discipline of Christianity, that no 
one can live in it through ignorance ov frailty. CV/.- 
lidus can no more imagine that he is horn again of 
the Spirit ' ; that ho is in Christ a new creature ^ ; 
that he lives here as a stranger and pilgrim, setting 
his affections on things above, and laying tq) treasures 
in heaven^, — he can no more imagine this, than he 
can think tliat he has been all his life an Apostle, 
working miracles, and preaching the Gospel. 

It must also be owned, that the generality of trading 
people, especially in great towns, are too much like 
Calidus. You see them all the Aveek buried in busi- 
ness, unable to think of any thing else; and then 
spending the Sunday in idleness and refreshment, in 
wandering into the country, in such visits and jovial 
meetings, as make it often the worst day of the week. 

Now they do not live thus, because they cannot 
support themselves with less care and application to 

* St. John iii. 2 2 Pet. ii. II. ® Col. iii. 1. 
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business ; but they live thus because they want to grow 
rich in their trades, and to maintain their families in 
some such figure and degree oijinerg, as a reasonable 
Christian life has no occasion for. Take away but 
this tcmfier^ and then people of all trades will find 
themselves at leisure to live every day like Christians, 
to be careful of every duty of the Gospel, to live in a 
visible course of religion, and be every day strict 
observers both of private and public prayer. 

Now the only way to do this, is for people to 
consider their trade as something that they are obliged 
to devote to the glory of God, something tliat they arc 
to do only in such a manner as that they may make 
it a duty to him. Nothing (;an ])e riglit in busiuessy 
that is not under these rules. — Tlie Apostle commands 
servants to be obedient to their rruistevs in singleness of 
hearty as unto Christ. Not with eye-serrivcy as men- 
jjleaset's ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God from the heart ; with good will doing seiwice, 
as unto the Lord, and 7iot to men} 

This passage sufficiently sliows, tliat all Cliristians 
are to live wholly unto God in every state and con- 
dition, doing the work of their common calling in such 
a manner, and for such ends, as to make it a ])art of 
their devotion or service to God. For certainly it' poor 
slaves are not to comply with their business as 'men- 
pleasers, if they are to look wholly unto God in all 
their actions, and serve in singleness of heart, as unto 
the Lord, surely men of other employments and con- 
ditions must be as much obliged to go through their 
business with the same singleness of heart; not ^s 
pleasing the vanity of their own minds, not as gratifying 
their own selfish worldly passions, but as the servants 
1 Ei'.lies. vi. 5. Col. iii. 2J, 
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of God in all that they have to do. For surely no one 
will say, that a slave is to devote his state of life unto 
God, and make the will of God the aole rule and end 
of his service, but that a tradesman need not act with 
the same spirit of devotion in his business. For this 
is as absurd, as to make it necessary for one man to be 
more or faithful than another. 

It is therefore absolutely certain that no Christian 
is to enter any farther into business, nor for any other 
ends, than such as he can in sinyleness of heart offer 
unto God, as a reasonable service. For the Son of 
God has redeemed us for this only end, that we should, 
by a life of reason and piety, live to the priory of God; 
tliis is the only rule and measure for every order and 
state of life. Without this ride, the most lanful 
employment becomes a sinful state of life. 

Take away this from the life of a clergyman, and 
his holy profession serves only to expose him to a 
greater da.mnat\on^ Take away this from tradesmen, 
and sliops are but so many houses of greediness and 
filthy lu(!re. Take away this from gentlemen, and the 
(course of their life becomes a course of sensuality, 
pride, and wantonness. Take uAvay this rule from our 
tables, and all falls into gluttony and drunkenness. 
Take away this measure from our dress and habits, and 
all is turned into such 2>aint, and glitter, ridiculous 
ornaments, as arc a real shame to the Avearer. Take 
away this from the use of our fortunes, and you Avill 
find people sj)aring in nothing but charity. Take 
aAvay this from our diversions, and you will find no 
sports too silly, nor any entertainments too vain and 
corrupt, to be the jdcasure of Christians. 

If therefore we desire to live unto God, it is ne- 
cessary to bring our whole life under this law, to make 
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liis glory the sole rule and measure of our acting in 
every employment of life. For there is no other true 
devotion, but this of living devoted to God in the 
common business of our lives. 

So that men must not content themselves with the 
lawfulness of their employments, but must consider 
whether they use them, as they are to use every thing, 
as strangers and pilgrims that are baptized into tljc 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, that ai*c to follow him in 
a wise and heavenly course of life, in the mortification 
of all worldly desires, and in purifying and preparing 
their souls for the blessed enjoyment of God. 

For to be vain, or proud, or covetous, or ambitious, 
in the common course of our business, is as contrary to 
these holy tempers of Christianity, as cheating and 
dishonesty. 

If a glutton was to say in excuse of his gluttony, 
that he only eats such things as it lawful to eat, he 
would make as good an excuse for himself, as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradesman, tliat sliould 
say, he only deals in lawful business. For as a Christian 
is not only required to be honest, but to be of a Chris- 
tian spirit, and make his life an exercise of huviiUty, 
repentance, and heavenly atfection, so all tempers that 
are contrary to these arc as contrary to Christianity, 
as cheating is contrary to honesty. 

So that the matter jdainly comes to this, all irregular 
tempers in trade and business are but like irregular 
tempers in eating and drinking, 

Proud views, and vain desires, in our worldly em- 
ployments, arc as truly vices and corruptions, as hy- 
pocrisy in prayer, or vanity in alms. And there can 
be no reason given, why vanity in our alms should make 
1 Col. iii. 1. 1 Pet i. 15, 16. Eplies. v. 26, 27. 
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US odious to God, but what will prove any other kind 
of ])ride to be equally odious. He that labours and 
toils in a calling^ that he may make a figure in the 
world and draw the eyes of people upon the splendour 
of his condition, is as far from the pious humility of a 
Christian, as he that gives alms that he may be seen of 
men. For the reason why pride and vanity in our 
prayers and alms renders them an unacceptable service 
to God, is not because there is any thing particular 
in prayers and alms, that cannot allow of pride, but 
because pride is in no respect, nor in any thing, made 
for man ; it destroys the qdety of our prayers and alms, 
because it destroys the piety of every thing that it 
touches, and renders every action that it governs in- 
caj)able of Ixiing offered unto God. 

So that if we could so divide ourselves, as to be 
humhle in some respects, and proud in others, such 
humility would be of no service to us, because God 
requires us as truly to be humble in all our actions 
and designs, as to be true and honest in all our actions 
and designs. 

And as a man is not honest and true, because he is 
so to a great many people, or upon several occasions, 
but because truth and honesty is the measure of all 
his dealings with every body ; so the case is the same 
in humility, or any other temper, it must be the 
general ruling habit of our minds, and extend itself 
to all our actions and designs, before it can be im- 
puted to us. 

We indeed sometimes talk, as if a man might be 
humble in some things, and proud in others ; humble 
in his dresSy but proud of his learning ; humble in his 
persoUy but proud in his views and designs. But 
though this may pass in common discourse, where 
£ 
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few things are said according to strict truth, it cannot 
be allowed, when we examine into the nature of our 
actions. 

It is very possible for a man that lives by cheating, 
to be very punctual in payimj for what he buys ; but 
then every one is assured, that he does not do so out 
of any principle of true honesty. 

In like manner, it is very possible for a man that is 
proud of his estate, ambitious in his views, or vain of 
his learning, to disregard his dress and person in such a 
manner as a truly humble man w^ould do ; but to sup- 
pose that he does so out of a true principle of religious 
humility, is full as absurd as to suj)pose that a cheat 
pays for what he buys out of a })rinciplc of religious 
honesty. 

As therefore all kinds of dishonesty destroy our pi*(?- 
tenccs to an honest principle of mind, so all kinds of 
pride destroy our pretences to an humble spirit. 

No one wonders that those prayers and alms, which 
proceed from pride and ostentation, are odious to God; 
l)ut yet it is as easy to show', that ])ride is as pardon- 
able there as anywhere else. 

If we could suppose that God rejects pridcj in our 
prayers and alms, hut bears with pride in our dress, 
our persons, or estates, it would be the same thing as 
to suppose, that God condemns falsehood in some 
actions, but allows it in others. For pride, in one 
thing, differs from pride in another thing, as the rob- 
bing of one man, differs from the robbing of another. 

Again, if pride and ostentation is so odious, that it 
destroys the merit and worth of the most reasonable 
actions, surely it must be equally odious in those ac- 
tions which are only founded in the weakness and 
infirmity of our nature. As thus, alms are com- 
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mandccl by God, as excellent in themselves, as time 
instances of a divine temper, but clothes are only 
allowed to cover our shame ; surely, therefore, it must 
at least be as odious a degree of pride, to be vain in 
our clothes, as to be vain in our alms. 

Again, we are commanded to pray without ceasing, 
as a means of rendering our souls more exalted and 
divine, but we are forbidden to lay up treasures upon 
earth ; and can Ave think that it is not as bad to be 
vain of those treasures, which we uve forbidden to lay 
u]), as to be vain of those prayers, which we are com^ 
manded to vtnhe ? 

IVomen are required to have tlieir heads covered, 
and to adorn thcinsclvcs with shame-faredness'^ : if, 
therefore, they are vain in those things wliich are 
expressly forbidden, if they patch and paint that part, 
which cfin only be adorned by shamc-Jhcedness, surely 
they have as much to repent of for such a pride, as 
they have, whose pride is the motive to their prayers 
and charity. This must be granted ; unless w e w ill 
say, that it is more jfurdonahle to glory in our shame, 
tlian to glory in our virtue. 

All tJiese instance's are only to show us the great 
necessity of such a regular and uniform piety, as ex- 
tends itself to all the actions of our common life. 

That we must eat and drinh, and dress and dis- 
course, aci!ording to the sobriety of the Christian 
spirit, engage in no employments but sucli as wm can 
truly devote unto God, nor jiursue them any farther 
than so. far as conduces to the reasonable ends of a 
holy devout life; — That we must be honest, not only 
on pa7'ticular occasions, and in such instances as are 
a2)2dauded in the world, easy to be performed, and 
* 1 Cor. xi. 13 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
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free from danger, or h^s, but from sucli a living 
jyrmcijdc of justice, as makes us love truth and in- 
tegrity in all its instances, follow it through all 
dangers, and against all opposition ; as knowing that 
the more we pay for any truth, the better is our 
bargain, and tliat then our integrity becomes a pearl, 
when we have parted with all to keep it ; — That we 
must be lunnhle, not only in such instances as arc ex- 
pected in the world, or suitable to our tempcTS, or 
confined to particular occasions, but in sucli a hu- 
mility of spirit, as renders us meek and lowly in the 
whole course of our lives, as shew's itself in our dress, 
our person, our conversation, our enjogment of the 
world, the tranquillity of our minds, pativme under 
injuries, submission to superiors, and condescensions to 
those that are below us, and in all the outward actions 
of our lives. That wo must devote, not only times 
and places to prayer, but be everywhere in the spirit 
of devotion, with hearts always set towards heaven, 
looking up to God in all our actions, and doing every 
thing as his servants, living in the world as in a holy 
temple of God, and ahvays wwshipping him, thougli 
not with our lips, yet with the ihanhftdness of our 
liearts, the holiness of our actions, and the ^nons and 
charitable use of all his gifts 5 — That we must not 
only send up petitions and thoughts now and then to 
Heaven, but must go through all our worldly business 
with a heavenly spirit, as members of Christ's mystical 
body, that, with new hearts, and new minds, we may 
turn an earthly life into a preparation for a life of 
greatness and glory in the kingdom of heaven. Now 
the only way to arrive at this piety of spirit, is to. 
bring all our actions to the same rule as your devo- 
tions and alms. You very well know what it is, that 
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makes tlic of your alms or devotions ; now the 

same rules, tlio same rej^ard to God, must render every 
thin*^ else that you do, a fit and acceptable service 
unto God. 

Enough, T hope, has been said, to show you the 
necessity of thus introducing religion into all the ac- 
twns of your common life, and of living and acting 
with tljc same regard to God, in all that you do, as in 
your ])rayers and alms. 

Ea.twfj is one of the lowest actions of our lives, it is 
common to us with more animah, yet we see tliat the 
piety of all ag(js of the world has turned this imlmary 
action of an animal life into VL jnctjjXo God, by making 
every meal to begin and end with devotion. 

We see yet some remains of this custom in most 
(Christian families, some such Utile formality as shows 
you, that j)cople nsed to call upon God at the begin- 
i]iiig and end of their meals. But, indeed, it is now 
generally pei foianed, as to look more lik() a mochery 
U])on d(‘votion, than any solemn aj)plieation of the 
mind unto God. In one house you may perhaps see 
the head of the family just pulling off his hat; in 
another, half getting up from Ids seM ; another shall, 
it may be, j)roceed so far as to make as if he said so7ne- 
thiny ; but, however, these little attempts are the re- 
mains of some devotion that was formerly used at such 
times, and are proofs that religion has formerly be- 
longed to this j)art of common life. 

But to such a pass we are now come, that though 
the custom is yet ])reservcd, yet we can hardly hear 
with him that seems to perform it wdth any degree of 
seriousness, and look upon it as a sign of n fanatical 
tempei*, if a man has not done it as soon as he begins. 

I would not be thought to plead for the necessity of 
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long prayers at these times; but thus much I thiuk 
may be said, tliat if prayer is proper at these times, we 
ought to oblige ourselves to use such w. form of words, 
as should shoAv, that ^ve solemnly appeal to God for 
such graces and blessings, as arc then proi)er to the 
occasion. Otherwise the mock ceremony, instead of 
blessing our victuals, docs hut accustom us to trifle 
w’ith devotion, and give us a habit of being uuafl’ected. 
-with our ])raycrs. 

If every Juuul of a family w'as, at the return of every 
mealy to oblige himself to make a solemn adoration of 
God, in such a decent manner as bcjconics a devout 
mind, it would be very likely to teach him that swear- 
ing y sensuality, gluttony, and loose discourse, were very 
improper at those meals, which Avere to begin and end 
with devotion. 

And if in these days of general corruption, this part 
of devotion is falh'n into a mock cerenioynj, it must be 
imputed to this cause, that sensuality and intemperance 
have got too great a power over us, to suffer us to add 
any devotion to our meals. But thus much must be 
said, that when we are as pious as Jews and Jleathens 
of all ages have been, w^e shall think it proper to pray 
at the beginning and end of our meals. 

I have appealed to this pious custom of all ages of 
the Avorld, as a i)roof of the reasonableness of the 
doctrine of this and the foregoing cha})ters ; that is, as 
a proof that religion is to be the rule and measure of 
all the actions of ordinary life. For surely, if w^c are 
not to eat, but under such rules of devotion, it must 
plainly appear, that whatever else we do, must, in its 
proper way, be done with the same regard to the gloiy 
of God, and agreeably to the principles of a devout 
and j)ious mind. 
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CIlArTEK V. 

PERSONS THAT ARE FREE FROM THE NECESSITY OF LABOUR AND 

EMPLOYMENTS, ARE TO CONSIDER THEMSELVES AS DEVOTED TO 

GOT) IN A HIGHER DEGREE. 

Great part of the world are free from the necessities 
of labour and employments, and have their time and 
fortinies in their own disjiosal. 

But as no one is to live in his emfloyinent accord- 
ing to his own humour, or for such ends as please his 
own fancy, but is to do all his business in such a 
manner as to make it a service unto God ; so those 
who have no particular employment arc so far from 
being left at greater liberty to live to themselves, to 
pursue their own humours, and spend their time and 
fortunes as they please, that they arc under greater obli- 
gations of living wholly unto God in all their actions. 

The freedom of their state lays them under a greater 
necessity of always choosing, and doing, the best things. 

They are those, of wdiom much will he required, 
becaus(j much is given unto them. 

A slave can only live unto God in one particular 
way, that is, by religious ])atience and submission in 
his state of slavery. 

But all ways of holy living, all instances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to those who are masters of 
themselves, their time, and their fortune. 

It is as much the duty, therefore, of such persons, to 
make a wise use of their liberty, to devote themselves 
to all kinds of virtue, to aspire after every thing that 
is holy and ]>ious, to endeavour to be eminent in all 
good works, and to please God in the highest and most 
perfect manner ; it is as much their duty to be thus 
wise in the conduct of themselves, and thus extensive 
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in tlicir endeavours after holiness, as it is tlie duty of 
a slave to be reshjned unto God in his state of slavery. 

You are no lahourer^ or traiksnuvi^ you are neither 
merdiant nor soldier ; consider yourself, tlierefore, as 
placed in a state in some de«:rcc like tliat o^tjood nntjeU, 
who are sent into the world as mlnisterinrf spirits^ for 
the general good of mankind, to assist y protect y and 
minister for them who shall he heirs of salvation. 

For the more you are free from the comnnn, neces- 
sities o^meiiyiho more you arc to imitate tin*. 
perfections of angels. 

Had you, Serenoy been obliged, by tin; necessities 
of life, to Avash clothes for your mairitcn;i ie(', or to '' ait 
upon some mistress that demandod all your lahonry it 
wmld then be your duty to serve and glorif} God, by 
such humility y ohedience.y and faithfnlncssy as might 
adorn that state of life. It w^ould then * I'ccom- 
mended to your care, to imjirove that one talent to its 
greatest height. That when the time came, that man- 
kind were to he iwardcd for their labours by the great 
Judge of quick and dead, you might be received wdth 
a well done good and faithful servanty enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord,^ 

But as God has given you jive talentsy as he has 
placed you above the necessities of life, as he has left 
you in the hands of yourself, in the happy liberty of 
choosing the most exalted ways of virtue ; as he has 
enriched you with many gifts of fortune, and left you 
nothing to do, but to make the best use of variety of 
blessings, to make the most of a short life, to study 
your own perfection, the honour of God, and the good 
of your neighbour ; so it is now your duty to imitate 
the greatest servants of God, to inquire how the most 
^ Matt. xxY. 21. 
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eminent saints have lived, to study all tlie arts and 
methods of perfection, and to set no bounds to your 
love and gratitude to the bountiful Author of so many 
blessings. 

It is now your duty to turn yowv fire talents into five 
more, and to consider how your time, and leisure, and 
health, fortune, may be made so many happy means 
of ])urifying your own soul, improving your fellow- 
fu'eaturcs in the ways of virtue, and of carrying you at 
last to the greatest heights of eternal glory. 

As you liavc no mistress to serve, so let your own 
soul be tlie object of your daily care and attendance. 
He Sony Ibr impurities, its spots, and iinj)erfections, 
and stud} all the holy a 'ts of restoring it to its natural 
and primitive purity. 

Delight in its service, and beg of God to adorn it 
with every grace and perfection. 

Nourisii it with (joodivorhs,^\\G it peace in solitude, 
got it strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, 
enlighten it by meditation, make it tender with lore, 
sweeten it with humility, humble it with penance, 
enliven it with Psalms and Hymns, and comfort it 
with frequent reflections upon future glory. Keep it 
in the presence of God, and teach it to imitate those 
guardian angels, which, though they attend on human 
affairs, and the lowest of mankind, yet always behold 
the face of our Father which is in heaven,^ 

This, Serena, is your profession. For as sure as 
God is one God, so sure it is, that he has but one com- 
mand to all mankind, whether they be bond or free, 
rich or poor ; and that is, to act up to the excellency 
of that nature which he has given them, to live by 
reason, to walk in the light of religion, to use every 
' Matt, xviii. 10. 
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tiling as wisdom directs, to glorify God in all his gifts, 
and dedicate every condition of life to his service. 

This is the one common command of God to all 
mankind. If you have an em])loyment, you are to be 
thus reasonable, and jiious, and holy, in the exercise of 
it ; if you have time and a fortune in your own power, 
you ai*e obliged to he thus reasonable, and holy, and 
pious, in the use of all your time, and all your fortune. 

The right religious use of every thing and every 
talent, is the indisjicnsable duty of every being that is 
cajiable of knowing right and wrong. 

For the reason why we are to do any thiny as unto 
God, andwitli regard to our duty, and relation to him, 
is the same reason why w^e are to do every ihhxy as 
unto God, and with regard to our duty, and relation 
to him. 

That which is a reason for our being whe and holy 
in the discharge of all our hmhieu^ is the same reason 
for our being wise and holy in the use of all our 
•money. 

As we liavc always the smne nature^^ and are every- 
w^here the servants of the same God, as every place is 
equally full of his pi’esence, and every thing is equally 
his gift, so we must always act according to the reason 
of our nature ; we must do every thing as the servants 
of God ; we must live in every place, as in his pre- 
sence ; we must use every thing, as that ought to bo 
used which belongs to God. 

Either this piety, and wisdom, and devotion is to go 
through every way of life, and to extend to the use of 
every thing, or it is to go through no part of life. 

If we might forget ourselves^ or forget God, if we 
might disregard our reason, and live by humour and 
fancy, in any thing, or at any time, or in any place, it 
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would bo as lawful to do the same in every thing, at 
every time, and every place. 

If therefore some peo})le fancy that they must be 
grave and solemn at Church, but may be silly and 
frantic at home ; that they must live by some rule on 
the Sunday, but may spend other days by chance ; 
tliat they must have some times of Prayer, but may 
waste the rest of their time as they please ; that they 
must give some money in charity, but may squander 
away the rest as they have a mind ; such people have 
not enough considered the nature of religion, or the 
ti'ue reasons of piety. For he that upon principles of 
reason can tell why it is good to be wise and lieavenly- 
iiiinded at Church, can tell that it is always desirable 
to have the same tempers in all other places. He that 
truly knows why he should spend any time well, 
knows, ll.ai it is never allowable to throw' any time 
away, lie that rightly understands the reasonable- 
ness, and excellency of charity, will know', that it can 
never be excusable to w'astc any of our money in pride 
and folly, or in any needless expenses. 

For every argument that shows the w isdom and ex- 
cellency of charity, proves the wdsdom of spending all 
our fortune wxdl. Every argument that proves the 
wisdom and reasonableness of having times of prayer, 
show's the wisdom and reasonableness of losing none 
of our time. 

If any one could show that we need not always act 
as in the Divine presence, tliat W'e need not consider 
and use evei'y thing as the gift of God, that w'e need 
not always live by reason, and make religion the rule 
of all our actions ; the same arguments w'ould show 
that we need nevm^ act as in the presence of God, nor 
make religion and reason the measure of any of our 
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actions. If, therefore, we ?irc to live unto God at any 
time, or in any place, we are to live unto him at all 
times, and in all places. If we are to use any tiling 
as the gift of God, we are to use every thing as his 
gift. If we are to do any thing by strict rules of 
reason and piety, we are to do every thing in the same 
manner. Because reason^ and wmlom, and 'iriciy, are 
as much tlie best things at all times, and in all places, 
as they are the best things at any time or in any j)lare. 

If it is our glory and happiness to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wisdom and reason, that is 
capable of imitating the Divine nature, then it must be 
our glory and happiness to improve our reason and 
wisdom, to act uj) to the excellency of our rational 
nature, and to imitate God in all our actions, to the 
utmost of our power. They therefore wlio confine 
religion to times and places, and some little rules of 
retirement, who think that it is being too strict and 
rigid to introduce religion into common life, and make 
it give laws to all their actions and ways of living, they 
who think thus, not only mistake, but they mistake the 
whole nature of religion. For surely they mistake the 
whole nature of religion, wdio can think any part of 
their life is made more easy, for being free fiom it. 
They may well be said to mistake the whole nature of 
wisdom, who do not think it desirable to be always 
wise. He has not learnt the nature of piety, wdio 
thinks it too much to be pious in all his actions. He 
docs not sufficiently understand wdiat reason is, who 
does not earnestly desire to live in every thing accord- 
ing to it. 

If we had a religion that consisted in absurd super- 
stitions, that had no regard to the perfection of our 
nature, people might well be glad to have some part 
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of tlunr life excused from it. But as the relipjion of 
the Gospel is only the refinement and exaltation of 
our best faculties, as it only requires a life of the 
: highest reason, as it only requires us to use this world 
as ill reason it ought to be used, to live in such tern- 
pers as are the glory of intelligent beings, to walk in 
such wisdom as exalts our nature, and to practise such 
piety as will raise us to God ; who can think it griev- 
ous to live always in the spirit of such a religion, to 
have every part of his life full of it, but he that would 
think it much more grievous to be as the Angels of 
God in heaven? 

Farther, as God is one and the same being, always 
acting like himself, and suitably to bis own nature, so 
it is the duty of every being that he has created, to 
live according to the nature that he has given it, and 
always to act like himself. 

It is therefore an immutable law of God, that all 
rational beings should act reasonably in all their ac- 
tions ; not at this or in that place^ or upon this 

occasion, or in the use of some particular thing, but at 
all times, in all places, on all occasions, and in the 
use of all things. This is a law that is as unchange- 
able as God, and can no more cease to be, than God 
can cease to be a God of wisdom and order. 

When, therefore, any being that is endued with 
reason, does an unreasonable thing at any time, or in 
any place, or in the use of any thing, it sins against 
the great law of its nature, abuses itself, and sins 
against God, the Author of that nature. 

They, therefore, who plead for indulgences and m- 
nities, for foolish fashions, customs, and humours 
of the world, for the misuse of our time or money, 
plead for a rebellion against our nature, for a rebellion 
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against God, who has given us reason for no other end 
than to make it the rale and measure of all our ways 
of life. 

When, therefore, you are guilty of any folly y or 
extravaffanccy or indulge any vam temper, do not eoii- 
sidcr it as a small matter, because it may seem so if 
compared to some other sins ; but consider it, as it is 
acting contrary to your natare.y and then you will see 
that there is nothing small that is unreasonable ; be- 
cause all unreasonable ways arc contrary to the nature 
of all rational beings, whether men or aufjeU : neither 
of wlihdi can be any longer agreeable to God, than so 
far as they act according to the reason and excellence 
of their nature. 

The infirmities of human life make such /bor/ and 
rnhient necessary for us, as anyeh do not want ; but 
then it is no more allowable for us to turn these neces- 
sities into/b///6\s‘, and indulge ourselves in the luxury 
of food, or the vanities of dress, than it is allowable 
for anyeJs to act below the dignity of their ])roj)er 
state. For a reasonable life, and a wise use of our 
proper condition, is as much the duty of all 7 ncn, as it 
is the duty of all anycls and intclHyent beings. Those 
art' not specnlatice fiights, or imayinary notions, but 
are plain and undeniable hnvs, that are Ibunded in the 
nature of rational beings, who as such are obliged to 
live by reason, and glorify God by a continual right 
use of their several talents and faculties. So that 
though men are not anyels, yet they may know for 
what ends, and by what rules, men are to live and act, 
by coiisidei’ing the state and perfection of jingels. 
Our blessed Saviour has plainly turned our thoughts 
this way, by making this petition a constant part of all 
our prayers. Thy will be done on earthy as it is in 
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hmium. A plain proof, that the obedience of men is to 
imitate the obedience of angeh, and that rational 
beings on earth are to live unto God, as rational beings 
ill ]i(;avcn live unto him. 

When, therefore, you would represent to your mind, 
Jiow Christians ought to live unto God, and in what 
degrees of wisdom and holiness they ought to use the 
things of this life, you must not look at the world, 
l)ut you must look up to God, and the society of 
angels, and think what wisdom and holiness is fit to 
prepare you for such a state of glory. You must 
look to all the highei^t precepts of the Gospel, you 
must examine yourself by the spirit of Christ, you 
must think how the wisest men in the world have 
lived, you must think how departed soids would live if 
they were again to act the short part of human life; 
you must tiibik what degrees of wisdom and holiness 
you will \\iAi for, when you are leaving the world. 

Now this is not over-straining the matter, or pro- 
j)osing to ourselves any needless perfection. It is but 
barely complying with the Apostle’s advice, where he 
says, hrethren, whatsoever things are Iruey 

whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pare y 
irhatsuever things are of good report; if there he any 
virtavy and iftherehe anyin'aisey think on these things.’^ ^ 
Tor no one can come near Ukj doctrine of this j)assage, 
but he that proposes to himself to do every thing in 
this life as the servant of God, to live by reason in 
every thing that he does, and to make the wisdom and 
holiness of the Gospel the rule and measure of his 
desiring and using every gift of God. 

1 Phil. iv. 8. 
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CHAPTKR VI. 

CONTAINING TIIF. GREAT OnLlGATIONS, AND THE GREAT ADVANTAGES 
or MAKING A WISE AND IlELIOIOUS USE OF OUR ESTATES AND FOR- 
TUNES. 

As the holiness of Christianity consecrates all states 
and evijiloyments of life unto God, as it requires us to 
aspire after an universal obcdieiK^e, doing and using 
every thing as the servants of God, so arc we more 
especially obliged to observe this religious exactness in 
the use of our estates and fortunes. 

The reason of this would appear very plain, if we 
were only to consider, that our estate is as much the 
gift of God, as our eijes or our hunch, and is no more 
to be buried or thrown away at pleasure, than we are 
to put out our eyes, or throw away our limbs as we 
jdcase. 

But, besides this consideration, there arc several 
other great and important reasons, why we should be 
religiously exact in the use of our estates. 

First, Because the manner of using our money or 
spending our estate, entei’s so far into the business of 
every day, and makes so gi’cat a part of our common 
life, that our common life must be much of the same 
nature as our common way of spending our estate. If 
reason and religion govern us in this, then reason and 
religion hath got great hold of us ; but if humour, 
'pride, and fancy, are the measures of our spending 
our estate, then humour, pride, and fancy, will have 
the direction of the greatest part of our life. 

Secondly, Another great reason for devoting all our 
estate to right uses, is this: because it is capable of 
being used to the most excellent purposes, and is so 
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groat a means of doing good. If we waste it we do 
not waste a trifle, that signifies little, but we waste 
that whi(;h might be made as eyes to the blind, as a 
liusband to the widow, as a father to the orphan ; we 
waste that ivliich not ordy enables us to minister worldly 
comfoi*ts to those that are in distress, but that which 
might purcljase for ourselves everlasting treasures in 
heaven. So that if we part \vith our money in foolish 
ways, we i)art with a great j)ower of comforting our 
felloAV-ercatures, ajid of making ourselves for ever 
blessed. 

If there be nothing so glorious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us so like to God, then 
nothing can be so glorious in the use of our money, as 
to use it {ill in w'orks of love and goodness, making 
ourselvc;, and fathers, and benefactors, to all 
our fellow-ijn'jitures, imitating the divine love, and 
turning all our pow er into acts of generosity, care, and 
kindness to such as are in need of it. 

If a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he 
could give to those that wanted them ; if he should 
cither lock them up in a diest, or ])lcase himself w ith 
some needless or ridiculous use of them, instead of 
giving them to his brethren that were blind and lame, 
should w'c not justly reckon him an inhuman wretch? 
If he should rather choose to amuse himself wdth 
furnishing his house with those things, than to entitle 
himself to an eternal reward, by giving them to those 
that w^anted eyes and hands, might w^e not justly 
reckon him mad ? 

Now money has very much the nature of eyes and 
feet; if we either lock it up in chests, or w^aste it in 
needless and ridiculous expenses upon ourselves> 
w hilst the poor and the distressed want it for their 

F 
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necessary uses; if we consume it in the ridiculous 
ornaments of apparel, whilst others are starving in 
nakedness ; we are not far from the cruelty of him, 
that chooses rather to adorn his house with the hands 
and eyeSy than to give them to those that want them. 
If we choose to indulge ourselves in such expensive 
enjoyments as have no real me in them, such as 
satisfy no real wanty rather than to entitle ourselves 
to an eternal rew'ard, by disposing of our money well, 
we arc guilty of his madness, that ratlicr chooses to 
lock up eyes and hands, than to make himself for ever 
blessed, by giving them to those that want them. 

For after we Iiavc satisfied our own sober and rea- 
sondble wants, all the rest of our money is but like 
sjyare eyes or hands; it is something that we cannot 
keep to ourselves, without being foolish in the use of 
it, something that can only be used well, by giving it 
to those that want it. 

Thirdly, If we waste our money, we are not only 
guilty of wasting a talent which God has given us, 
we are not only guilty of making that useless, which 
is so powerful a means of doing good, but we do 
ourselves this farther harm, that w'e turn this useful 
talent into a powerful means of corrupting ourselves ; 
because so far as it is spent wrong, so far it is spent 
in the support of some wrong temper, in gratifying 
some vain and unreasonable desires, in conforming 
to those fashions, and pride of the world, which 
as Christians and reasonable men, we are obliged to 
renounce. 

As wit and fine parts cannot be trifled away, and 
only lost, but will expose those that have them into 
greater follies, if they are not strictly devoted to 
piety ; so money, if it is not used strictly according 
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to reason and religion, cannot only be triHed away, 
but it will betray people into greater follies, and 
make them live a more silly and extravagant life, than 
they could have done without it. If, therefore, you 
do not spend your money in doing good to others, 
you must spend it to the hurt of yourself. You will 
act like a man, that should refuse to give that as a 
cordial to a sick friend, though he could not drink it 
himself without inflaming his blood. For this is the 
case of supeijluons money ; if you give it to those that 
want it, it is a cordial; if you spend it upon yourself 
in something that you do not want, it only inflames 
and disorders your mind, and makes you worse than 
you would be without it. 

Consider again the fore-mentioned comparison ; if 
the man that would not make a right use of spare 
egas and hands, should, by continually trying to use 
tliem himself, spoil his own eyes and hands, we might 
justly accuse him of still greater madness. 

Now this is truly the case of riches spent upon 
ourselves in vain and needless expenses ; in trying to 
use them where they have no real use, nor we any 
real want, we only use them to our great hurt, in 
creating unreasonable desires, in nourishing ill tein- 
JJers, in indulging our passions, and supporting a 
worldly, vain turn of mind. For high eating and 
drinking, fine clothes, and fine houses, state and 
equipage, gay pkamres, and divei'sions, do all of 
tliem naturally hurt and disorder our hearts; they 
are the food and nourishment of all the folly and 
weakness of our nature, and are certain means to 
make us vain and worldly in our tempers. They are 
all of them the support of something, that ought not 
to be supported; they are contrary to that sobriety 
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and piety of heart, wliicli relishes divine things ; they 
arc like so many weights upon our minds, that make 
us less able, and loss inclined, to raise up our thoughts 
and aficctions to the things that are above. 

So that money thus spent, is not merely wasted 
or lost, but it is spent to bad purposes, and miserable 
effects, to the corruption and disorder of our hearts, 
and to the making us less able to live up to the 
sublime doctrines of the Gospel. It is but like 
keeping money from the poor, to buy poison for 
ourselves. 

For so much as is spent in the vanity of //mw, may 
be reckoned so much laid out to Jix vanity in our 
minds. So much as is laid out for idleness and in- 
dulgence, may be reckoned so much given to render 
our hearts dull and sensual. So much as is spent in 
state and equipage, may be reckoned so much spent 
to dazzle your own eyes, and render you the idol of 
your own imagination. And so in every thing, Avhen 
you go from reasonahle wants, you only support 
some unreasonable temper, some turn of mind, 
which every good Christian is called upon to re- 
nounce. 

So that on all accounts, whether we consider our 
fortune as a talent, and trust from God, or the great 
good that it enables us to do, or the great harm that 
it docs to ourselves, if idly spent ; on all these great 
accounts it appears, that it is absolutely necessary to 
make reason and religion the strict rule of using all 
our fortune. 

Every exhortation in Scripture to be wise and 
reasonable, satisfying only such wants as God would 
liave satisfied ; every exhortation to be spiritual and 
heavenly, pressing after a glorious change of our 
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nature; every exhortation to love our neighbour as 
ourscilves, to love all mankind as God has loved 
them, is a command to be strictly religious in the 
use of our money. For none of these tempers can 
be complied with, unless we be wise and reasonable, 
sjnritiial and heavenly, exercising a brotherly love, a 
godlike charity, in the use of all our fortune. These 
tempers, and this use of our worldly goods, is so 
much the doctrine of all the New Testament, that 
you cannot rcjad a chapter without being taught 
something of it. I shall only produce one remarkable 
passage of Scripture, which is sufficient to justify all 
that 1 have said concerning this religious use of all 
our fortune. 

When the Son of man shall come in his glory y and 
all the licfy angels with himy then shall he sit upon 
the Iht one of his glory. And before him shall he 
gathered all nations; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shejdierd divideth his sheep from 
the goats ; and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
hut the goats on the left. Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right handy Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat; 1 was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; 1 ims a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sich, and ye visited me ; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me , — Then shall he 
say unto them on the Uft hand. Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat; 1 rvas thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
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noU lltese shall go away into everlasting 'punishment; 
hut the righteous into life eternal, 

I have quoted this passage at length, because if 
one looks at the way of the world, one would liardly 
think that Christians had ever read this part of 
Scripture. For what is there in the lives of Chris- 
tians, tliat looks as if their salvation (Upended upon 
these good works ? And yet the necessity of tliem 
is here asserted in the highest manner, and pressed 
upon us by a lively description of the glory and 
terrors of the day of judgment. 

Some people, even of those who may be reckoned 
virtuous Christians, look upon this text only as a 
general recommendation of occasional works of cha- 
rity ; whereas it shows the necessity not only of occa- 
sional charities now and then, but the necessity of 
such an entire charitable life, as is a continual ex- 
ercise of all such works of charity as we are able to 
perform. 

You own, that you have no title to salvation, if 
you have neglected these good works ; because such 
})ersons as have neglected them are, at the last day, 
to be placed on the left hand, and banished with a 
Depart, ye cursed. There is, therefore, no salvation 
but in the performance of these good works. Who 
is it, therefore, that may be said to have performed 
these good works ? Is it he that has some time as- 
sisted a prisoner, or relieved the poor or nch ? This 
would be as absurd as to say, that he had performed 
the duties of devotion, who had some time said his 
prayers. Is it, therefore, he that has several times 
done these works of charity ? This can no more be 
said, than he can be said to be the truly just man, 
who had done acts of justice several times. What 
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is the rule, therefore, or measure of performing these 
good works ? How shall a man trust that he performs 
them as lie ought ? 

Now the rule is very jfilcLin and easy^ and such as 
is common to every other virtue^ or good temyerj as 
\vell as to charity. Who is the humble, or meek, or 
devout, or just, or faithful man ? Is it he that has 
several times done acts of humility, meekness, devo- 
tion, justice, or fidelity? No; but it is he that 
lives in the habitual exercise of these virtues. In 
like manner, he only can be said to have performed 
these works of charity, who lives in the habitual 
exercise of them to the utmost of his power. He 
only has performed the duty of divine love, who loves 
God with all his hearty and with all his mindj and 
with all ht strenyth. And he only has performed the 
duty of die&e good works, who has done them with all 
his heart, and with all his mind, and with all his 
strength. For there is no other measure of our doing 
good, than our yower of doing it. 

The apostle St. Peter puts this question to our 
blessed Saviour : Jjordj how oft shall my broth&i' sin 
ufjainst me^ and I foryive him? till seven times? 
Jesus saith unto hiniy I say not unto theCy Until 
seven times, hut, Until seventy times seven,^ Not as 
if after this number of offences, a man might then 
cease to forgive ; but the expression of seventy times 
seven, is to show us, that we arc not to bound our 
forgiveness by any number of offences, but are to 
continue forgiving the most repeated offences against 
us. Thus our Saviour saith in another place. If he 
trespass ayainst thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn ayain to thee, saying, I repent ; 

^ Matt, xviii. 21, 22. 
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thou shalt forfjwG Mm^ If, therefore, a man ceases 
to forgive his brother, because ho has forgiven him 
often already; if he excuses liimself from forgiving 
this man, because he has forgiven several others; 
such a one breaks this law of Christ, concerning the 
forgiving one’s brother. 

Now the rule of forgiving, is also the rule of 
givhig ; you are not to give^ or do good to seven, but 
to seventy times seven. You arc not to cease from 
giving, because you have given often to the same 
person, or to other persons; but must look upon 
yourself as much obliged to continue relieving those 
that continue in want, as you were obliged to relieve 
them once or twice. Had it not been in your power, 
you had been excused from relieving any j)crson 
once; but if it is in your power to relieve people 
often, it is as much your duty to do it often, as it is 
the duty of others to do it but seldom, because they 
are but seldom able. He that is not ready to forgive 
every brother, as often as he wants to be forgivcii, 
does not forgive like a disciple of Clirist. And he 
that is not ready to give to every brother that wants 
to have something given him, does not give like a 
disciple of Clirist. For it is as necessary to give to 
seventy times seven, to live in the continual exercise 
of all good works to the utmost of our ])ower, as it is 
necessary to forgive until seventy times seven, and 
live in the habitual exercise of this forgiving temper, 
towards all that want it. 

And the reason of all this is very plain, because 
there is the same goodness, the same excellency, and 
the same necessity of being thus charitable at one 
time as at another. It is as much the best use of our 
1 Luke xvii. 4. 
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money, to be always doing good with it, as it is the 
best use of it at any particular time; so that that 
which is a reason for a charitable action, is as good 
a reason for a charitable life. That which is a 
reason for forgiving one offence, is the same reason 
for forgiving all offences. For such charity has 
nothing to recommend it to-day, but what will be 
tlie same rceomniendation of it to-morrow; and you 
cnniiot neglect it at one time, without being guilty of 
the same sin, as if you neglected it at another time. 

As sure, therefore, as these works of charity are 
necessary to salvation, so sure is it, that we are to 
do them to the utmost of our ])ower ; not to-day, or 
to-morrow, but through the whole course of our life. 
If, therefore, it l)e our duty at any time to deny our- 
selves any needless expenses, to be moderate and 
frugal, tiiJit wc may have to give to those that want, 
it is as much our duty to do so at all times, that wc 
may be lartlier able to do more good. For if it is 
at any time a sin to prefer needless vain expense to 
works of charity, it is so at all times : ])ccause cha- 
rity as much excels all needless and vain expenses at 
one time as at another. So that if it is ever lUK^es- 
sniy to our salvation, to take care of these works of 
charity, and to sec that we make ourselves in some 
degree ca])ablc of doing them, it is as necessary to 
our salvation, to take care to make ourselves as capable 
as we can be, of performing them in all the parts of 
our life. 

Either, therefore, you must so far renounce your 
Christianity, as to say, that you need never perform 
any of these good works ; or you must own, that you 
arc to perform them all your life in as high a degree 
as you are able. There is no middle way to be 
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taken, any more than there is a middle way betwixt 
pride and humility, or tcm})erarice and intemperance. 
If you do not strive to fulfil all charitable works, if 
you neglect any of them that are in your power, and 
deny assistance to those that want what you can give, 
let it be wdien it will, or wdiere it will, you number 
yourself amongst those that w^ant Christian charity. 
Because it is as much your duty to do good with all 
that you have, and to live in the continual exercise of 
good works, as it is your duty to be temperate in all 
that you eat and drink. 

Hence also appears the necessity of renouncing 
all those foolish and unreasonable expenses, which 
the pride and folly of mankind have made so common 
and fashionable in the world. For if it is necessary 
to do good works, as far as you are able, it must be 
as necessary to renounce those needless ways of 
spending money, which render you unable to do works 
of charity. 

You must therefore no more conform to these 
ways of the world, than you must conform to the 
vices of the world; you must no more spend with 
those that idly waste their money as their own hu- 
mour leads them, than you must drink with the 
drunken, or indulge yourself with the epicure; be- 
cause a course of such expenses is no more consistent 
with a life of charity, than excess in drinking is con- 
sistent with a life of sobriety. When, therefore, any 
one tells you of the law fulness of expensive apparel, 
or the innoccncy of pleasing yourself with costly 
satisfactions, only imagine that the same person was 
to tell you, that you need not do works of charity ; 
that Christ does not require you to do good unto 
your poor brethren, as unto him ; and then you will 
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see the w ickedness of such advice. For to tell you, 
4hat you may live in such expenses, as make it im- 
possible for you to live in the exercise of good 
'W^orks, is the same thing as telling you, that you 
need not have any care about such good works 
tliemselves. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HOW THE IMrilVDKNT USE OF AN ESTATE CORRUPTS ALL THE TEM- 
PERS OF THE MINI), AND FILI.S THE HEART WITH POOR AND RIDI- 
CULOUS PASSIONS, THROUGH THE WHOLE COURSE OF LIFE; REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF FLAVIA. 

It has already been observed, that a prudent and 
religious care is to be used in the manner of spend- 
ing our mmey or estatCy because the manner of 
spending our estates makes so great a part of our 
corniiion life, and is so much the business of every 
day, that according as we are wise, or imprudent, 
in tliis respc(;t, the rohole course of our lives will be 
rendered either very wise, or very full of folly. 

Persons that are well affected to religion, that 
receive instructions of piety with pleasure and satis- 
factiouy often wonder how it comes to pass, that they 
make no greater progress in that religion which they 
so much admire. 

Now the reason of it is this : it is because religion 
lives only in their heady but something else has pos- 
session of their hearts; and therefore they continue 
from year to year mere admirers and praisers of piety, 
without ever coming up to the reality and perfection 
of its precepts. 
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If it be asked, why religion does not get pos- 
session of tlieir hearts, the reason is this, it is not 
because they live in ^ross sins, or debaucheries, for 
their regard to religion preserves them from sucli 
disorders 5 but it is because their hearts are constantly 
employed, perverted, arid kept in a Avrong state by 
the indiscreet use of such things as are lairfid to be 
used. 

The use and enjoyment of their estate is lawful, 
and therefore it never comes into their heads to 
imagine any great danger from that quarter. They 
never. reflect, that there is a vain and imprudeut use 
of their estates, Avhich, though it does not destroy 
like gross sms, yet so disorders the heart, and sup- 
ports it in such sensuality and dulness, such pj-ide 
and vanity, as makes it incapable of receiving the 
life and spirit of piety. 

For our souls may receive an infinite hurt/ and be 
rendered inca])ablo of all virtue, merely by the use of 
innocent and lawful things. 

What is more innocent than rest and retirement ? 
And yet what more dangerous than sloth and idle- 
ness ? What is more lawful than eating and drinh- 
ing? And yet Avhat more destructive of all virtue, 
Avhat more fruitful of all vice, than sensuality and 
indulgence ? 

How lawful and praiseworthy is the care of a 
family ! And yet how certainly are many people 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly and 
solicitous temper ! 

Now it is for Avant of religious exactness in the 
use of these innocent and lawful things, that religion 
cannot get possession of our hearts. And it is in 
the right and prudent management of ourselves, as 
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to these things, that all the arts of holy living chiefly 
consist. 

Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
persons that profess religion. But the indiscreet and 
dangerous use of innocent and lawful things, as it 
does not shocit and offend our consciences, so it is 
diflicult to make people at all sensible of the danger 
of it. 

A gentleman that expends all his estate in sportSy 
and a ironifni that lays out all her fortune upon herself, 
can hardly be persuaded that the spirit of religion 
cannot subsist in such a way of life. 

These j)ei*sons, as has been observcHl, may live free 
from debaucheries, they may be friends of religion, so 
far as to praise and speah well of it, and admire it in 
their iinagiicitions ; but it cannot govern their hearts, 
and be th j spirit of their actions, till they change their 
way of life, and let religion give laws to the use and 
sp(!nding of their estates. 

For a woman that loves dress, that thinks no expense 
too great to bestow upon the adorning of her person, 
cannot stop there. For that temper draws a thousand 
other follies along with it, and will render the whole 
course of her life, her business, her conversation, her 
hopes, \\cY fears, her taste, her jileasures, and diversions, 
all suitable to it. 

Flavia and ^liranda are two maiden sisters, that 
have ejich of them two hundred pounds a year. They 
buri<jd their parents twenty years ago, and have since 
that time spent their estate as they pleased. 

T' lavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for 
her excellent management, in making so surprising 
a figure on so moderate a fortune. Several ladies 
that have twice her fortune are not able to be always 
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SO genteel, and so constant at all places of 'pleasure 
and expense. She has every thing that is in the 
fashion, and is in every place wlieni tluTe is any 
diversion. Flavia is very orthodox, she talks warmly 
against heretics and schismatics, is generally at 
Church, and often at the sacrament. Slie once 
commended a sermon that was against the pride and 
vanity of dress, and thought it was V(ny just against 
Lucinda, whom she takes to be a gr(jat deal finer than 
she ncvAl to be. If any one asks Flavia to do some- 
thing in charity, if she likes the person who makes 
the pro})osal, or hajjpens to be in a right temper, she 
will toss him half a crown, or a crown, and tell him, 
if he knew what a long milliner^ s hill she had just 
received, he would think it a great deal for her to 
give. A quarter of a year after this, she hears a 
sermon upon the necessity of charity ; she thinks the 
man preaches well, that it is a very proper subject, 
that people want much to be put in mind of it ; but 
she applies nothing to hersedf, because she remembers 
that she gave a crown some time ago, when she could 
so ill spare it. 

As for poor people themselves, she will admit of no 
complaints from them ; she is very positive tliey are 
all cheats and liars, and will say any thing to get 
relief; and therefore it must be a sin to encourage 
them in their evil ways. 

You would think Flavia had the tenderest con- 
science in the world ; if you were to see how scru- 
pulous and apprehensive she is of the guilt and 
danger of giving amiss. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and has 
made an expensive collection of all our English 
poets. For she says, one cannot have a true taste 
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of any of them, without being very conversant with 
them all. 

She will sometimes read a hook of piety, if it is a 
short one, if it is much commended for style and Ian- 
guaye, and she can tell where to borrow it. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine worlt ; 
this makes her often sit working in bed until noon, 
and be told many a long story before she is up ; so 
that I need not tell you, that her morning devotions 
are not always rightly perfoi'med. 

Flavia would be a mircLcle of piety, if she was but 
half so careful of her soul as she is of her body. 
The rising of a pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, 
will make her keep her room two or three days, and 
she thinks they are very rash people that do not 
take care of ihiiigs in time. This makes her so over- 
careful ot her health, that she never thinks she is 
well enough ; and so oyer-indulgent, that she never 
can be really well. So that it costs her a great deal 
in sleeping draughts and waking draughts, in spirits 
for the head, in drops for the nerves, in cordials for 
the stomach, and in saffron for her tea. 

If you visit Flavia on the Sunday, you will always 
meet good company, you will know what is doing in 
the world, you will hear the last lampoo?i, be told 
who wrote it, and who is meant by every name that 
is in it. You will hear what plays were aeted that 
week, wdiich is the finest song in the opera, who was 
intolerable at the last assembly, and what games are 
most in fashion. Flavia thinks they are atheists that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but she will tell you 
the nicety of all the games, what cards she held, how 
she played them, and the history of all that happened 
at play, as soon as she comes from Church, If you 
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would know who is rude and ill-natured^ who is vain 
and foppish, who lives too hiffh, and who is in debt : 
if you would know what is the quarrel at a certain 
house, or wlio are in love : if you would know how 
late BeUnda comes home at nipcht, what clothes she 
has hoiitrhl, Imw she loves compliments, and what a 
long story slie told at such a place: if you would 
know how cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured 
things he says to lier, when nobody hen>*3 him ; if you 
would know how they hate one another in their hearts, 
though they appear so kind in public ; you must visit 
JFlavia on the Sunday, But still she has so gn'at a 
regard for the holiness of the Sunday, that she has 
turned a poor old widow out of h(‘r house, as a profane 
wretch, for having been found once mendiny her clothes 
on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia; and if she lives m years 
longer, she Avill have spent about ffteen hum . rad and 
sixty Sundays after this manner. She will liave wore 
about two hundred diflerent suits of clothes. Out of 
these thirty years of her life, will have been dis- 

posed of in bed; and, of the remaining fifteen, about 
fourteen will have been consumed in eating, drinking, 
dressing, visiting, convei*sation, reading and hearing 
plays and romances, at operas, assemblies, balls and 
diversions. For you may reckon all the time that she 
is up, thus spent, except about an hour and half, that 
is disposed of at Church, most Sundays in the year. 
With great management, and under mighty rules of 
economy, she will have spent sixty hundred pounds 
upon herself, bating only some shillings, crowns, or 
half-crowns, that have gone from her in accidental 
charities. 

I shall not take upon me to say, that it is impos- 
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eible for Flama to be saved : but thus much must be 
said, that she has no grounds from Scripture to 
think she is in the way of salvation. For her whole 
life is in direct opposition to all those tempers and 
praHices which the Gospel has made necessary to 
salvation. 

If you were to hear her say, that she had lived all 
her life like Anna the prophetess, who departed not 
from the temple, hut served God with fastinfjs and 
prayers nvjht and day, you would look upon her as 
very exti’avagant ; and yet this would be no greater 
an extiavaicance, than for her to say, that she has 
b<‘en stritiiKj to enter in at the strait gate, or 
making any one aoctrinc of the Gospel a rule of 
her life. 

Slic may ns well say, that she lived with our 
Saviour winu he was upon earth, as that she has 
lived in iniitalion of him, or made it any part of her 
care to live in such tempers as he required of all 
those that would be his disciples. She may as truly 
say, that she has every day washed the saints’ feet, 
as that she has lived in Christian humility and po- 
verty of spirit; and as reasonably think, that she 
has taught a charity school, as that she has lived in 
worhs of charity. She has as much reason to think 
that she has been a sentinel in an army, as that she 
has lived in watching, and self-denial. And it may 
as fairly he said, that she lived by the labour of her 
;hands, as that she had given all diligence to make her 
nailing and election sure. 

And liere it is to be well observed, that the poor, 
pain turn of mind, the irreligion, the folly, and 
^nity of this whole life of Flavia, is all owing to the 
fnanner of using her estate. It is that has formed 
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her sphit, that has given life to every idle temper^ 
that has supported every trifling passion, and kept 
her from all thoughts of a prudent, useful, and 
devout life. 

When her parents died, she had no thought about 
her two hundred pounds a year, but that she had so 
much money to do what she would with, to spend 
upon herself, and purchase the pleasures and gratifica- 
tions of all her passions. 

And it is this setting out, this false judgment and 
indiscreet use of her fortune, that has filled her whole 
life with the same indiscretion, and kept her from 
thinking of what is light ^ and wise, and pious, in every 
thing else. 

If you have seen her delighted in plugs and 7’o- 
mances, in scandal and hackhiting, easily flattered, 
and soon affronted; if you have seen her devoted to 
pleasures and diversions, a slave to every passion in its 
turn, nice in every thing that concerned her body or 
dress, careless of every thing that might benefit her 
soul, always wanting some new entertainment, and 
ready for every happy invention in show or dress, it 
was because she had purchased all these temi)ers with 
the yearly revenue of her fortune. 

She miglit have been humble, serious, devout, a 
lover of good books, and admirer of prayer and retire- 
ment, careful of her time, diligent in good works, full 
of charity and the love of God, but that the imprudent 
use of her estate forced all the contrary tempers upon 
her. 

And it was no wonder tliat she should turn her 
time, her mind, her health, her strength, to the same 
uses that she turned her fortune. It is owing to her 
being wrong in so great an article of life, that you can 
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see nothing wise, or reasonable, or pious, in any other 
part of it. 

Now, though the irregular trifling spirit of this cha- 
racter belongs, I hope, but to few people, yet many 
may here learn some instruction from it, and perhaps 
see something of their own spirit in it. 

For as Flavia seems to be undone by the unreason- 
able use of her fortune, so the lowness of most peo- 
])le’s virtue, the imperfections of their piety, and the 
disorders of their j^cissionSf is generally owing to their 
inij)rudent use and enjoyment of lawful and innocent 
things. 

More i)oople are kept from a true sense and taste of 
religion, by a regular kind of sensuality and indul- 
gence, than by gross* dimyikenness. More men live 
regardh^ss of the great duties of piety, through too 
(jreat a concern for worldly goods, than through direct 
injustice, 

Tliis man would perhaps be devout, if he was not 
so grc'at a Virtuoso. Another is deaf to all the mo- 
tives of piety, by indulging an idle, slothful temper. 
Could you cure this man of his great curiositg and 
inquisitive teni[)er, or that of his false satisfaction and 
thirst after learning, you need do no more to make 
them both become men of gi*eat piety. 

If this woman would make fewer visits, or that not 
be always talking, they would neither of them find it 
half so hard to be affected with religion. 

For all these things arc only little, when they are 
compared to great sins ; and though they are little in 
that respect, yet they arc great, as they are impedi- 
ments and hindrances of a pious spirit. 

For as consideration is the only eye of the soul, as 
the truths of religion can be seen by nothing else, so 
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whatever raises a levity of mind, a triflmg spirit, ren- 
ders the soul incapable of seeing, ai)[)rolioiidirig, and 
relishing the doctrines of piety. 

Would we therefore make a real progre^ss in n;- 
ligion, we must not only abhor /j7'oss and notorlona 
sins, but we must regulate the innoceM and larvful 
parts of our behaviour, and put the most common and 
allowed actions of life under the rules of discretion and 
piety. 


CHAPTER Vlll. 

HOW THE WISE AND PIOUS USE OF AN ESTATE NATUR.aUT.V CARIUKTH 
US TO GREAT PERFECTION IN ALL THE VIRTUES OK THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE; REPRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF MIllNNDA. 

Any one pious regularity of any one part of our life, 
is of great advantage, not only on its own account, 
but as it uses us to live by rule, and think of tin* 
government of oui’selves. 

A man of business, that has brought one jiart of his 
affairs under certain rules, is in a fair way to take the 
same care of the rest. 

So he that has brought any one jiart of his life 
under the rules of religion, may thence ])e taught to 
extend the same order and regularity into otlier parts 
of his life. 

If any one is so wise as to think his time too pre- 
cious to be disposed of by chance, and left to be 
devoured by any thing that happens in his way ; if 
he lays himself under a necessity of observing how 
every day goes through his hands, and obliges himself 
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to a certain order of time in his business, his retire- 
ments, and devotions; it is hardly to be imagined how 
soon such a conduct would reform, improve, and per- 
fect, the whole 00111*80 of his life. 

He that once thus knows the value, and reaps the 
advantage of a well-ordered time, will not long be a 
stranger to the value of any thing else that is of any 
real concern to him. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our lif(}, is of gi*eat benefit to us, merely as it is 
a rule. 

For, as the Proverb saith. He that has begun well, 
has half done : so he that has begun to live by rule, 
has goiKi a great way towards the perfection of his 
life. 

By nde, must here be constantly understood, a 
religious rule observed upon a principle of duty 
to God. 

For if a man should oblige himself to be moderate 
in his meals, only in rc'gard to his stomach ; or abstain 
from drinking, only to avoid the head-ache; or be 
moderate in his sleep, through fear of a lethargy ; he 
might be exact in these rules, without being at all the 
better man for them. 

But when he is moderate and regular in any of 
these things, out of a sense of ChriMian sobriety and 
self-denial, that he may offer unto God a more rea- 
sonable and holy life, then it is, that the smallest 
rule of this kind is natumlly the beginning of great 
piety. 

For the smallest rule in these matters is of great 
benefit, as it teaches us some part of the government 
of ourselves, as it keeps up a tenderness of mind, as 
it presents God often to our thoughts, and brings a 
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sense of religion into the ordinary actions of our 
common life. 

If a man, whenever he was in company, where any 
one swore j talked lewdly, or spoke evil of his neigh- 
bour, should make it a rule to himself, either gently to 
re])rove him, or, if that was not projier, then to leave 
the company as decently as he could, he would find 
that this little, like a little leaven hid in a gi-eat quan- 
tity of mealy would spread and extend itself through 
the whole form of his life. 

If another should oblige himself to abstain on tln^ 
LortVs^day from many innocent and Ir'^^ful things, as 
travellinr/y visitirif/y common conversation, and dis- 
coursing upon worldly matterSy as iradcy newSy and 
the like; if he should devote the day, besides the 
public worship, to greater refinement, reading, devo- 
tion, instruction, and works of charity; though it 
may seem but a small thing or a ne*‘dl(‘ss nicety, to 
require a man to abstain from such things as may 
be done without sin, yet whoever would try the be- 
nefit of so little a rule, would perhaps thereby find 
such a change made in his spirit, and such a taste' of 
piety raised in his mind, as he was an entire stranger 
to before. 

It would be easy to show, in many other instances, 
how little and small matters ure the first steps and 
natural beginnings of great perfection. 

But the two things which, of all othci*s, most want 
to be under a strict rule, and which are the greatest 
blessings both to ourselves and others, when they 
are rightly used, are our timcy and our money. Theses 
talents are continual means and opportunities of 
doing good. 

He that is piously strict, and exact in the wise 
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management of either of these, cannot be long igno- 
rant of the right use of the other. And he that is 
happy in the ndigious care and disposal of them both, 
is already ascended several steps upon the ladder of 
Christian peifection. 

Miranda (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reason- 
able Christian: as soon as she was mistress of her 
time and fortune, it was her first tliought how she 
might best fulfil every thing that God required of 
her in the use of them, and how she might make the 
best and hap])i(,‘St use of this short life. She depends 
upon the truth of what our blessed Lord liath said, 
There is hut one thing needful, and therefore makes her 
whole life but one continual labour after it. She has 
but one reason for doing or not doing, for liking or 
not liking any tiling, and that is, th(‘ will of God. 
8he is iiot so weak as to jiretend to add what is called 
the jine Indy to the true Christian ; 3liranda thinks too 
well to be taken with the sound of such silly words : 
she has renounced the world to follow Christ in the exer- 
cise of humility, charity, devotion, abstinence, and hea- 
venly affections ; and that is Mirandas fine breeding. 

Whilst she was under her mother, she was forced to 
be genteel, to live in ceremony, to sit uj) late at nights, 
to be in the folly of cyevy fashion, and always visiting 
on Sundays ; to go patched, and loaded with a burden 
of finely to the holy sacrament ; to be in every polite 
conversation ; to hear profaneness at the play-house, 
and wanton songs and love intrigues at the opera ; to 
dance at public places, that fops and rakes might ad- 
mire tlie fineness of her shape, and the beauty of her 
motions. The remembrance of this way of life makes 
her exceeding careful to atone for it by a contrary 
behaviour. 
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Miranda docs not divide her duty between God, 
her neighbour, and hei*self ; but she considers all as 
due to God, and so does eveiy thing in his name, 
and for liis sake. This makes her consider her for- 
tune as the gift of God, that is to bo used, as every 
thing is that belongs to God, for th(j wise and rea- 
sonable ends of a Christian and holy life. Her for- 
tune therefore is divided betwixt hers(‘lf and several 
other poor people, and she has only her jiart of relief 
from it. She thinks it the same folly to indulge her- 
self in needless, vain exp(*nses, as to give to other 
people to spend in the same way. Therefore as she 
will not give a poor man inonev to go see a puppet, 
show, neither will she allow hei*s(ilf any to spemd in the 
same manner ; thinking it very proper to be as wise 
herself, as she exj)ects poor men should be. For it is 
a folly and a crime in a poor man, says Miranda, to 
waste what is give.n him in foolish trifles, whilst he 
wants meat, drink, and clothes. And is it less folly, or 
a less crime in me, to sjiend that money in silly diver- 
sions, which might be so much better spent in imitation 
of the divine goodness, in works of kindness and 
charity towards my fellow-creatures and fellow-Chris- 
tians ? If a poor man’s own necessities are a reason 
why he should not waste any of his money idly, surely 
the necessities of the poor, the excellency of charity, 
which is received as done to Christ himself, is a much 
greater reason why no one sliould ever waste any of his 
money. For if he does so, he docs not only do like the 
poor man, only waste that which he wants hims(?lf, but 
he wastes that which is wanted for the most noble use, 
and which Christ himself is ready to receive at his 
hands. And if we are angry at a poor man, and look 
upon him as a wretch, when he throws away that which 
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should buy his own bread; how must we appear in the 
sight of God, if we make a wanton idle use of that 
which should buy bread and clothes for the hungry and 
naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God as we 
are, and fellow-heirs of the same state of future glory ? 
This is the spirit of Miranda, and thus she uses the 
gifts of God ; she is only one of a certain numlier of 
poor people, that are relieved out of her fortune, 
and she only differs from them in the blessedness of 
giving. 

Exce])ting her victuals, she never spent ten pounds 
a year upon herself. If you were to see her, you would 
wonder w hat poor liodyit was, that w^as so surprisingly 
neat and clean. She has but one rule that she ob- 
serves in her dress, to be ahvays clean and in the 
cheapest things. Every thing about her resembles the 
purity of Jier soul, and she is always clean without, 
because she is ahvays pure within. 

Every morning sees her earli/ at her prayers ; she 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, because it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings the 
fresh pleasure of repeating them. She seems to be as 
a guardian angel to those that dw ell about her, with 
her watchings and prayers blessing the place wdiere she 
dwells, and making intercession with God for those 
that are asleep. 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God 
has heard several of her private i)rayers, before the 
light is suffered to enter into her sister’s room, il//- 
randa does not know wdiat it is to have a dull half- 
day ; the returns of her houi*s of prayer, and her reli- 
gious exercises, come too often to h't any considerable 
part of time lie h(3avy upon her hands. 

When you see her at work, you see the same wis- 
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dom that governs all her other actions ; she is eitlier 
doing something that is necessary for herself, or neces- 
sary for others, who want to be assisted. There is 
scarce a poor family in the neighl)ourhood, ])ut wears 
something or other that has had the labour of her 
hands. Her wise and pious mind neither wants 
the amusement, nor can hear with the folly of idle 
and impertinent work. She can admit of no such 
follv as this in the day because she is to answer for 
all her actions at night. When there is no wisdom 
to be observed in the employment of her liaiids, 
when there is no useful or charitable work to be done, 
Miranda will work no more. At her table she lives 
Strictly by this rule of holy Scripture, Whether ye eat, 
or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the (jlory of God. 
This makes her begin and end every meal, as she 
begins and ends every day, with acts of devotion : she 
eats and drinks only for the sake of living, and with so 
regular an abstinence, that every meal is an exercise of 
self-denial, and she humbles her body every time that 
she is forced to feed it. If Miranda ’was to run a 
race for her life, she would submit to a diet that was 
proper for it. But as the race which is set before her 
is a race of holiness, purity, and heavenly affection, 
which she is to finish in a corrupt, disordered body of 
earthly passions, so her everyday diet has only this one 
end, to make her body fitter for this spiritual race. 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of scales, but 
she weighs it in a much better balance ; so much as 
gives a proper strength to her body, and renders it 
able and willing to obey the soul, to join in psalms and 
prayers, and lift up eyes and hands towards heaven with 
greater readiness : so much is Miranda's meal. So 
that Miranda will never have her eyes swell with 
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fatness, or pant under a lieavy load of flesh, until she 
has changed her religion. 

The holy Scriptures, especially of the New Testa- 
ment, are her daily study; these she reads with a 
watcliful attention, constantly casting an eye upon 
herself^ and trying herself by every doctrine that is 
there. Wlien slie has the New Tqstament in her 
hand, she sup])oses herself at the feet of our Saviour 
and his Aj)Ostles, and makes eveiy thing that she 
l(*arns of them so many laws of her life. She receives 
their sacred words with as much attcmtion and reverence 
as if she saw their persons, and knew that they "were 
just conui from Heaven, on purpose to teach her the 
way that leads to it. 

She thinks that the trying of herself every day by 
the doctrines of Scrij)tur(», is the only possible way to 
be ready lor In^r trial at the last day. She is some- 
times afraid that she lays out too much money in 
books, because she cannot forbear buying all pi’actical 
books of any note, especially such as enter into the 
heart of religion, and describe the immrd holiness of 
the Christian life. But of all human writings, the 
lives of pious ])ersons and eminent saints are her 
greatest delight. In these she searches as for hidden 
treasure, hoping to find some secret of holy living, 
some uncommon degree of pi(;ty, wdiich she may make 
her own. By this means Miranda has her head and 
her heart so stored with all the ])rincii)les of w isdom 
and holiness, she is so full of the one main business 
of life, that she finds it difiicult to converse upon any 
other subject ; and if you are in her company, wdien 
she thinks it proper to talk, you must be made wiser 
and better, whether you will or no. 

To relate her charity, w'ould be to relate the history 
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of every day for twenty yeare ; for so Ion" lias all her 
fortune been sjiont that way. She has set up near 
twenty poor tradesmen that had failed in tlieir busi- 
ness, and saved as many from failin". Slio has edu- 
cated several j)oor childrciii, that were jiicked up in the 
streets, and put them in a way of an honest employ- 
ment. As soon as any labourer is confined at honnj 
with sickness, she sends him, till ho recovers, twice the 
value of his wages, that he may have one j)art to give 
to Ills family as usual, and the other to provide things 
convenient for his sickm^ss. 

If a family seems too large to bo supported by the 
labour of those that can work in it, slu' ])ays their nmt, 
and gives them something yearly towards their clotliing. 
By this means, there are many poor families tliat live 
in a comfortable manner, and are from year to year 
blessing her in their prayers. 

If there is any poor man or woman that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobatcj, Miranda has 
her eye upon them ; she watches their time of need 
and adversity ; and if she can discover that they arc 
in any great straits, or affliction, sIkj gives them speedy 
relief. She has this care for this sort of people, be- 
cause she once saved a very profligate })erson from 
being carried to prison, who immediately became a 
true penitent. 

There is nothing in the character of Miranda more 
to be admired, than this temper. For this tenderness 
of affection towards the most abandoned sinners is the 
highest instance of a divine and god-like soul. 

Miranda once passed by a house, where the man and 
his wife were cursing and swearing at one another in a 
most dreadful manner, and three children crying about 
them ; this sight so much affected her compassionate 
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mind, tliat slio wont the next day, and brought t\m 
three cliildren, that tliey might not be ruined by living 
with such wicked parents : tlioy now live with Miranda^ 
are bhissed with her care and ])rayers, and all the good 
works which she can do for them. They hear her talk, 
they see her live, they join with her in psalms and 
prayers. The eldest of them has already converted 
his parents from their wicked life, and shows a turn of 
mind so remarkably pious, that Miranda intends him 
for holy orders; that, being thus saved himself, he 
may bo zealous in the salvation of souls, and do to 
other miserable objects as she has done to him. 

Miranda is a constant relief to poor people in their 
misfortunes mid accidents : there are sometimes little 
misfortunes that ha])])en to them, which of tlumselves 
they could never be able to overcome. The death of a 
cow or a hoj'sc, or some little robbery y would kee}) them 
in distress all their lives. She does not suffer them to 
grieve under such accidents as these. She immcHliately 
gives them the full value of their loss, and makes use of 
it as a means of raising their minds towards God. 

She has a gnjat t('ndeni(*ss for old people that are 
grown past tlunr labour. The parish allowance for 
such ])(*ople is very seldom a comfortable mainte- 
nance : for this reason thi\v are the constant objects of 
her care ; she adds so much to their allowance, as 
somewhat exceeds the w^ages they got wlu'n they were 
young. This she does to comfort the infirniitit's of 
their age, that, being free from trouble and distress, 
th(y may serve God in peace and tranquillity of 
mind. 8he has generally a large niiniber of this 
kind, who, by her charities and exhortations to holi- 
ness, spend their last days in great piety and devo- 
tion. 
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Miranda never wants compassion, oven to conmion 
bej^ojars ; especially towards those that are old or sick, 
or full of sores, that want eyes or limbs. She hears 
their comjduints with tenderness, f»iv('s them some proof 
of her kinchiess, and never rejects them with hard, or 
reproachful lang;ua"e, for fear of adding affliction to 
lier fellow-creatures. 

If a poor old traveller tells her that Ikj has 
neither strength, nor food, nor money left, she never 
bids him go to the place from whence he came, or 
tells him that she cannot relieve him, because he 
may be a cheat, or she does not know him ; hut she 
relieves him for that reason, bc'^aiisc] he is a stvau’- 
ger, and unimoren to her. I^r it is the most nobh^ 
part of charity, to be kind and teinh'r to those whom 
w'e newer saw before, and perhaj)s never may secj 
again in this life, 1 was a stranger, and ye took me 
in, saith our blessed Saviour : but w^lio (!an pcirforrn 
this duty, that will not relieve persons that are un- 
known to him ? 

Miranda considers that Lazarus was a common 
beggar, that Ik* was the care of angels, ami cari-i(‘d into 
Ahrakamls bosom. She considers that our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles were kind to beggars ; that 
they spoke comfortably to them, healed tluiir dis(‘aHes, 
and restored eyes and limbs to the lame and blind ; 
that Peter said to the beggar that wanted an alms 
from him. Silver and gold have I none, hut such as I 
have give I thee : in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk, Miranda, thcrefort^, 
never treats beggars with disregard and aversion; 
but she imitates the kindness of our Saviour and his 
Apostles towards them : and though she cannot, like 
them, work miracles for their relief, yet she relieves 
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them witli tliat power that she hath ; and may say, 
with the Ai)ostle, Such as I ham give I thee^ in the 
naine of Jesus ChruL 

It may !)(?, says Miranda^ that I may often give to 
those til at do not deserve it, or that will make an ill 
use of my alms. But what then ? Is not this th(3 
very method of divine goodness? Does not God 
make his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good ? Is 
not this the veiy goodness that is recommended to 
us in Scripture, that, by imitating of it, \ve may be 
children of our Father which is in Heaven, who 
sendeth rain on the just, a7id on the unjust ? And 
shall I w’ithhold a little money, or food, from my 
fellow-creature, for fear lie should not be good 
enough to njceive it of me ? Do I bog of God to 
<leal with me, not according to my merit, but accord- 
ing to his own great goodness ; and shall I be so ab- 
surd as to withhold my charity from a j)oor brother, 
because ho may perhaps not deserve it ? Shall I use 
a measure towards him, wdiieh I pray God never to 
use to>vards me ? 

Besides, wdiere has tlic Scripture made merit the 
rule or measure of charity? On the contrary, the 
Scripture saith, If thy enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him drink. 

Now' this plainly teaches us, that the merit of 
persons is to be no rule of our charity ; but that w e 
are to do acts of kindness to those that least of all 
deserve it. For if I am to love and do good to my 
worst enemies; if I am to be charitable to them, 
notwithstanding all their spite and malice ; surely 
is no measure of charity. If I am not to with- 
hold my charity from such bad people, and wdio are 
at the same time my enemies, surely I am not to deny 
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alms to poor beggars, whom I lu’itlier know to ])e 
bad people, nor any way iny enemies. 

You will perhaps say, that by this means I encou- 
rage ])eople to be heffijars. But the saim* thought- 
less objection may be mach? against all kinds of cha- 
rities, for they may encourage jieople to depend 
uj)on tliem. The same may be said against fovfjir- 
ing our enemies, for it may encourage i)eoph? to do 
us hurt. The same may be said even against tin? 
goodness of God, that by pouring his idessings on 
the evil and on the good, on the just and on the un- 
just, evil and unjust men are encouraged in tlieir 
wicked ways. The same may he said against clotli- 
ing the naked, or giving medicines to tlu‘ sick ; for 
that may encourage people to neglect t]i(mis(‘lv('s, 
and ])e candess of their health. But when tlie lore 
of God dwelleih in you, when it has enlarged your 
heart, and filled you with })owels of mercy and com- 
passion, you will make no more such objections as 
these. 

When you arc at any time turning away the poor, 
the old, the sick, and helpless traveller, tin* lame, or 
the blind, ask yourself this question. Do 1 sincerely 
wish these poor creatures may be as ha])])y as 
Lazarus, that was carricMl })y angels into Abraham’s 
bosom ? Do I sincerely desire that God would make 
them fellow-heirs with me in eternal gloiy ? Now if 
you search into your soul, you will find that th(;re is 
none of these motions there ; that you ai*(; wishing 
nothing of this. For it is impossible for any one 
heartily to wish a poor creature so great a haj)j)i- 
ness, and yet not have a heart to give hiiii a small 
alms. For this reason, says Miranda, as far as 1 
can, I give to all, because 1 pray to God to forgive 
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all; and I cannot refuse an ahns to tliose whom I 
pray Go<l to bh^ss, whom I wish to be partakers of 
eternal (jlory^ but am glad to show some degree of 
love to jjjuch as, I ho])e, w’ill be th(i objects of tlie 
infinite love of God. And if, as our Saviour has 
assured us, it he more blessed to give than to receive j 
we ouglit to look uj)on thosc^ that ask our alms, as so 
many friends and henefactorsy that come to do us a 
great(?r good than they can receive, that come to exalt 
our virtue, to be witnesses of our charity, to be monu- 
ments of our love, to be our advocates with God, to be 
to us in Christ’s stead, to appear for us at the day of 
judgment, and to Indp us to a blessedness greater than 
our alms can bestow on them. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life, of the devout 
Miranda; and if sh(' lives ten y(‘ars longer, she will 
htive sj'ent sixty hundred j)ounds in charity; for that 
which she allows herself, may fairly be reckoned 
amongst her alms. 

When sh(* dies, she must shine amongst Apostles^ 
and saintSy and viaidyrs; she must stand amongst 
the first servants of God, and be glorious amongst 
tliose that have fought the good fight, and finished 
their course with joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CONTAINING SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE LIFE OF MIRANDA, AND 
SHOWING HOW IT MAY, AND OUGHT TO UE IMITATED 11 Y ALL HER 
SEX. 

Now this life oH 31 iranday which I heartily recom- 
mend to the imitation of her sex, however contrary it 
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may seem to the way and fashion of the world, is yet 
suitable to the true spirit, and founded upon the 
plainest doctrines of Christianity. 

To live as she does, is as truly suitable to the 
Gospel of Christ, as to be ha2)tize(ly or receive the 
sacrement. 

Her spirit is that which animated the saints of 
former ages ; and it is because they lived as she does, 
that we now celebrate their memories, and praise 
God for their examples. 

There is nothing that is whimsical, trijlimf, or ?/w- 
reasonahhi, in her character, but every thing there 
described is a right and proper instance ol‘ a solid 
and real piety. 

It is as easy to show that it is rchimsical to go to 
church, or to say one’s prayers, as that it is whimsical 
to observe any of these rules of life. F or all Miranda's 
rules of living unto God, of spending licr time and 
fortune, of eating, working, dressing, and conversing, 
are as substantial j)arts of a reasonable and holy life, 
as devotion and prayer. 

For there is notliing to be said for the wisdom of 
sobriety, the wisdom of devotion, tlie wisdom of cha- 
rity, or the wisdom of humility, but what is as good 
an argument for the wise and reasonable use of ay- 
jpareL 

Neither can any thing be said against the folly of 
luxury, the folly of sensuality, the folly of extrava- 
gance, the folly of py'odigality, the folly of ambition, 
oi idleness, or indulgence, but what must be said against 
the folly of dress. For religion is as deejdy concerned 
in the one as in the other. 

If you may be vain in one thing, you may be vain 
in every thing; for one kind of vanity only differs 
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from another, as one kind of intemperance difters from 
another. 

If you spend your fortune in the needless, vain 
finery of dress, you cfinnot condemn prodigality, or 
extravagance, or luxury, without condemning yourself. 

If you fancy that it is your only folly, and that 
therefore there can be no great matter in it, you are 
like those that think they are only guilty of the folly 
of covetousness, or the folly of ambition. Now 
though some p(‘ojile may live so plausible a life, as 
to appear chargeable with no other iiiiilt than that 
of covetousness or ambition ; yet the case is not as it 
a])pcars, for covetousness or ambition cannot subsist 
in a heart, in other respects rightly devoted to 
God. 

In like manner, though some ])eople may spend 
most that they have in needless, expensive ornaim'nts 
of dress, and yet seem to be in every other respect 
truly ])ious, yet it is certainly false ; for it is as im- 
possible for a mind that is in a trm state of religion, 
to be vain in the use of clothes, as to be vain in tlu‘ 
use oi’ alms or devotions. Now to convince you of 
this from your own reflections, let us suppose that 
some eminent saint, as for instance, that the holy 
Viryin Mary was sent into the world, to be again in 
a state of trial for a few years, and that you weni 
going to her, to bo ediiied by her great piety ; 
would you expect to find her dressed out, and 
adorned in fine and expensive clothes? No. You 
would know, in your own mind, that it was as iin- 
j)ossible, as to find her learning to dance. Do but 
add saint, or holy, to any 2>erson, either man or 
woman, and your own mind tells you immediately, 
that such a character ciajinot admit of the vanity of 

II 2 
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fine apparel. A saint genteelly dressed, is as great 
nonsense as an Apostle in an embroidered suit; every 
one’s own natural sense convinces him of the incon- 
sistency of these things. 

Now what is the reason, that, when you think of a 
saint, or eminent servant of God, you cannot admit 
of tlie vanity of ap])arel ? Is it not because it is in- 
consistent with such a right state of heart, such true 
and exalted piety ? And is not this, therefore, a dc~ 
inonstration, that where such vanity is admitted, 
there a right state of heart, true and exalted piety, 
must needs be wanting ? For as certainly as the holy 
Vinjin Mary could not indulge herself, or conform 
to the vanity of the world in dress and Jigure, so 
certain is it, that none can indulge themselves in this 
vanity, but those who wfint her j)iety of heart ; and 
consequently it must be owned, that all needless and 
expensive finery of dress is tlnj effect of a disorden'd 
heart, that is not governed by the true spirit of rcli- 
gion. 

Covetousness is not a crime because there is any 
harm in gold or silver, but because it su|)posos a 
foolish and unreasonable state of mind, that is falh'ii 
from its true good, and sunk into such a i)oor and 
wretched satisfaction. 

In like manner, the expejisive finery of dress is not 
a crime because there is any thing good or evil in 
clothes, but because the expensive ornaments of 
clothing shows a foolish and unreasonable state of 
heart, that is fallen from right notions of human na- 
ture, that abuses the end of clothing, and turns the 
necessities of life into so many instances of pride and 
folly. 

All the world agree in condemning remarkable 
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fops. Now what is the reason of it? Is it because 
there is any thing sinful in their particular dresSy or 
affected manners? No: but it is because all people 
know that it shows tlie state of a man’s mind, and that 
it is impossi])le for so ridiculous an outside to have 
any thing wise, or reasonable, or good within. And, 
indeed, to suj)pose a fop of great piety, is as much 
nonsense, as to suppose a coward of great courage. 
So that all the world agree in owning, that the use 
and manner of clothes is a mark of the state of a 
man’s mind, and, consequently, that it is a thing 
highly essential to religion. But then it should be 
well considered, that as it is not only the sot that is 
guilty of intemperance, but every one that transgresses 
the right and religious measures of eating and drink- 
ing ; so it should be considered, that it is not only tlie 
fop thpt is guilty of the vanity and abuse of dress, but 
every one that departs from the reasonable and reli- 
gious ends of clothing. 

As, therefore, every argument against sottislnms 
is as good an argument against all hinds of intem- 
perance; so every argument against the vanity of 
fops, is as good an argument against all vanity and 
abuse of dress. For they are all of the same kind, 
and only differ as one degree of intemperance may 
differ from another. She wdio only paints a little, 
may as justly accuse another because she paints a 
great deal, as she that uses but a common finery 
of dress accuse another that is excessive in the 
finery. 

For as, in the matter of temperance, there is ?w 
rule but the sobriety that is aceording to the doc- 
trines and spirit of our religion ; so, in tlie matter of 
apparel, there is no rule to be observed but such a 
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right use of clothes as is strictly according to the doc- 
trines and spirit of our religion. To pretend to make 
the way of the world our measure in tliese things, is 
as w’eak and absurd as to make the way of the world 
the measure of our sobriety, abstinence, or humility. 
It is a pretence that is exceedingly absurd in the 
mouths of Christians, who are to b(* so far from con- 
forming to the fashions of this life, that to liave 
overcome the world, is made an essential mark of 
Christianity. 

This therefore is the way that you are to Judge of 
the crime of vain apparel: you an* to consider it as 
an ofh.'Tice againt the proppr use of clotlies, as covet- 
ousness is an offence against the ])roper use of money ; 
you are to consider it as an indulgence of proud and 
unreasonable tempers, as an offence against the hv- 
mility and sobriety of the Christian spirit ; you are 
to consider it as an offence against all those doc- 
trines that require you to do all to the (jlory of God, 
that require you to make a r^iyht use of your talents; 
you are to consider it as an offence against all those 
texts of Scripture that command you to love your 
neighbour as yourself, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and do all works of charity that you are 
able: so that you must not deceive yourself with 
saying. Where can be the hann of clothes 1 for the 
covetous man might as well say. Where can be the 
harm of gold or silver ? but you must consider, that it 
is a great deal of harm to want that loise, and rm- 
soyiahlcy and humble state of heart, which is according 
to the spirit of religion, and which no one can have in 
the manner that he ought to have it, who indulges 
himself either in the vanity of dress, or the desire of 
riches. 
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There is therefore nothing right in the use of clothes, 
or in tlie use of any thing else in the world, but the 
plainness and sm/jiUclty of the Gospel. Every other 
use of things (however polite and fashionable in the 
world) distracts and disorders the lieart, and is incon- 
sistent with that inward state of piety, that purity of 
heart, that wisdom of mind, and regularity of affec- 
tion, which Christianity requireth. 

If you would be a good Christian, there is but 
one way, — you must Uee wholly unto God : and if you 
would live wholly unto God, you must live according 
to the wisdom that comes from God ; you must act 
according to riglit judgments of the nature and value 
of things ; you must live in the exercise of holy and 
heavenly affections, and use all tlic gifts of God to liis 
praise and glory. 

Some persons, perhaj)s, who admire the purity and 
perff'ction of this life of MiramUi, may say, How can 
it be proposed as a common example? How can we 
who arc married, or we who are under the direction of 
our parents, imitate such a life ? 

It is answered. Just as you may imitate the life of 
oui’ blessed Saviour and his Apostles. The circum- 
stances of our Saviour’s life, and the state and condi- 
tion of liis Apostles, were more different from yours, 
than those Miranda! s are; and yet their life, the 
purity and perfection of their behaviour, is the com- 
mon example that is proposed to all Christians. 

It is their spirit, therefore, their piety, their love of 
God, that you are to imitate, and not the particular 
form of their life. 

Act under God as they did, direct your common 
actions to that end which they did, glorify your 
proper state with such love of God, such charity to 
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your neighbour, such humility and self-denial, as they 
.did; and then, though you are only teaching your 
own children, and St. Paul is converting whole na- 
tions, yet you are following his steps, and acting after 
his example. 

Do not think, therefore, that you cannot, or need 
not, be like Miranda, because you are not in her 
state of life ; for as the same spirit and temper would 
have made Miranda a saint, though she had been 
forced to labour for a maintenance, so if you will but 
aspire after her sj)irit and tcm})cr, every form and 
condition of life will furnish you with sufficient means 
of employing it. 

Miranda is what she is, because she does every 
thing in the name of God, and with regard to her duty 
to him ; and when you do the same, you will be 
exactly like her, though you arc never so different 
from her in the outward state of your life. 

You are married, you say ; therefore you have not 
your time fortune in your power as she has. 

It is very true ; and therefore you cannot spend so 
much time, nor so much money, in the manner that she 
does. 

But now Miranda! s perfection does not consist in 
this, that she spends so much time, or so much money 
in such a manner, but that she is careful to make 
the best use of all that time, and all that fortune, 
which God has put into her hands. Do you, there- 
fore, make the best use of all that time and money 
which are in your disposal, and then you are like 
Miranda. 

If she has troo hundred pounds a year, and you 
have only two mites, have you not the more reason 
to be exceeding exact in the wisest use of them ? If 
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she has a great deal of time, and you have but a 
little, ought you not to be the more watchful and 
circu7iispect, lest that little should be lost? 

You say, if you were to imitate the cleanly plainness 
and cheapness of her dress, you should offend your 
hushayids. 

First, Be veiy sure that this is true, before you 
make it an excuse. 

Secondly, If your hushands do really require you to 
patch your faces, to expose your breasts nahed, and to 
be fine and expensive in all your apparel, then take 
these two resolutions : 

First, To forbear from all this, as soon as your hus- 
hands will permit you. 

Secondly, To use your utmost endeavours to re- 
commeiul yourselves to their affections by such solid 
virtues, as may correct the vanity of their minds, 
and teach them to love you for such qualities as will 
make you amiable in the sight of God and his holy 
angels. 

As to this doctrine concerning the plainness and 
modesty of dross, it may perhaps be thought by 
some to be sutKciently confuted by asking, whether all 
persons are to be clothed in the same manner ? 

Th()se questions are generally put by those who 
had rather perplex the plainest truths, than be obliged 
to follow them. 

Let it be siqiposcd, that I had recommended an 
universal plainness of diet. Is it not a thing suffi- 
ciently reasonable, to be universally recoin in ended? 
But would it thence follow’, that the nobleman and the 
labourer were to live upon the same food? 

Suppose I had jiressed an universal temperance, 
does not religion enough justify such a doctrine? 
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But would it therefore follow, that all people were 
to drink the same liquors, and in the same quantity? 

In like manner, though 'plainness and sobriety 
of dress is recommended to all, yet it does by no 
means follow, tliat all are to be clothed in the same 
manner. 

Now w hat is the particular rule with regard to tem- 
perance ? How shall particular persons that use dif- 
ferent liquors, and in diftcrent quantities, preserve their 
temperance ? 

Is not this the rule ? Are they not to guard 
against indulgence, to make their use of liquors a 
matter of conscience, and allow of no refreshments, but 
such as are consistent w ith the strictest rules of Chris- 
tian sobriety ? 

Now transfer this r%de to tlie matter of apparel, 
and all questions about it are answered. 

Let every one but guard against the vanity of 
dress, let tliem but make their use of cdothes a 
matter of conscience, let them but desire to make the 
best use of their money; and then every one has a 
rule, that is sufficient to direct them in every state of 
life. Tliis rule will no more let the great be vain in 
their dress, than intemperate in their liquors; and 
yet w ill leave it as lawful to have some difference in 
their apparel, as to have some difference in their 
drink. 

But how you will say, that you may use the fmest, 
richest wines, when, and as you please; that you 
may be as expensive in them as you have a mind, 
because different liquors are allowed. If not, how 
can it be said, that you may use clothes as you please, 
and wear the richest things you can get, because the 
hare difference of clothes is lawful ? 
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For as the lawfulness of different liquors leaves no 
room, nor any excuse, for the smallest degrees of in- 
temperance in drinking, so the law fulness of different 
a[)parel leaves no room, nor any excuse, for the 
smallest degrees of vanity in dress. 

To ask what is vanity in dress, is no more a 
puzzling question, than to ask w hat is intemperance 
in drinking. And though religion does not here 
state the particular measure for all individuals, yet it 
gives such general rules, as are a sufficient direction 
in every state of life. 

IFe that lets religion teach him that the end of 
drinking is only so far to refresh our spirits, as to 
keep us in good health, and make soul and body 
fitter for all the offices of a holy and pious life, and 
that he is to desire to glorify God by a right use of 
this liberty, will always know what intemperance is, 
in his particular state. 

So he that lets religion teach him that the end of 
clothing is only to hide our shame and nakedness, 
and to secure our bodies from the injuries rveather, 
and that he is to desire to glorify God by a sober 
and wise use of this necessity, w ill always know' w hat 
vanity of dress is, in his particular state. 

And he that thinks it a needless nicety to talk of 
the religious use of apparel, has as much reason to 
think it a needless nicety to talk of the religious use 
of liquors. For luxury and indulgence in dress is 
as great an abuse, as luxury and indulgence in eating 
and drinking. And there is no avoiding either of 
them, but by making religion the strict measure of 
our allowance in both cases. And there is nothing 
in religion to excite a man to this pious exactness in 
one case, but what is as good a motive to the same 
exactness in the other. 
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Farther, as all things that are lawful are not 
therefore expedient^ so there are some things lawful 
in the use of liquors, and apparel, which, by abstaining 
from them for pious ends, may be made means of 
great perfection. 

Thus, for instance, if a man should deny himself 
such use of liquors as is lawful; if he should refrain 
from such expense in his drink as might be allowed 
without sin 5 if he should do this, not only for the 
sake of a more j)^ous self-denial, but tliat lie might 
be aide to relieve and refresh the hclph^ss, poor, and 
sick : if anotlier should abstain from tlie use of that 
which is lawful in dj^ess, if he should be more fr^tgal 
and mean in liis habit than the? necessities of religion 
absolutely require ; if' he should do this not only as 
a means of a better humility, but that he may be more 
able to clothe other people; these persons might be 
said to do that wliich was highly suitable to the true 
spirit, though not absolutely required by the lettei', 
of the law of Christ. 

For if those who give a cup of cold rcater to a disciple 
of Christ shall not lose their reward, liow dear must they 
be to Christ, who often give themselves water, that 
they may be able to give rcine to the sick and languish- 
ing members of Christ’s body ! 

But to return. All that has been here said to 
married women, may serve for the same instruction to 
such as are still under the direction of their parents* 

Now though the obedience which is due to parents 
does not oblige them to carry their virtues no higher 
than their parents require them ; yet their obedience 
requires them to submit to their direction in all things 
not contrary to the laws of God. 

If, therefore, your parents require you to live more 
in the fashion and conversation of the world, or to be 
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more expensive in your dress and person, or to dispose 
of your time otherwise than suits with your desires 
after rjreater perfection^ you must submit, and bear it 
as your cross^ till you are at liberty to follow the 
higher counsels of Christ, and have it in your power 
to choose the best ways of raising your virtue to its 
greatest height. 

Now although, whilst you are in this state, you may 
be obliged to forego some means of improving your 
virtue, yet there are some others to be found in it, that 
are not to be had in a life of more liberty. 

For if in this state, wdiere ohedience is so great a 
virtue, you comply in all things lawful, out of a pious, 
tender sense of duty, tlien those things wdiicli you ihus 
perform are, instead of being hindrances of your virtue, 
turned into means of imjn’oviiig it. 

What you lose by being restraincnl from sucli things 
as you would choose to observe, you (join by that ex- 
cellent virtue of obedience, in humbly complying 
against your temper. 

Now wdiat is here granted, is only in things lanfal: 
and therefore the diversion of our KufjJish sta(je is 
here (jxcepted ; being elsewhere proved, as I think, to 
be ahsolutelt/ unlaivfuL 

Tims much to show how persons under the direction 
of othei’s may imitate the wise and pious life of* J//- 
randa. 

But as for those wdio are altogether in their own 
hands, if tlie liberty of their state makes them covet 
the best fjifts, if it carries them to choose the most 
eoncellent ways, if they, having all in their own power, 
should turn the whole form of their life into a regular 
exercise of the highest virtues, happy are they who 
have so learned Christ. 
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All persons cannot receive this saying. They that 
are able to receive it, let them receive it, and bless 
that S])irit of God, which has put such good motions 
into their hearts. 

God may be served and glorified in every state of 
life. But as there are some states of life more desir- 
able than others, that more purifv our natures, that 
more iinj)rove our virtues, and dedicate us unto God 
in a higher manner, so those who arc at liberty to 
choose tor themselves seem to be called by God to be 
more eminently devoted to his service. 

Ever since the beginning of Christianity therc^ liath 
been two orders^ or ranksy of people amongst good 
Christians. 

The one tliat feared and served God in the common 
offices and business of a secular worldly life : 

Tlio other renouncing the common business, and 
common enjoyments of life, as rivhesy marrwf/ey ho- 
nours, and pleasareSy devoted themselves to voluntary 
poverty, virginity, devotion, and retircnicnt, that by 
this means they miglit live wliolly unto God, in the 
daily exercise of a divine and heavenly life. 

This testimony I have from the famous ecclesiastical 
historian Knsehius, who lived at tlie time of tin? First 
General Council, when the faith of our Niccue Creed 
was esta])lished, when the Church was in its greatest 
glory and puHty, when its bishops were so many holy 
fathers, and eminent saints, 

“ Therefore,’^ saith he, “ there hath been instituted 
in the Church of Christ, tivo ways, or manners, of 
living. The one, raised above the oi’dinary state ^f 
nature, and common ways of living, rejects wedlock, 
possessions, and worldly goods, and, being wholly sepa- 
rate and removed from the ordinary conversation of 
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common life, is appropriated and devoted solely to the 
worship and service of God, through an exceeding 
degree of hcavenhj love, 

‘‘They who are of this order of people seem dead 
to the life of this world, and, having their bodies only 
upon earth, are in their minds, and contemplations, 
dwelling in heaven. From whence, like so many hea- 
venly inhabitants, they look down upon human life, 
making intercessions and oblations to Almighty God 
for the whole race of mankind. And this not with the 
blood of beasts, or the fat, or smoke, and burning of 
bodies, but with the highest exercises of true ])icty, with 
cleansed and purified hearts, and with a whole form of 
life strictly devoted to virtue. These are their sacri- 
fices, which they continually offer unto God, im- 
])loring his mercy and favour for themselves and their 
fello^v-crcatures. 

“ Christianity receives this as a perfect manner of 
life. 

“The other is of a lower form, and, suiting itself 
more to the condition of human nature, admits of 
chaste wedloch, the care of children and fiimily, of 
trade and business, and goes through all the employ- 
ments of life under a sense of piety, and fear of God. 

“Now they who have chosen this manner of life 
have their set tiiiuis for retirement and spiritual exer- 
cises, and particular days are set apart for their hearing 
and learning the word of God. And this order of 
])eoplc ai’c considered as in the second state of piety.”^ 

Thus this learned historian. 

If, therefore, persons of either sex, moved with the 
life of ^liranda, and desirous of perfection, should 
unite themselves into little societies, professing volun^ 
Euseb. Dcm. Evan. 1. 1. c. 8. 
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tary poverty , viryimtyj retirement, and devotion, living 
upon hare necessaries, that some might be relieved by 
their charities, and all be blessed witli tlicir prayers, 
and benefited by tlieir example ; or if, for want of tliis, 
they should practise tlie same manner of life, in as 
high a degree as tlicy could by themselves; such 
persons would be so far from being cliargcable with 
any superstition, or blind devotion, that they might be 
justly said to restore that piety, w'hi(di was the boast 
and fjlory of the Church, when its greatest saints wen^ 
alive. 

Now as this learned historian observes, that it was 
an exceeding great degree of heavenly love, that carried 
tliesc persons so much above the common miys of life 
to such an eminent state of holiiu'ss ; so it is not to be 
wondered at, that the religion of J esus Christ should 
fill the hearts of many Christians with this high degree 
of love. 

For a religion that opens such a scene of glory, that 
discovers things so infinitely above all the world, that 
so triumphs over deatli, that assures us of sucli man- 
sions of bliss, where we shall so soon be as the angels oi‘ 
God in heaven ; wdiat w^ondcr is it, if such a religion, 
such truths and expectations, should, in some holy 
souls, destroy all earthly desires, and make the ardent 
love of heavenly things be the one continual passion 
of their hearts ? 

If the religion of Christians is founded upon the in- 
finite humiliation, the cruel mockings and scouryings, 
the prodigious s^tfferings, the poor, persecuted life, and 
painful death, of a crucified Son of God ; wdiat wonder 
is it, if many humble adorers of this profound mystery, 
many affectionate lovers of a crucified Lord, should 
renounce tlieir share of worldly pleasures, and give 
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tlioins(‘lvc?s up to a continual course of mortification 
and self-denial, that thus suffering with Christ here, 
they may reign with him hereafter? 

I’l truth itself hath assured us that there is but one 
thing needfuty what woiid(T is it that there should be 
some amongst Christians so full ol* faith, as to believe 
this in the highest sense of the words, and to desire 
' sin*h a s(^j)aration from the world, that their care and at- 
tention to tin.* one thiijg needful may not be interrupted. 

If our bh'ssed Lord liath said. If than wilt be per- 
fevtjgn and sell that thou hast, and gire to the poory 
and thou shall have treasure in heaven : and come and 
follow me ; what wonder is it, that there should be 
amongst (liristians some such zt’alous followers of 
Christ, so intent uj)oii heavenly treasure, so de-irous of 
})erteetion, that tlnw should renounce the enjoyment of 
tln‘ir e>t}:tes, choose a voluntary j)overty, and relieve 
all the p >or that th(>y are able? 

If the chosen, vessel, St. Paul, hath said, Jle that is 
unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 
Ijordy how he mug please the Lord : and that there is 
this dijf'erence also between a wife and a virgin ; the 
unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord y 
that she mag he holg both in bod g and spirit ; what 
nonder is it if the purity and perfection of the virgin 
state hath been the j)raise and glory of the Church 
in its first and purest ages? that there hath always 
h(!en some so desirous of pleasing God, so zealous 
after everg decree of purity and perfi'(.*tion, so glad of 
every means of inij)roving their virtue, that they have 
renounced the comforts and enjoyments of wedlock, 
to him their lampSy to purify their souls, and wait upon 
God in a state of perpetual virginity ? 

And if in these our days we want examples of 
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these several def/rers of perfection, if neither clergy 
nor laity, are enou*j:h of this spirit ; if we are so I'ar 
departed from it, that a man seems, like St. Paul at 
Athens, a setter forth of strange doctrines, when he 
recommends self-denial, renunciation of the world, 
regular devotion, retirement, virginity, and voluntary 
poverty, it is ])ecaiise we are fallen into an au:e, where 
the love not only of many, hut of most, is ma,trd cold, 

I have made this little appeal to antiguity, ami 
quoted tluise few passages of Seriptm-f?, to su])po'-t 
some uncommon pra(;tiees in tin' lile of Miranda; 
and to show that Ikt higlujst rules of holy living, her 
devotion, self-denial, renunciation of the world, her 
charity, virginity, voluntary poverty, a/e founded in 
the sublimcst counsels of Christ and his Apostle's, 
suitable to the high ernectations of anotlier lih*, 
proi)er instances of a heavenly Uive, and all followed 
by the greatest saints of the best and purest ages of 
the Church. 

Jle that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


CHAPTER X. 

SHOWING now ALL OIIDTIRS AND RANKS OF MEN AND WOMEN, OF ALL 
AGES, ARE ORLIGEI) TO DEVOTE THEMSELVES ONTO GoD. 

I HAVE in the foregoing chapters, gone through the 
several great instances of Christian dijvotion, and 
shown that all the jiarts of our common life, our em- 
ployments, our talents, and gifts of fortune, are all to 
be made holy and acceptable unto God by a wise 
and religious use of every thing, and by directing 
our actions and designs to such ends as arc suitable 
to the honour and glory of God. 
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I shall now show that this regularity of devotion, 
this liolincss of common life, this it;ligious use of every 
thing we Jiave, is a devotion that is the duty of all 
orders of Christian people. 

FuhriKs lias had a learned education, and taken his 
degrees in the uuiversiiy ; lie came from tlicnee, that 
he might be irv.o. from any rules of life. He takes no 
employment upon him, nor enters into any business, 
because lie thinks ’hat every employment or business 
calls j>eo]iIc to the careful performance and just dis- 
( large of its several duties. When he is grave, he 
\i'l tell you that lie d'd not enter into lioly orders, 
because he looks upon it to be a state tliat requires 
great lioliness of life, and that it does not suit liis 
femiKT tc be so good. He will ti’ll you that he 
never intends to any, because he cannot oblige 
himsi'lf to that regularity of life and good beha viour 
which he takes to bo the duty of those that arc at the 
head of a family. He refused to be (jodfalher to his 
nephew, because he will have no truat of any kind to 
answer for, 

Ft/hitfs thinks that he is conscientious in this con- 
duct, and is therefore content with the most idle, imjier^ 
tlnent, and careless life. 

He has no religion, no devotion, no pretbnccs to 
Jiiety. He lives by no rules, and thinks all is very 
well, because he is neither a priest, nor ^father, nor a 
(fyardian, nor has any employment, or family, to look 
after. 

But Fnhifis, you are a rational creature, and, as 
such, arc as miK.di obliged to live according to reason 
and order, as a priest is obliged to attend to the altar, 
OY ynardian to be faitliful to his trust: if you live 
contrary to reason, you do not commit a small crime ; 

i2 
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you do not break a small trust; but you break the 
law of your nature, you rebel against God who gave 
you that nature, and put yourself amongst those whom 
the God of reason and order will punish as apostates 
and deserte7^s. 

Though you have no cmployniont, yet, as you are 
baptized into the profession of Christ’s religion, you 
arc as much obliged to live according to the holiness 
of the Christian spirit, and perform all the promises 
made at your baptism, as any man is obliged to be 
honest and faithful in his calling. If you abuse this 
great calling, you are not false in a small matter, but 
you abuse the precious blood of Christ; you crucify 
the Son of God afresh; you neglect llm highest in- 
stances of divine goodness; you disgrace the church 
of God; you blemish the body of Clirist ; you abuse 
the moans of grace, and the ])i’omises of glory ; and 
it will be more tolerable for Tifre and Sidoii at the day 
ofjadfpnent than for you. 

It is therefore great folly for any one to think 
himself at liberty to live as he pleases, because he is 
not in such a state of life as some others are : for if 
there is any thing dreadful in the abuse of any trust ; 
it there is any thing to be feared for the neglect of 
any calling ; there is nothing more to be feared than 
the wrong use of our rcasouy nor any thing more to 
be dreaded than the neglect of our Christian Calling ; 
which is not to serve the little uses of a short life, 
but to redeem souls unto God, to till heaven with 
saints, and finish a kingdom of eternal glory unto 
God. 

No man, therefore, must think himself excused from 
the exactness of piety and morality, because he has 
chosen to be idle and independent in the world ; for 
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the necessities of a reasonable and holy life are not 
founded in the several conditions and employments of 
this life, but in the immutable nature of God, and the 
nature of man. A man is not to be reasonable and 
holy, because he is a priest, or a father of a family ; 
but he is to be a pious priest, and a good fatlier, be- 
cause piety and goodness are the laws of human nature. 
Could any man please God, without living according to 
reason and order, there would be notliing displeasing 
to God in an idle priest, or a reprohate father. lie, 
therefore, that abuses his reason, is like him that 
abuses tlie priesthood ; and he that neglects the holi- 
ness of ttie Christian life, is as the man that disregards 
the most important tmsU 

If a man was to choose to put out his eyes, rather 
than enjoy the light, and see the works of God ; if he 
should voluntarily kill himself by refusing to eat and 
drink; every one would own that such a one was a 
rebel against God, that justly deserved his highest 
indignation. You would not say that this was only 
sinful in a priest, or a master of a family, but in every 
man as such. 

Now w herein does the sinfulness of this behaviour 
consist ? Does it not consist in this, that he abuses 
his nature, and refuses to act that part for which God 
had created him ? But if this be true, then all j)er- 
sons that abuse their reason, that act a diflerent part 
from that for w’hich God created them, are like this 
man, rebels against God, and on the same account 
subject to his wrath. 

Let us suppose that this man, instead of putting 
out his eyes, had only employed them in looking 
at ridiculous things, or shut them up in sleep; that 
instead of starving himself to death, by not eating at 
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all, he should turn ev<)ry meal into a feast, and eat 
and driiik like an could he he said to have 

lived more to the calory of God ? Could lie any more 
be said to act the part for which God had created 
him, than if he had put out his eyes, and starved 
himself to death ? 

Now do but suppose a man acting unreasonably ? 
do but suppose him extinguishing his reason, instead 
of putting out his eyes, and living in a course of 
folly and impertinence, instead of starving himself to 
death ; and then you have found out as great a rehel 
against God. 

For he that puts out his eyes, or murders himself, 
has only this guilt, that he abuses the powers that 
God has given him ; that he refuses to act that part 
for which he was created, and puts himself into a 
state that is contrary to the di'dne will. And surely 
this is the guilt of every one that lives an unreason- 
able, unholy, and foolish life. 

As, therefore, no particular state, or jirivatc life, is 
an excuse for the abuse of our bodies, or setf-niurder, 
so no particular state, or private life, is an excuse 
for the abuse of our reason, or the neglect of the 
holiness of the Christian religion. For sundy it is 
as much the will of God that wc should make the 
best use of our rational faculties, that wc should 
conform to the purity and holiness of Christianity, 
as it is the will of God that we should use our 
eyes, and eat and drink for the preservation of our 
lives. 

Until, therefore, a man can show that he sincerely 
endeavours to live according to the will of God, to 
be that which God requires him to be ; until he can 
show that he is striving to live according to the holi- 
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ness of the Christian religion : whosoever he be, or 
Avliercsoever lie be, he has all lhat to answer for, 
tliat th(*y have, who refuse to live, who abuse the 
greatest trusts, and ncglei;J the highest calling in the 
world. 

Every body acknowledges that all orders of men 
are to be equally and exactly hottest and faithful; 
there is no exception to be made in these duties, for 
any private or particular state of life. Now, if we 
would but attend to the reason and nature of things, 
if we would but consider tlie nature of God, and the 
nature of man, we should find the same necessity 
for eveiy other right use of our reason, for every 
grace, or religious temper of the Cliristian life j >ve 
should find it us absurd to suppose that one man 
must be exact in piety, and another need not, as to 
suppose that one man must be exact in hottasft/, but 
another need not : for Christian humility, sohrlctyy 
dovotiou, and pioty^ are as great and necessary parts 
of a reasonable lib', 'd'^jiistirc and honesty. And on the 
other hand, pride, sensuality, and covetousness, ari‘ as 
great disordcTs of the soul, are as high an abuse of 
our leason, and as contrary to God, as chcatiny and 
dishonesty. 2'heft and dishonesty seem, indeed, to 
vulgar eyes, to be greater sins, because they are so 
hurtful to civil society, and are so severely punished by 
human laws. But if we consider mankind in a. higher 
view, as God's order or society of rational beings, 
that are to glorify him liy the right use of their reason, 
and by a(;ting conformably to the ordci* of tlujir nature, 
>vc shall find that every temper that is equally con- 
trary to reason and order, that ojiposes God’s ends and 
designs, and disorders the beauty and glory of the 
rational world, is equally sinful in man, and equally 
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odious to God. This would show us thiit tlic sin of 
sensuality is like tlie sin dishonesty, and renders us 
as great objects of the divine displeasure. 

Again : if we consider mankind in a farther view, 
as a redeemed order oi fallen spirits, that arc bap- 
tized into a fellowship with the Son of God ; to be 
temples of the Holy Ghost ; to live according to his 
holy inspirations; to olFor to God the reasonable 
sacrifice of an humble, pious, and thankful life ; to 
purify themselves from the disorders of their fall ; 
to make a l ight use of the means of grace, in order 
to be sons of eternal glory; if wo look at mankind 
in this true light, then we shall find that all tempers 
that arc contrary to this holy society, that are abuses 
of this infinite mercy, all actions that make us unlike 
to Christ, that disgrace his body, that abuse the 
means of grac(^, and ojipos^ our hopes of glory, have 
every thing in them that can make ns for ever odious 
unto God. So that though prrle and smsuality, and 
other vices of the like kind, do not hurt civil society 
as cheating and dishonesty do ; yet they hurt that 
society, and oppose those ends, which are greater and 
more glorious in tlie eyes of God than all the societies 
that relate to this world. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more false than to ima- 
gine that, because we are private persons, that have 
taken upon us no charge or employment of life, 
therefore we may live more at large, indulge our ap- 
petites, and be less careful of the duties of piety and 
holiness ; for it is as good an excuse for clieatiny and 
dishonesty. Because he that abuses liis reason, that 
indulges himself in lust and sensuality, and neglects 
to act the wise and reasonable part of a true Chris- 
tian, has every thing in his life to render him hateful 
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to God, that is to be found in cheating and disho- 
nesty. 

If, tliei’cfore, you ratlier choose to be an idle epicure 
than to be unfaithfid; if you rather cliooso to live in 
hist and seiisualit}'^, than to injure your neighbour in 
Ills goods ; you have made no better a provision for the 
favour of God, than he that rather chooses to rob a 
house than to rob a church. 

For the abusing of our own nature is as great a 
disobedience against God, as the injuring our neigh- 
bour; and he that wants piety towards God, lias done 
as much to damn himself, as he that wants honesty to- 
wards men. Every argument^ therefore, that proves it 
necessary for all men in all stations of life to be truly 
honest, proves it equally necessary for all men in all sta- 
tions of life to be truly holy and pious, and do all things 
in such a manner as is suitable to the glory of God. 

Again : another argument to jirove that all orders 
of men arc obliged to be thus holy and devout in the 
conimon course of their lives, in the use of every thing 
that they enjoy, may be taken from our obligation to 
prmfcr. 

It is granted that prayer is a duty that belongs to 
all states and conditions of men : now^ if we inquire 
into the reason of this, why no state of life is to be 
excused from prayer, w'e shall find it as good a reason 
why every state of life is to be made a state of piety 
and holiness in all its parts. 

For the reason wdiy we are to pray unto God, and 
praise him with hymns, and psalms of thanksgiving, 
is this, because we are to live wdiolly unto God, and 
glorify him all possible ways. It is not because the 
praises of words, or fornu of thanksgiving, are more 
particularly parts of piety, or more the worship of 
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God than other things; but it is because tliey are 
possible ways of expressing our clepenticnce, our 
obedience and devotion to God. Now if tliis be the 
reason of verbal praises and thanksgivings to God, 
because we are to live unto God all possible ways, 
then it plainly follows, that avc are equally obliged to 
worship and glorify God in all other actions that can 
be turned into acts of piety and obedience to him. 
And, as actions arc of much more signiticancy than 
words, it must be a much more acceptable worship of 
God, to glorify him in all the actions of our (common 
life, than with any little Ibrms of words at any parti- 
cular timcjs. 

Thus, if God is to be worshi))})ed with forms of 
tlianksgivings, he that makes it a rule to be content 
and thankful in every part and accident of his life, 
because it comes from A..od, ])miscs God in a much 
higher manner than he that has some set time for 
singing of psalms. He that dares not say an ill- 
natured word, or do an unreasonabhi thing, because he 
considers God as everywhere i)resent, j)orh)rms a 
better devotion than he that dares not miss the church. 
To live in the world as a stranger and a pilgrim, using 
all its enjoymenis as if we used them not, making all 
our actions so many steps towards a better life, is 
offering a better saei ifice to God than any forms of 
holy and heavenly prayers. 

To be humble in all our actions, to avoid every 
appearance of pride and vanity, to be meek and 
lowly in our words, actions, dress, behaviour, and 
designs, in imitation of our blessed Saviour, is wor- 
shipping God in a higher manner than they who have 
only times to fall low on their knees in devotions. He 
that contents himself with necessaries, that he may 
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give the remamder to those that M^ant it ; that dares 
jiot to spend any money foolishly, because he considers 
it as a talent from God which must be used according 
to his will, praises God with something that is more 
glorious tiian songs of praise. 

He that has ap})ointed times for the use of wise and 
pious prayers, ])erfurms a proj)er instance of devotion ; 
but he that allows himself no times, nor any places, 
nor any actions, but such as are strictly conformable 
to w’isdom and holiness, worships the divine nature 
with the most true and substantial devotion. For who 
does not know, that it is bett(T to be })ure and holy, 
than talk about purity and holiness? Nay, who does 
not know', that a man is to be reckoned no farther 
jnire, or holy, or just, than as he is ))urc, and holy, 
and just in the common course of his life? But if 
this be plain, then it is also plain, that it is better to 
bo holy, than to have holy prayers. 

Pi'ayers, therefore, are so far from being a sufficient 
devotion, that they are the smallest parts of it. We 
are to ])raise God with words and piayers, because it 
is a possible w'ay of glorifying God, who has given 
us such faculties, as may he so used. But then as 
w'ords are but small things in themselves, as times of 
pray(jr are but little, if coni])ared with the rest of our 
lives ; so that devotion which consists in times and 
forms of prayer is but a very small thing, if com- 
pared to that devotion which is to appear in every 
other part and cii cumstanec of our lives. 

Again; as it is an easy thing to worship God 
with forms of w'ords, and to observe times of oftering 
them unto him, so it is the smallest kind of piety. 
And, on the other hand, as it is niore difficult to 
W'orship God with our substance, to honour him wdtli 
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the right use of our time, to offer to him the continual 
sacrifice of self-denial and mortification ; as it requires 
more piety to eat and drink only for such ends as may 
glorify God, to undertake no labour, nor allow of 
any diversion, but where wc can act in the name of 
God ; as it is more difficult to sacrifice all our corrupt 
tempers, correct all our passions, and make piety to 
.God the rule and measure of, all the actions of our 
coniirion life ; so the devotion of this kind is a much 
more acceptable service unto God, than those words 
of devotion which we offer to him either in the church, 
or in our closet. 

Every sober reader will easily perceive that I do 
not intend to lessen the true and great value of 
prayers, either public or private; but only to show 
him that they are certainly but a very slender part 
of devotion, when compared to a d(5VOut life. 

To see this in a yet clearer light, let us suppose a 
person to have ajipointed times for praising God with 
psalms and hymns, and to be strict in the observation 
of them ; let it be su[)poscd also, that in liis common 
life he is restless and uneasy, full of murmuriiigs and 
(;om plaints at every thing, never jdeased but by 
chance, as his temper happens to carry him, but mur- 
muring and repining at the very seasons, and having 
something to dislike in every thing that haj)[)ens to 
him. Now, can you conceive any thing more absurd 
and unreasonable than such a character as this ? Is 
such a one to be reckoned thankful to God, .because 
he has /orm,s of praise which he offers to him ? Nay, 
is it not certain that such forms of praise must be so 
far from being an acceptable devotion to God, that 
they must be abhorred as an abomination? Now the 
absurdity which you see in this instance, is the same 
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in any other part of our life ; if our common life hath 
any contrariety to our prayers, it is the same ahomi- 
iiatioii as songs of thanksgiving in the mouths of 
niurmurers. 

Bended knees, whilst you are clotlied wdtli pride ; 
heavenly petitions, whilst you are hoarding up trea- 
sures upon earth ; holy devotions, whilst you live in 
the follies of the world ; prayers of meekness and 
(•harity, wliilst your heart is the scat of spite and re- 
sentment ; hours of prayer, whilst you give u]> days 
and years to idle diversions, impertinent visits, and 
foolish pleasures ; are as absurd, unacceptable services 
to God, as forms of thanksgiving from a person that 
lives in re])inings and discontent. 

So that, unless the common course of our lives be 
according to the common sj)irit of our prayers, our 
])ray(n’s are so far from being a real or sufficient de- 
gree of devotion, that they become an empty lip- 
labour, or, what is worse, a notorious hypocrisy. 

Seeing, therefore, we are to make the spirit and 
temper of our ])rayers the common spirit and temper 
of our lives, this may serve to convince us that all 
orders of j)eoj)le are to labour and asj)ire after the 
same utmost j)erl’ection of the Christian life. For as 
all Christians are to use the same holy and heavenly 
devotions, as they are all with the same earnestness to 
pray for the Spirit of God, so is it a sufficient proof 
that all orders of ])eo])le are, to the utmost of their 
])Ower, to make their life agreeable to that one 8]>irit, 
for which they are all to pray. 

As certain, therefore, as the same holiness of prayers 
requires the same holiness of life, so certain is it, 
that all Christians are called to the same holiness of 
life. 
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A soldier, or a tradesman, is not called to minister 
at tlie altar, or preach tlic (lospel ; but ev('ry soldier 
or tradesman is as much obliged to be devout, bumble, 
holy, and lu^avenly-niinded, in all the pai‘ts of his com- 
mon life, as a cleniyman is obliged to be zealous, 
faithful, and laboi'ious, in all parts of his prof(,‘ssion. 

And all this for this one plain reason, because all 
pco])le are to ])ray for the same holiness, wisdom, and 
divine tem])ers, and to make themselves as fit as they 
can for the same heaven. 

All men, therefore, as men, have one and the same 
important business, to act up to the excellency of 
their rational nature, and to make reason and order 
the law of all their designs and actions. All Chris- 
tians, as Cliristiaiis, have one and the same calling, to 
live according to the excellency of the Christian spirit, 
and to make the sublime prci'epts of the Cirospel the 
riih^ and nu'asure of all their tein])(;rs in common life. 
The one thing needful to one, is the one thing needful 
to all. 

The merchant is no longer to hoard up treasures 
upon earth ; the soldier is no longer to fight for glory ; 
the great scholar is no longer to pride liimselt in the 
dc^pths of science ; but they must all with one sjiirit 
comt all thiufjs hut loss, for the excellency of the 
knofcledfje of Christ Jesus. 

The fine lady must teach her eyes to weep, and be 
clothed with humility. The polite (jentlemaji must 
exchange the gay thoughts of wit and fancy, for a 
hrohen and a contrite heart. The man of must 

so far renounce* tin; dignity of his birth, as to think 
himself mis(U‘able till he is horn ayain. Servants 
must consider their service as done unto (5od. Mas^ 
ters must consider their servants as their bi-ethren in 
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Christ, that are to be treated as tlicir fellow-incmbers 
of the mystical body of Christ. 

Yovnff ladies must either devote themselves to 
piety, prayer, self-denial, and all good works, in a 
virtjin state of life; or else marry, to be holy, sober, 
and prudent in the eare of a family, Ijringirig up tlicir 
children in piety, Imniility, and devotion, and abound- 
ing in all other good works, to the utmost of their 
state and capacity. They liavci no choice of any 
thing else, but must devote themselves to God in one 
of these states. They may choose a married, or a 
single life ; bat it is not left to tlieir choice, wlicther 
they will make (dtlier state a state of holiness, humi- 
lity, devotion, and all other duties of the Cliristian 
life. It is no more left in their powci*, because they 
have fortunes, or are born of rich parents, to divide 
themselves betwixt God and the world, or take su(;h 
])lcasures as their fortune will afford them, tlian it 
is allowable for them to be sometimes chaste and 
modest, and sometimes not. 

They arc not to consider how much religion may 
secure them a fair character, or how tiny may add 
devotion to an impertinent, ruin, and (fiddtj life ; but 
must look into the spirit and temper of their jirayers, 
into the nature and end of Christianity ; and then they 
will find that, whether married or unmarried, tiny 
have but one business upon their hands, to be wise, 
and pious, and holy, not in little modes and forms of 
worship, but in the Avholc turn of their minds, in the 
whole form of all their behaviour, and in the daily 
course of their common life. 

Youinj (jentlemen must consider what our blessed 
Saviour said to the young gentleman in the Gospel ; 
he bid him sell all that he had, and (fire to the jtoor. 
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Now tbougli this text should not oblige all people to 
sell all, yet it certainly obliges all kinds of people to 
emjjloif all their estates in such wise and reasonable 
and charitable ways, as may sufficiently show that 
all that they have is devoted to God, and that no part 
of it is kept from the poor to be spent in needless, 
vain, and foolish expenses. 

If, therefore, young goMlenwn propose to themselves 
a life of pleasure and indulgence, if they spend their 
estates in high living, in luxury and intemperance, in 
state and equipage, in pleasures and diversions, in 
sports and gaming, and such like wanton gratifications 
of their foolish passions, they have as much reason to 
look upon themselves to be Ang'^la as to be disciples of 
Christ. 

Let them be assured, that it is the one only business 
of a Ckrhtinn gentleman, to tlistinguish himself by 
good works, to be eminent in the most sublime vir- 
tues of the Gospel, to bear with the ignorance and 
Aveakness of the vulgar, to be a friend and ])atron to 
all that dwell about him, to live in the utmost li(*iglits 
of wisdom and holiness, and show through the whole 
course of his life a true religious greatness of mind. 
They must aspire after such a gentility, as they might 
have learnt from seeing the blessed J esus, and show 
no other spirit of a gentleman, but such as they might 
have got by living with the holy Apostles. They 
must learn to love God with all their heart, with all 
their soul, and with all their strength, and their 
neighbour as themselves ; and then they have all the 
greatness and distinction that they can have here, 
and are fit for an eternal happiness in heaven here- 
after. 

Thus in all orders and conditions, eitlicr of men or 
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women, this is the one common holiness, which is to 
]>e the common life of all Christians. 

Tlie merchant is not to leave devotion to the cler- 
gyman, nor the clerfjyman to leave humility to the 
labourer ; women of fortune are not to leave it to the 
poor of their sex to he discreet , chaste^ keepers at homCy 
to adorn themselves in modest apparel, shamefacedness, 
and sobriety ; nor poor women leave it to the rich 
to attend nt the worship and service of God. Great 
men must ])e eminent for true poverty of spirit, and 
])eople ol' a low and afflicted state must greatly rejoice 
ill God. 

The man of strenyth and power is to forgive and 
pray for his euemic'S, and the innocent sufferer, that is 
chained in prison, must, with J\iul and ISilas, at mid- 
night sing jiraises to God. For God is to be glorified, 
holiness is to be jiractised, and the spirit of religion is 
to be the common spirit of every Christian, in every 
state and condition of life. 

For the Son of God did not come from above to 
add an external form of worehip to the several ways 
of life that are in the world, and so to leave jieople 
to live as they did before, in such tempers and enjoy- 
ments as the fashion and spirit of the world approves ; 
but as he came down from heaven, altogether divine 
and hcfivenly in his own nature, so it w’as to ealbinan- 
kind to a divine and heavenly life; to the highest 
change of their own nature and temper ; to be born 
again of the Holy Spirit; to w^alk in the wisdom and 
light and love of God, and to be like him to tin* utmost 
of their power ; to renounce all the most plausible 
ways of the world, wh(»ther of greatness, business, or 
pleasure ; to a mortification of all their most agreeable 
passions ; and to live in such wisdom, and purity, and 
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holiness, as might fit them to be glorious in the enjoy- 
ment of God to all eternity. 

Whatever, therefore, is fooluh, ritUcuhms, vaiiiy or 
earthly, or sensual, in the life of a Christian, is soine- 
tliing that ought not to be there ; it is a spot and a 
defilement that must be washed away with tears of re- 
pentance. But if any thing of this kind runs through 
the course of our wliolc life, if we allow ourselves in 
things that are cither vain, foolish, or sensual, we 
renounce our profession. 

For as sure as .fesus Christ was wisdom and holi- 
ness, as sure as he came to make us like himself, and 
to be baptized into his spirit, so sure is it, that none 
can be said to kcej) to their Christian profession, but 
they who, to the utmost of their power, live a wise 
and lioly and heavenly life. This, and this alone, is 
Christianity, an univei'sal holiness in every ])art of 
life, a heavenly wisdom in all our actions, not con- 
forming to the sj)irit and temper of the world, but 
turning all worldly enjoyments into means of piety 
and devotion to God. 

But now, if this devout state of heart, if these 
habits of inward holiness, be true religion, tluiii true 
religion is ecpially the duty and happiness of all orders 
of men ; for there is nothing to recommend it to one, 
that is not the same recommendation of it to all states 
of people. 

If it be the happiness and glory of a bishop to live 
in this devout sj)irit, full of these holy tomi)ers, doing 
every thing as unto God, it is as much the glory and 
happiness of all men and women, whether young or 
old, to live in the same spirit. And whoever can find 
any reasons why an ancient bishop should be intent 
upon divine things, turning all his life into the highest 
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exercises of piety, wisdom, and devotion, will find them 
so niuiiy reasons why he should, to the utmost of his 
power, do the same himself. 

If you say that a bishop must be an eminent ex- 
ample of Christian holiness, because of his high and 
sacred calling, you say right. But if you say that it 
is more to his advantage to be exemplary, than it is 
yours, you greatly mistake: for there is nothing to 
make the highest degrees of lioliness desirable to a 
bishop, but what makes them equally desirable to every 
yoiinff person of every family. 

For an exalted piety, high devotion, and tlie reli- 
gious use ol* every thing, is as much tlie glory and 
hapjnness of one state of life, as it is of anotlier. 

Do but fancy in your mind wliat a spirit of piety 
you would have in the best bishop in tlie world, how 
you would have him hoc God, how you would have 
him iwitaie the life of our Saviour and liis A})ostles, 
liow you would have him live above the world, shining 
in all the instances of a heavenly life, and then you 
have found out that sj)irit which you ouglit to make 
the spirit of your own life. 

I desire every reader to dwell awhile upon tliis 
reflection, and pcrluq)s he will find more conviction 
from it than he imagines. Every one can tell how good 
and pious he would have some people to bej every 
one knows how wise and reasonable a thing it is in a 
bishop to be entirely above the world, and bo an 
eminent example of Christian perfection ; as soon as 
you think of a wise and ancAent bishop, you fancy 
some exalted degree of piety, a living example of all 
those holy tempers which you find described in the 
Gospel. 

Now if you ask yourself, what is the happiest thing 
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for a young clergyman to do ? You must be forced 
to answer, that nothin" can be so hapy)y and glorious 
for him, as to be like that excellent holy bishop. 

If you go on and ask, what is the happiest thing for 
young gentleman or his shters to do? The answer 
must be the same; that nothing can be so happy or 
glorious for them as to live in such habits of piety, in 
such exercises of a divine life, as this good old bishop 
does. For every thing that is great and glorious in 
religion, is as much the true glory of every man or 
woman, as it is the glory of any l)isho]). If high de- 
grees of divine love, if fervent charity, if spotless 
purity, if heavenly affection, if constant mortification, 
if frequent devotion, be the bc^^t and hap])icst way of 
life for any Christian, it is so for every Christian. 

Consider again: if you were to see a bishop in the 
whole course of his life living below his character, 
conforming to all the foolish tcm})ers of the world, 
and governed by the same cares and fears which 
govern vain and worldly nnm, what would you think 
of him? Would you think that he was only guilty 
of a small mistake? No, you would condemn him 
as erring in that which is not only the most, but the 
only im/portnnt matter that relates to him. Stay 
awhile in this consideration, till your mind is fully 
convinced how miserable a mistake it is in a bishop to 
live a careless worldly life. 

Whilst you are thinking in this manner, turn your 
thoughts towards some of your acquaintance, your 
brother, or sister, or any young person. Now, if you 
see the common course of their lives to be not accord- 
ing to the doctrines o^thc Gospel, if you see that their 
way of life cannot be said to be a sincere endeavour 
to enter in at the strait gate, you see something that 
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you arc to condemn, in the same degree, and for the 
same reasons. They do not commit a nmalJ mlstahe, 
but are wrong in tliat wiiieh is theh' all, and mistake 
their true happiness, as much as tliat huhop does, who 
ricgh'cts the high duties of his calling. Apply this 
reasoning to yourself; if you find yourself living an 
idle, indulgent, vain life, choosing rather to gratify 
your passions than to live u]) to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and practise the j)lain precepts of our 
blessed JiOrd, you have all that blindness and un- 
r(?asonahleriess to (charge upon yourscll', that you can 
charge upon any irregular bishop. 

For all the virtues of the Christian life, its perfect 
purity, its heavenly tempers, are as much the sole rule 
of your life, as the sole rule of the life of a bishop. 
If you neglect these holy tempers, if you do not eagerly 
aspire after them, if you do not show yourself a visible 
example of them, you are as much fallen from your 
true ha})piness, you are as great an enemy to yourself, 
and have made as had a choice, as that bishop, that 
chooses rather to enrich his family than to be like an 
Apostle. For there is no reason why you should 
think the highest holiness, the most heavenly tem})ers, 
to be the duty and ha})piness of a bishop, but what 
is as good a reason why you should think the same 
tempers to be the duty and happiness of all Christians. 
And as the wisest his/io]) in the world, is he wdio 
lives in the greatest heights of holiness, who is most 
exemplary in all the exercises of a divine life, so 
the wisest youth, the wisest woman, w'hether married 
or unmarried, is she that lives in the highest degrees 
of Christian , holiness, and all the exercises of a divine 
and heavenly life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SHOWING HOW GREAT DEVOTION FILES Ol’R LIVES WITH THE 
GRUATF.ST PEACE AND HAPPINESS THAT CAN BE ENJOYED IN 
THIS WORLD. 

SoMK peoplo will perhaps ohject, that all these rules 
of lioly liviijj^ unto God in all that we do, are too 
great a rofitraint upon hiiinan life ; that it will lie 
made too anxious a state, by thus introdueing a regard 
to God in all our actions ; and that by di'priving our- 
selves of so many s(*emingly innocent ph^asures, we 
shall render our lives dull^ uneasy, and melancholy. 

To which it may be answered, 

First, Tliat these rules are prescribed for, and 'will 
certainly procure a quite contrary end. That instead 
of making our lives dull and mcilaneholy, they will 
render them full of content and strong satisfactions. 
That by these rules, we only change the childish satis- 
factions of our v<(m and sichly passions, for the solid 
enjoyments iind real happiness of a sound inind. 

Secondly, That as there is no foundation for com- 
fort in the enjoyments of this life, hut in the assurance 
that a wise and good God governeth tlie woi’ld, so the 
more we find out God in every thing, the more we 
apply to him in every place, the inon; we look up to 
him in all our actions, the more we conform to his 
will, the more we act according to his wisdom, and 
imitate his goodness, by so much the more do we en- 
joy God, partake of the divine nature, and heighten 
and increase all that is hapjiy and comfortable in 
human life. 
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Thirdly, He that is endeavouring to subdue, and 
root out of liis mind, all those passions of jwide, envy, 
and ambition, which religion opposes, is doing more 
to make himself happy, even in this life, than he that 
is contriving means to indulge them. For these pas- 
sions are the causes of all the disquiets and vexa- 
tions of human life: they are dropsies mA fevers 
of our minds, V(;xing them wdth false ap[)etites, and 
restl(‘ss cravings after such things as we do not want, 
and spoiling our taste for those things which are our 
l)ropcr good. 

])o but imagine that you somewhere or other saw a 
man, that proposed reason as the rule of all his actions ; 
that had no desires but after such things as nature 
wants, and reVajlon approves ; that was as j)urc from 
all the motions of pride, envy, and covetousness, as 
from thoughts of murder ; that, in this freedom from 
’worldly passions, lie had a soul full of divine love, 
wishing and })raying that all men may have what they 
want of w'orldly things, and be partakers of eternal 
glory in the life to come. Do but fancy a man living 
in this manner, and your own conscience will imme- 
diately tell you, that he is the haj)})icst man in the 
world, and that it is not in the power of the richest 
fancy to invent any higher hajipiness in the present 
stat(j of life. 

And, on the other hand, if you suppose him to be 
in any degree less peffect; if you supjiose him but 
subject to one foolish fondness or vain passion, your 
own conscience wdll again tell you that he so far lessens 
his own happinc'ss, and robs himself of the true enjoy- 
ment of his other virtues. So true is it, that the 7tW7*e 
we live by the rules of religion, the more peaceful and 
happy do we render our lives. 
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Again ; as it thus appears that real liappiiiess is 
only to be had from the greatest (lefjreos of piety, tlic 
greatest dcniah 0^ oiw ])assions, and the strictest rules 
of religion, so tlie same truth will appear IVom a eon- 
sid(n*atioii of human misery. If w(‘ look into the world, 
and vi(iw the <lisquiets and troubles of human life, we 
shall find that they are all owing to our violent and 
irreligious passions. 

Now all trouble and uncjasiness is founded in the 
want of something or other ; would we, therefore, know 
the triu) cause of our troubles and disquiets, wo must 
find out the cause of our wants ; bc(;aus(; that which 
crciates and incrcascth our wants, docs, in th(‘ same de- 
gree, create and increase our troubh's and disquiets. 

God Almighty has sent ns into the world with very 
few wants ; meat, and drink, and ehthing, are the only 
things necessary in life; and as these are ordy our 
present needs, so the i)resent world is well furnished to 
supply these needs. 

If a man had half tlui world in his power, he can 
make no more of it than this ; as he wants it only 
to support an animal IHe, so is it unable to do any 
thing else for him, or to afford him any other hap- 
piness. 

This is the state of man, — born with few wants, and 
into a large world very capable of suj)j)lying them. 
So that one would reasonably suppose that men should 
pass their lives in content and thankfulness to God ; 
at least, that they should be free from violent disquiets 
and vexations, as being placed in a world that has 
more than enough to relieve all their wants. 

But if to all this we add, that this short life, thus 
furnished with all that we want in it, is only a short 
passage to eternal glory, where we shall be clothed 
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with the brightness of angels, and enter into the joys 
of God, we might still more reasonably expect that 
human life should be a state of peace, and joy, and 
flclight in God. Thus it would certainly be, if reason 
had its full power over us. 

But, alas ! though God, and nature, and reason, 
make human life thus free from wants, and so full of 
ha])piness, yet our passions, in rcb(;llion against God, 
against nature and 7*e«.sYin, create a new world of evils, 
and till human life with imaginary wants, and vain 
dis(|ui(‘ts. 

The man of 2^ride has a thousand wants, which only 
his own ])ride has created ; and these render him as 
full of trouble as if God had er(.‘ated him with a thou- 
sand aj)j)etlte,% without creating any thing that \vas 
])roper to satisfy them. Envy and ambition have also 
their endless w^ants, which disquiet the souls of men, 
and, by their <;ontradictory motions, render them as 
foolishly miserable, as those that want to Jiy and creep 
at the same time. 

Let but any coraj)laining, disquieted man, tell you 
the ground of his uneasiness, and you will ])lainly see 
that he is the author of his own torment ; that he is 
vexing himself at some imaginary evil, which will 
c(;ase to torment him as soon as he is content to be 
that wliich God, and nature, and reason, require him 
to be. 

If you should see a man passing his days in dis- 
quiet, because he could not ^valk upon tlie water, or 
catch birds as they lly by him, you would readily 
confess that such a one might thank himself for 
such uneasiness. But now if you look into all the 
most tormenting disquiets of life, you will find them 
all thus absurd: where peo})le arc only tormented 
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by their own folly, and vexing themselves at such 
things as no more concern them, nor are any more 
their proper good, tliaii walking upon the water, or 
catching birds. 

What can you conceive more silly and extravagant, 
than to supj)osc a man racking his brains, and study- 
ing night and day how io fly? — wanHerimj from his 
own house and home, wearying himself with clinihinff 
upon every ascent, crinymy and cotirtiny every body 
he meets, to lift him up from the ground, bruising 
himself with coiithiiiaJ falls, and at last l)reaking his 
neck ? And all this from an imagination that it 'would 
be ylorions to have the eyes of people gazing up at him, 
and mighty happy to eat, and dnnli, and sleep, at the 
top of the highest trees in the kingdom : would you 
not readily own that such a one was only disquieted by 
his own folly ? 

If you ask, what it signifies to suppose such silly 
creatures as these, as are nowhere to be found in 
human life ? 

It mav be answered, that wherever you sec an am- 
hitious man, there you see this vain and senseless 
jflyer. 

Again : if you should see a man that had a large 
pond of water, yet living in continual thirst, not suf- 
fering himself to drink half a drauylit, for fear of 
lessening his pond ; if you should see him wasting his 
time and strength, in fetchiny more water to his pond, 
always thirsty, yet always carrying a huchet of water 
in his hand, watching early and late to catch the drops 
of rain, gaping after every cloud, and running gi’eedily 
into every mire and mud, in hopes of water, and 
always studying how to make every ditch empty itself 
into his pond. If you should see him grow yi'ey and 
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old in these anxious labours, and at last end a careful^ 
thirst?/ life, by falling into his own pondy would you 
not say that such a one was not only the author of 
all liis own disquiets, but was foolish cnougli to be 
reckoned amongst idiots and madmen ? But yet fool- 
ish and absurd as this character is, it does not rejiresent 
half the follies, and absurd disquiets, of the covetous 
man. 

I could now easily proceed to show the same effects 
of all our other passions,' and make it plainly appear 
that all our miseries, vexations, and complaints, are 
entirely of our own making, and that in the same 
absurd manner, as in these instances of the covetous 
and ambitious man. Look where you will, you will 
see all worldly vexations but like the vexation of him 
that was always in mh^e and mud in search of water 
to drink, when he had more at home than was sufficient 
for a hnndi'cd ho?'ses. 

Cadia is always telling you how pjwohed she is, 
what intolei'ahley shochiny things haj)pen to her, what 
monsti'ous usage she suffers, and what vexations she 
meets with everywhere. She tells you that her pa- 
tience is quite worn out, and there is no bearing 
the behaviour of people. Every assembly that she is 
at sends her home provoked ; something or other has 
been said, or done, that no reason ahUy well-bred per- 
son, ought to bear. Poor /wojjle that want her charity 
are sent away with hasty answers, not because she has 
not a heart to part with any money, but because she 
is too Jnll of some trouble of her own to attend to 
the eom plaints of others. Cadia has no business upon 
her hands but to receive the income of a plentiful 
fortune ; but yet, by the doleful turn of her mind, you 
would be apt to think that she had neither nor 
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lodging. If you see her look more pale than ordinary, 
if her lips tremble \vlieii slie speaks to you, it is 
because she is just come from a visit, where Ltqrus 
took no notice at all of lier, but talked all the time to 
who has not half her fortune. When cross 
accidents have so disordered her spirits, that she is 
forced to send for the doctor, to make Ikt able to eat, 
she tells him, in ji’reat anger at Providence, tliat she 
never was well since she was born, and that she envies 
every beggar that she sc^es in health. 

This is the disquiet life of Ccclia, wJio has nothing 
to torment her but her own sjnrit. 

If you could inspire her with Christian humility, you 
need do no more to make her a:. hap])y as any person 
in the world. TJiis virtue would make her thankful 
to God for half so much health as she has had, and 
hcl]) her to etijoy more for the time to come. This 
virtue would keep off tremblings of the s})irits, and 
loss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing 
else to sweeten it. 

I have just touched upon these absurd characters, 
for no other end but to convincti you, in the plainest 
mannei*, that the strictest rules of religion are so far 
from rendering a life dull, anxious, and uncomfortable, 
(as is above objected,) that, on the contrary, all the 
miseries, vexations, and com])laints, that arc in the 
world, are owing to the want of religion ; being di- 
rectly caused by those absurd passions which religion 
teaches us to deny. 

For all the which disturb human life, which 

make us uneasy to ourselves, quarrelsome with others, 
and unthankful to God ; which weary us in vain labours, 
and foolish anxieties ; which carry us from project to 
project, from place to place, in a poor pursuit of we 
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know not what, are the wants which neither God, nor 
iisiture, nor reason, liath subjected us to, but are solely 
infused into us by pride, envy, ambition, and covet- 
ousness. 

So far, iheniforc, as you reduce your desires to such 
thingjs as nature and reamn require; so far as you 
regulate all the motions of your heart by the strtct 
rules of religion, so far you remove yourself from that 
infinity ot wants and vexations, which torment every 
heart that is left to itself. 

Most pcojde, indeed, confess that religion preseiwes 
us from a great many evils, and helj)s us in many 
respects to a more ha])py enjoyment of ourselves ; 
but then th(iy imagin(i that this is only true of such a 
moderate share of religion, as only gently restrains us 
from the excesses of our passions. They suppose that 
the strict rules and restraints of an exalted piety are 
such contradictions to our nature, as must needs make 
our lives dull and uncomfortable. 

Although the weakness of this objection sufficiently 
appears from what hath b()en already said, yet I shall 
add one word more to it. 

This objection supposes that religion moderatchf 
practised, adds much to the hap})incss of life ; but 
that such heights of piety as the perfection of religion 
requireth, have a contrary eifcct. 

It supposes, therefore, that it is hap])y to be kept 
from the excesses of envy, but unhappy to be kept 
from other degrees of envy. That it is ha])py to be 
delivered from a boundless ambition, but unhappy to 
be without a more ??ioderate. ambition. It supposes, 
also, that the happiness of life consists in a m ixture of 
virtue and vice, a mixture of ambition and humility, 
charity and envy, heavenly alibetion and covetous- 
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ness. All which is as absurd as to su])]iose that it is 
hai)py to bo froi^ from excessive pains, but unhappy 
to be without more moderate pains ; or that the ha})pi- 
ness of health consisted in bein^ partly sick and partly 
well. 

For if Immility be the peace and rest of the soul, 
then no one lias so much happiness from humility, as 
he that is the most humble. If excessive envy is a 
torment of the soul, he most perfectly delivers him- 
self from torment, that most pcrl'ectJy extinguishes 
every spark of envy. If then* is any ])(‘ac(5 and joy 
in doinj^ any action according to the will of God, he 
that lirings the most of his actions to this rule, docs 
most of all increase the peace and joy of his life. 

And thus it is in every virtue : if you act up to 
every degrcMi of it, the more happiness you have from 
it. And so of every vice : if you only abate its ex- 
cesses, you do but little for yourself; but if you reject 
it in all degrees, then you feel the true ease and joy 
of a refonned mind. 

As for exam])lc : If religion only restrains the ex- 
cesses of revenge, but lets the spirit still live within 
you, in lesser instances, your religion may have made 
your life a little more outwardly decent, but not made 
you at all happier, or easier in yourself. But if you 
liave once sacrificed all thoughts of revenge, in obedi- 
ence to God, and are resolved to return good for evil 
at all times, that you may render yourself more like 
to God, and fitter for his mercy in the kingdom of love 
and glory ; this is a height of virtue that will make 
you feel its happiness. 

^Secondhj, As to those satisfactions and enjoyments, 
which an exalted piety requireth us to deny ourselves, 
this deprives us of no real comfort of life. 
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For, l.s^, Piety requires us to renounce no ways of 
life, where we can act and offer what we do 

to the glory of God. All ways of life, all satisfactions 
and enjoyments, that are within these bounds, are no 
way denied us by the strictest rules of piety. What- 
ever you can do, or enjoy, as in the presence of God, 
as his servant, as his rational creature that has received 
reason and knowledge from him ; all that you can per- 
form conformably to a rational nature, and the will of 
God, all this is allowed by the laws of piety. And 
will you think that your life will be uncomfortable 
unless vou may displease God, be a fool, and mad, and 
act contrary to that reason and wisdom which he has 
implanted in you ? 

As for thost* satisfactions which we dare not offer to 
a holy God, which are only invented by the folly and 
corruption of the world, which inflame our passions, 
and sink our souls into grossness and sensuality, and 
render us inca])ahle of the divine favour, either here 
or hereafter ; surely it can be no uncomfortable state 
of life to be rescued by^ religion from such self-murder, 
and to be rendered capable of eternal happiness. 

Let us sui)posc a;;c/vuw destitute of that knowledge 
which we have from our senses, placed somewhere alone 
by himself, in the midst of a variety of things which 
he did not know how to use ; that he has by him bread, 
wine, water, (j olden dust, iron chains, gravel, gar- 
meats, Jire, &c. Let it be supposed that he lias no 
knowledge of the right use of these things, nor any 
direction from his semises how to quench his thirst, 
or satisfy his hunger, or make any use of the things 
about him. Let it be supposed tliat, in his drought, 
he puts golden dust into his eyes ; wlien his eyes smart, 
he puts wine into his ears; that, in his hunger, he puts 
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gravel into his mouth ; that, in pain, he loads himself 
with the iron chaim ; tliat, feeling eold, he puts his leet 
in the water ; that, being frightened at the fire, Ihj runs 
away from it ; that, being weary, he makes a seat of 
his bread. Let it be supposed that, through his igno- 
rance of the right use of the things that are about him, 
he will vainly torment himself whilst he lives, and at 
last die, hVnided with dust, choked with gravely and 
loaded with irons. Let it be su])posed that some good 
being came to him, and showed him the nature and use 
of all the things that were about him, and gav(; liim 
such strict rides of using them, as would certainly, if 
observed, make him the happiei* for all that he had, 
and deliver him from the pains of hunger, and thirst, 
and cold. Now could you w ith any reason afiirm, that 
tliose strict rules of using tliose tilings that w^ere about 
him, had rendered that poor man's life dull and un- 
comfortable ? 

Now this is in some measure a representation of the 
strict rules of religion ; they only relieve our ignorance, 
save us from tormenting ourselves, and tea, eh us to use 
every thing about us to our jiroj^er advantage. 

Man is ])lac(Ml in a w^orhl full of varic^ty of things ; 
his ignorance makes him use many of them as absurdly 
as the man that put dust in his eyes to relieve his thirsty 
or put on chains to remove ])ain. 

Religion, therefore, here comes in to his relief, and 
gives him stidct rules of using every thing that is about 
him ; that by so using tliem suitably to his own nature, 
and the nature of the things, he may have always the 
pleasure of receiving a right benefit from them. It 
shows him what is strictly right in meat, and drink, 
and clothes; and that lie has nothing else to expect 
from the things of this world, but to satisfy such wants 
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of his own ; and then to extend his assistance to all his 
hi’ethron, tliat, as far as lie is able, he may help all his 
feIlow-(n‘c.'iitures to tlie same benefit from the world that 
he hath. 

It tells him that this world is incapable of giving 
him any other liappiness ; and tliat all endeavours to be 
happy in heapa o{‘ moneys or acres of land, in fine clothes^ 
lich hedsy stately equipaycy and s/toro and splendour^ 
are oidy vain endeavours, ignorant attempts after im- 
])Ossil)iliti('s, these things being no more able to give 
the least di.'gree of happiness, than dust in the eyes can 
cure thirst, or y ravel in the mouth satisfy hunger; l)ut, 
like dust and gi’uvel misapjdied, will only serve to 
render him more unhappy by such an ignorant misuse 
of them. 

It tells him that although this world can do no more 
fur liiin than satisfy these wants of the body, yet that 
tliei’c is a much greater good })repared for man than 
eating, drinking, and dressing : that it is y(‘t invisible 
to his (wes, being too glorious for the apprehension of 
flesh and blood ; but reserved for him to enter upon, 
as soon as this short life is over; where, in a new body, 
formed to an angelic likeness, he shall dwell in the 
light and glory of God to all eternity. 

It tells him that this state of glory will be given to 
all those that make a right use of the things of this 
})resont woild, who do not blind themselves with golden 
dusty or eat gravel, or groan under loads of iron of their 
own putting on ; but use bread, water, wine, and gar- 
7nents, for such ends as are according to nature and 
reason ; and who, with faith and thankfulness, worship 
the kind Giver of all that they enjoy here, and hope 
for hereafter. 

Now can any one say that the strictest rules of such 

L 
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a religion as this debar us of any of the comforts of 
life? Might it not as justly ho said of those rules that 
only hinder a man from chohuuj himself with rjravel l 
For the strictness of these rules only consists in the 
exactness of their rectitude. 

Who would complain of the severe strictness of a 
law that, without any exception, forbad tlui putting of 
dust into our eyes? Who could think it too rigid, 
that there were no abatements ? Now this is the strict- 
vess of religion; it requires nothing of us strictly, or 
without abatements, but where ^ivcry degree of the thing 
is wrong, where every indulgence docs us some hurt. 

If religion forbids all instances of y -ere wr/e, without 
any exception, it is because all revenge is of the nature 
of poison ; and though we do not take so much as to 
put an end to life, yet if we take any at all, it corrupts 
the wliole mass of blood, and makes it difiicult to be 
restored to our former health. 

If religion commands an universal charity, to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, to forgive and pray for all 
our enemies without any reserve ; it is because ;ill de- 
grees of love are degrees of happiness, that strengthen 
and support the divine life of the soul, and are as 
necessary to its health and liaiipiness, as j)roper food is 
necessary to the health and happiness of the boily. 

If religion has laws against laying up treasures 
upon earthy and commands us to be content with food 
and raiment, it is because every other use of the world 
is abusing it to our own vexation, and turning all its 
conveniences into snares and traps to destroy us. It 
is because this plainruiss and simplicity of life secures 
us from the cares and pains of I'cstless pride and envy, 
and makes it easier to keep that strait road that will 
carry us to eternal life 
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If relij^ion saitb, Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
'jwor, it is because there is no other naturfil or rcason- 
uble use of our riches, no other way of making ourselves 
hap})ier for them ; it is because it is as strictlg riglit to 
giv(‘ others tliat which we do not want ourselves, as it 
is right to use so much as our own wants require. For 
if a man has more food than his own nature requires, 
]iow bas(^ and unreasonable is it to mvent foolish ivays 
of wasting it, and make sport for his own fall helly, 
rather than let his fellow-creatures have the same com- 
fort from Ibod which he hath had. It is so far, there- 
fore, from b(*ing a hard law of religion, to make this 
use of our riches, that a reasonable man would rejoice 
in that religion which teache*^ him to be happier in that 
which he gives away, than in that which he keeps for 
hinis<*lf ; wliicli teaches him to make spare food and 
raiment be greater blessings to him, than that which 
feeds and clothes his own body. 

If religion requires us sometimes to fast, and deny 
our natural appetites, it is to lessen that struggle and 
war that is in our nature, it is to render our bodies 
fitter instruments of juirity, and more obedient to tlte 
good motions of divine grace ; it is to dry up the 
springs of our passions that war against the soul, to 
cool the fiamc of our blood, and render the mind more 
capable of divine meditations. So that although some 
abstinences give some i)aiu to the body, yet they so 
lessen the power of bodily appetites and i)assions, and 
so inenjase our taste of spiritual joys, that even these 
severities of religion, when pmetised with discretion, 
add much to the comfortable enjoyment ol* our lives. 

If religion calleth us to a life of watching mid prayer, 
it is because we live amongst a crowd of enemies, and 
are always in need of the assistance of God. If we arc 

t2 
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to confess and bewail our sins, it is because such con- 
fessions relieve the mind, and restore it to case ; as 
hm'dmis and weight a taken off the slio aiders, relieve tlie 
body, and make it easier to itself. If we are to be fre- 
quent and fervent in holy petitions, it is to keej) us 
steady in the sight of our true good, and that we may 
nevei’ want the ha])piness of a lively faith, a joyful ho])e, 
and well-grounded trust in God. If we are to ])ray 
often, it is that we may be often happy in such secret 
joys as only prayer can give ; in such coinmunications 
of the divine presence, as will fill our minds with all 
the happiness that beings not in heaven are cajia- 
ble of. 

Was there any thing in the vrorld more \vorth our 
care, was there any exercise of the mind, or any con- 
versation with men, that tiivned iiiore to our advantage 
than this intercourse with God, we should not be called 
to such a continuance in prayer. But if a man consi- 
dei’S what it is that he l<*aves when he retires to devo- 
tion, he will lind it no small happiness to be so oft(*n 
relieved from doing nothirifjy or nothing to the pur- 
pose ; from dull idleness, unprofitable labour, or vain 
conversation. If he considers that all that is in the 
world, and all that is doing in it, is only for the body, 
and bodily enjoyments, he will luive reason to rejoice 
at those hours of prayer, Avhich carry him to higher 
consolations, which raise him above these })oor concerns, 
wliich open to his mind a scene of greater things, and 
accustom his soul to the hoiie and expectation of them. 

If religion commands us to live wholly unto God, 
and to do all to his glory, it is because every other way 
is living wholly against ourselves, and will end in our 
own shame and confusion of face. 

As every thing is darh, that God does not cn- 
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lighten; as every thing is senseless, that has not its 
share of knowledge from him; as nothing hut by 
partaking of life from him ; as nothing exists, but be- 
cause he commands it to be; so there is no fjlory or 
greatness, but what is of the glory or greatness of God. 

We inileed may talk of human fjlory as we may 
talk of human life, or human knowledye : but as we are 
sure that humjin life imj)lies nothing of our 07 vn but a 
dej)eridcnt living in God, or enjoying so much life in 
God ; so luiman glory, whenever we find it, must be 
only so much glory as we enjoy in the glory of God. 

This is the state of all creatures, whether men or 
angels : as th(3v make not themselves, so they enjoy 
nothing from themselves : if they arc great, it must be 
only as great receivers of the gifts of God; their power 
can only be so much of the divine power acting in 
them ; their wisdom can be only so much of the divine 
wisdon; shining within them ; and their light and glory, 
only so much of the light and glory of God shining 
upon them. 

As they are not men or angels, because tliey had a 
mind to be so themselves, but because the w'ill of God 
formed them to be what they arc ; so they cannot enjoy 
this or that hap|)iness of men or angels, because they 
have a mind to it, but because it is the will of God that 
such things be the liapj)iness of men, and such tilings 
the happiness of angels. But noAV if God be thus all 
in all ; if his will is thus the measure of all things, and 
all natures ; if nothing can be done, but by his jiowor ; 
if nothing can be seen, but by a light from him ; if we 
have nothing to fear, but from his justice ; if we have 
nothing to hope for, but from his goodness ; if this is 
the nature of man, thus helpless in himself ; if this is 
the state of all creatures, as Avell those in heaven, as 
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those on earth; if they arc nothing, can do nothing, 
can suffer no pain, nor f<'el any ha])|)iness, but so far, 
and in such degrees, as the power of God docs all this; 
if tliis he the state of tilings, then how can we liavo the 
least glimpse of joy or comfort, how can we have any 
])ca(ieful enjoyment of ourselves, but by living wholly 
unto that God, using and doing every thing conform- 
ably to his will? A life thus devoted unto God, look- 
ing wholly unto him in all our a(!tions, and doing all 
things suitably to his glory, is so far from being dull 
and un(Jomfortal)le, that it creates new comforts in every 
thing that we do. 

On the contrary, would you soa) how happy they 
are who live according to their own wills, who cannot 
submit to the dull and melancholy business of a life 
devoted unto God ; look at the man in the parahlcy to 
whom his Lord had given one talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of using his talent 
according to the will of him from whom be had it, 
and therefore he chose to make himself ha p[)ier in a 
way of his own. Lordj says he, I knew thee, that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hatit not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not st rawed: and 
I was afraid, and went and hid, thy talent in the 
earth, Lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

His Lord, having convicted him out of his own 
mouth, despatches him with this sentence. Cast the 
unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall he 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,^ 

Here you see how happy this man made himself, 
by not acting wholly according to his Lord’s will. It 
was, according to his own account, a happiness of 
murmuring and discontent; I knew thee, says he, that 
* Matt. XXV. 24, 25. 30. 
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thou wast an hard man : it was a hapi)iness of fears 
and apprehensions; I was, says \\g, afraid: it was a 
hajipincss of vain labours and fruitless travels; I 
Tvent, says he, and hid thy talent; and after having 
been a wliilc tlie s})ort of foolish passions, tormenting 
fears, and fruitless labour, he is rewarded with dark- 
ness, eternal weejiing, and gnashing of teeth. 

Now this is the happiness of all those, wlio look 
upon a strict and exalted piety, that is, a right use 
of their talent, to be a dull and melancholy state of life. 

Th(?y may live a while free from the restraints and 
directions of religion ; but, instead thereot^ they must 
be uiuh'r the absurd government of their passions: 
they must, like the man in the 2wrahlef live in mur- 
nmrinfjs and discontents, in fcaj's and apprehensions. 
They may avoid the labour of doing good, of spend- 
ing theii* time devoutly, of laying up treasures in 
heavc'u, of clothing the naked, of visiting the sick; 
but tlicn they must, like this man, have labours and 
pains in vain, that tend to no use or advantage, that 
do no good cither to themselves or others; they must 
travel, and labour, and morh, and dUj, to hide their 
tjilerit in the earth. They must, like him, at their 
Lord’s coming, be convict(?d out of their own mouths, 
be accused by their own hearts, and have every thing 
that they have said and thought of i*eligion, be made 
to show the justice of their eondemnatioii to eternal 
darkness, weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 

This is the purchase that they make, who avoid the 
strictness and perfection of religion, in order to live 
happily. 

On the other hand, would you sec a short descrip- 
tion of the happiness of a life rightly employed, 
wholly devoted to God, you must look at the man in 
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thcparahh to Avliom his Lord had given five talents. 

says he, tliou deliveretht unto me jive talents: 
behohlf I have /jained beside them five talents more. 
Ilis Lord said nnto himy Well done, than good and 
faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, 1 will mahe th.ee ruler over many things : enter 
thou into the Joy of thy Lord. 

Here you sc'c a life that is wholly intent upon the 
improvement of the talents, that is devoted wholly 
unto God, is a state of happiness, i)rosj)erous laliours, 
and glorious success. Here are not, as in tlie former 
case, any uneasy passions, murmurings, rain fears, 
and fruitless labours. The man is not toiling and 
digging in the earth for no end nor advantage ; but 
his pious labours prosper in his hands, his hajipiness 
increases upon him ; the blessing of five becomes the 
blessing of ten tahuits ; and lie is receivcul with a Well 
done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 

Now as the case of these men in the jiarable l(d*t no- 
thing else to their choice, but either to be ha]>py in using 
their gifts to the glory of the Lord, or miserable by using 
them according to tlnur own humours and fancies; so 
the state of Christianity leaves us no other choice. 

All that we have, all that we are, all that we enjoy, 
are only so many talents from God : if we use tlujm 
to the ends of a pious and holy life, our five talents 
will become ten, and our labours will caiTy us into the 
joy of our Lord ; but if we abuse them to the gratifi- 
cations of our own passions, sacrificing the gifts of 
God to our own pride and vanity, we shall live here in 
vain labours and foolish anxieties, shunning religion as 
a melancholy thing, accusing our Lord as a hard 
master, and then fall into everlasting misery. 
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We may for a while amuse ourselves with names 
and sounds^ and shadorvs of haj)pincss ; we may talk 
of this or that ji^reatness and dignity ; hut if we de- 
sire real happiness, wc have no other f)0ssi])le way 
to it, but by improving our talents, l>y so holily and 
piously using the powers and faculties of men in tliis 
present state, that we may be ha])py and glorious 
in tlie powers and faculties of aufjcls in the world to 
come. 

How ignorant, therefore, are they of the nature of 
religion, of the nature of man, and tluj nature.' of God, 
who think a life of strict piety and devotion to God, 
to be a dull uncomfortable state ; when it is so plain 
and certain, that tluu’e is neither comfort nor joy to be 
found in any thing else! 


CHAPTER XII. 

TIIK HAl’I’lNKSS or A LIFE WHOLLY DEYOTF.D TO 001> FAUTIIER 
niOVEI), FKOM THE VANITY, Til E SENSUALITY, AM) THE KlPHlLOrS, 
1*0011 ENJOYMENTS, WHICH THEY ARE FORCED To TAKE FI* WITH 
WHO LIVE ACCORDING TO THEIR OWN HUMOURS. THIS llEl’RK- 
SENTEU IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

We may still sec more of the hajipincss of a life de- 
voted unto God, by considering the jioor contrivances 
for happiness, and the contem])tible ways of life, which 
they are thrown into, who are not uniler tlie directions 
of a strict piety, but seeking after happiness by other 
methods. 

If one looks at their lives, who live by no rule but 
their own humours and fancies j if one sees but what 
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it is which they call and greatness, and happiness; 
if one sees how they njjoico, and repent, change and 
fly from one delusion to another ; one shall find j^reat 
reason to rejoice, that God hath appointed a sf?'ait and 
narrow way, that leadeth unto life ; and tliat we are 
not left to the folly of our own minds, or forced to 
take up with such shadows of joy and happiness, as 
the Aveakiiess and folly of the world has invented. I 
say invented ; hecause those thinos which make up the 
joy and happiness of the world arc mere inventions, 
whi(;h have no foundation in nature and reason, are no 
way the proj)er good or happiness of man, no way 
perfect cither in his body, or his mind, or carry him 
to his ti’ue end. 

As for instance ; when a man pi’oposes to be happy 
in ways of amhition, by raising himself to some ima- 
ginary heights above otlnjr ])eopl(‘, tliis is truly an 
invention of ha])})iness, which has no foundation in 
nature, ])ut is as mere a cheat of our own making, as 
if a man should intend to make himself ha])j)y by 
climbing up a ladder. 

If a woman seeks for happiness from, fine colours or 
spots upon lier fac(3, ^voTll jewels and rich clothes, this 
is as merely an invention of happiness, as contrary to 
nature and reason, as if she should pro])Ose to make 
lierself happy by painting a post, and putting the same 
finery upon it. It is in this respect that I call these 
joys and happiness of the world mcra inventions of 
happiness, because neither God, nor nature, nor reason, 
hath appointed them as such ; but whatever appears 
joyful, or great, or happy in them, is entirely ci'eated 
or invented by the blindness and vanity of our own 
minds. 

And it is on these inventions of happiness that I 
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(losire you to onst your oyo, that you may thence learn, 
liovv ^rcat a <^oocl rolij^ion i??, wliich delivers you from 
such a ninltitudci of follies, and vain pursuits, as are 
the torment and vexation of minds that wander from 
their trin^ liap])iness in God. 

Look at Fhftift, and learn how misera])h^ they are, 
who are l(?ft to the folly of their own passions. 

Flalym is rich and in hoaltli, yet always uneasy, and 
always seavehiiii^ after liappiness. Every time you 
visit him, you find some new jwojcet in his head ; luj is 
ea^er ujmii it as something that is nioi’c woith his 
w^hile, and will do more for him than any thing that is 
already past. Every new thing so seizes him, that if 
you wei-e to take him from it, he would think himself 
quite undone. His sanguine temper, and strong pas- 
sions, pi’omise him so much happiness in every thing, 
that lie is always cheated, and is satisfied with nothing. 

At his first setting out in life, fine clofitcs was Ids 
delight, his incjuiry was only after th(.‘ best tailors 
and ])arn/f('-w(i/wrs, and he had no thoughts of ex- 
celling in any thing but dtrss. He s})ared no cx- 
])(mse, but carried every nicety to its greatest height. 
But this hajipiness not answering his expectations, 
he left off his hrocadcs, put on a plain coat, railed at 
fojys and hcavs^ and gave himself up to (jaming with 
great eagc'rness. 

This new pleasure satisfied him for some time : 
he envied no other way of life. But being, by the 
fate of play, drawn into a duel, where ho narrowly 
escaped his death, he left off the dice, and sought for 
happiness no longer amongst the gamesters. 

The next thing tliat seized his wandering imagi- 
nation was the diversions of the town : and for more 
than a twelvemonth you heard him talk of nothing 
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but ladies, drawing-rooms, hirth-nights, filays, halls, 
and assemblies. But, growing sick of tli(?sc, he had 
recourse to hard drinking. Here he had many a 
merry night, and met with stronger joys than any he 
had felt before. Herci he had thong] its of setting 
up his stafl^ and looking out no iarther ; but un- 
luckily falling into fever, he grew angry at all 
strong liquors, and took his leave of the hap])iness of 
being drunk. 

The next attempt after happiness carried him into 
the field : for two or three years, nothing was so 
happy as hunting; he entered upon it A\ith all his 
soul, and leaped more hedges and ditches Lhan had 
ever been known in so short a time. You never saw 
him but in a green coat; he was the envy of all that 
blew the horn, and always spoke to his dogs in great 
propriety of language. If you met him at homo, in 
a bad day, you would hear him blow his horn, and 
be entertaini'd with the surprising incidents of the 
last noble chace. No sooner had Flatus outdone all 
the world in the breed and education of his dogs, 
built new kennels, new stables, and bought a new 
hunting-seat, but ho immediately got sight of another 
happiness, hated the senseless noisi*. and hurry of 
hunting, gave away the dogs, and was, for some time 
after, dei'p in the pleasures of building. 

Now he invents new kinds of dove-cotes, and has 
such contrivances in his barns and stables as were 
never seen before : he wonders at the dulness of the 
old builders, is wholly bent upon the improvement of 
architecture, and will hardly hang a door in the ordi- 
nary way. He tells his friends that he never was so 
delighted in any thing in his life ; that he has more 
happiness amongst his brick and mortar than ever he 
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had at court; and that he is contriving to have some 
litlh' matt(^r to do that way as long as Ikj lives. 

Tlie next year he leaves his house unfinished, com- 
plains to every body of masons and cai^enters, and 
dcvot(‘s himself wholly to the business oi' ridvt^ about. 
After ill is, you can never see him but on horse-bacit, 
and so highly delighted with this new Avay of life, that 
he would tell you give him but his horse and a clean 
country to ride in, and you might take all the rest to 
yourself. A vaik ty of new saddles and hridleSy and a 
gi‘('at change of horses, added much to the ]>leasure 
of this new way of life. But, however, having, after 
soTn(^ tiiiK?, tired both himself and his horses, the hap- 
piest thing he could think of next, was to go abroad 
and fore'ajn countries; and there indeed happiness 
exceeded his imagination, and he was only uneasy that 
he had begun so fine a life no sooner. The next month 
he reUirned home, ujiable to bear any longer the im- 
])ertincn(:c of forciyners. 

After this he was a grcjit student for one whole year ; 
lie Avas up early and late at his Italian (jranimar, that 
In; might hav(^ the happiness of understanding the 
operay AvheneA'cr he should hear one, and not be like 
those unreasonable people, that are pleased with they 
know not Avhat. 

Flatus is veiy ill-natured, or otherAvise, just as his 
affairs hajipen to be Avheu you Ausit h^ii ; if you find 
him Avlnm some project is almost Avore out, you Avill 
find a })eevish ill-bred man ; but if you had seen him 
just as he entered uiion his ridintj rcyinien, or begun 
to exc(d in sounding of the horn, you had been saluted 
Avith great civility. 

Flatus is now at a full stand, and is doing what 
ho never did in his life before, he is reasoning and 
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reflect'Jnfj ^vith himself. He loses several days in con- 
sidering wliicli of his cast-off' ways of life ho shoiihl 
try again. 

But here a new project comes in to liis relief. Ho 
is now living upon herbs, and running about the coun- 
try to got himself into as good wind as any running- 
footman in the kingdom. 

I have been thus circumstantial, in so many foolish 
particulars of this kind of life, bccausti 1 hope that 
every })articular folly that you here see will naturally 
turn itself into an argument for the wisdom and hap- 
piness of a religious life. 

If I could lay ])cforc you a particular account of 
all the circumstances of terror and distress, that daily 
attend a life at sea, the more particular I was in the 
account, the more I should make you feel and rejoice 
in the happiness of living upon the land. 

In like manner, the more I enumerate \\\q follies, 
anxieties, delusions, and restless desires, which go 
through every part of a life devoted to human passions, 
and w'orldly enjoyments, the more you must be affected 
with that peace, and rest, and solid content, wdiich 
religion gives to the souls of men. 

If you but just cast your eye upon a madman, or 
a fool, it perhaps signifies little or nothing to you ; 
but if you were to attend them for some days, and 
observe the lamentable madness and stupidity of all 
their actions, this would be an affecting sight, and 
w^ould make you often bless yourself for the enjoyment 
of your reason and senses. 

Just so, if you are only told in the gross of the 
folly and madness of a life devoted to the world, it 
makes little or no impression upon you ; but if you 
are shown how such people live every day 5 if you see 
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the continual folly and madness of all their particular 
actions and desij^ns ; tliis Avould be an afhicting sight, 
and make you bless God for having given you a 
greater happiness to aspire after. 

So that characters of this kind, tlie more folly and 
ridicule they have in tjiem, provided that they be but 
natural, are most useful to correct our minds; and 
tliercfore arc nowhere more proper than in books of 
devotion and practical })icty. And as, in several cases, 
we best learn the nature of things, by looking at that 
which is contrary to them ; so perhaps we best appre- 
hend the excellency of wisdom, by contemplating the 
mild extravagances of folly. 

I shall therefore continue this method a little far- 
ther, and endeavour to recommend the happiness of 
piety to you, by shoAving you, in some other instances, 
how miserably and poorly they live, Avho live Avith- 
out it. 

But you Avill perhaps say, that the ridiculous, rest- 
less life of Flatus is not the common state of those 
who resign themselves up to live by their OAvn hu- 
mours, and neglect the strict rules of religion ; and 
that therefore it is not so great an argument of the 
happiness of a religious life, as I Avould make it. 

In ansAver, that I am afraid it is one of the most 
general characters in life; and that fcAv i)cople can 
read it, without seeing something in it that belongs to 
themselves. For Avhere shall Ave find that Avise and 
happy man, who has not been eagerly pursuing dif- 
ferent appearances of happiness, sometimes thinking 
it Avas here, and ^taetiracs there ? 

And if people Avere to divide their lives into pai*- 
ticular stages, and ask themselves Avhat they v^re 
pursuing, or what it was which they had chiefly in 
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view, when they were twenty years old, wliat at twenty- 
jive, wluit at thirty, what eit jbrty, wliat at Jifty, and 
so on, till they were brouglit to their last bed; iium- 
bei>? of people would find that they had liked, and 
disliked, and pursued, as many different appearances 
of hap[)iness, as are to be seen in the life oi Flatus, 

And thus it must necessarily be, more or less, with 
all those who pro])osc any other haj)piiiess, than that 
which arises from a strict and regular ])iety. 

But, secondly, h^t it be gi'anted, that the (jeneralily 
of people are not of such restless, fickle tempers as 
Flatus; the diHercnce then is only this, 7^7^/ is 
continually changing and trying something now, but 
others ar(^ eont('nt with some one state ; they do not 
leav<3 (jaming, and then fall to hunting. But they 
have so much steadiness in their frni])ers, that some 
seek after no other liappineS'; but \\v,\t onieaplng \\\i 
rich<3s ; otlu^rs grow old in tin; sports oi'iXin podd ; othei's 
are content to drink themselves to d(3ath, without the 
least inrpiiry after any other liajijnness. 

Now is there any thing more luqtpy or reasonahlc 
in such a lile as this, than in the life of 7^Vr///^.s? Is 
it not as great and desirable, as wise and ha])j)y, to be 
constantly changing from one thing to another, as to 
be nothing else but a gatherer of money, a hunter, a 
gamester, or a drunhard, all your life ? 

Shall 1 ‘cligion be looked upon as a burden, as a dull 
and melancholy state, for calling men from such hap- 
piness as this, to live according to the laws of God, to 
labour after the ])erfcction of their nature, and ])repare 
themselves for an endless state of joy and gloiy in the 
presence of God? 

But turn your eyes now another way, and let the 
ti'ijiing joys, the gewgaw happiness of Feliciana, teach 
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you how wise tliey are, what delusion they escape, whose 
hearts and hopes are fixed upon a happiness in God. 

If you were to live with Feliciana but one half year, 
you would sec all the happiness that she is to have as 
long as she lives. She has no more to come, but the 
poor repetition of that which could never hav(; pleased 
once, but through a littleness of mind, and want of 
thought. 

She is to be again dressed line, and keep her 
visiting day. She is again to change the colour of her 
clothes, again to have a new head, and again \n\l patches 
on her face. She is again to see wlio acts best at the 
play-house, and who sings finest at the opera. She is 
again to make ton visits in a day, and ]>e ten times in 
a day trying to talk artfully, easily, and politely, about 
nothinfj. 

She is to be again delighted with some new fashion; 
and again angry at the change of some old one. She 
is to be again at cards, and gaming at midnight, and 
again in bod at noon. She is to bo again pleased with 
hypocritical com])liments, and again disturbed at ima- 
ginary alfronts. She is to be again pleased with her 
good luck at gaining, and again tormented with the 
loss of her money. She is again to prepare herself for 
a birth-night, and again see the town full of good com- 
pany. She is again to hear the cabals and intrigues of 
the town ; again to have secret intelligence of private 
amours, and early notices of marriages, quarrels, and 
partings. 

If you see her come out of her chariot more briskly 
than usual, converse with more spirit, and seem fuller 
of joy than she was last week, it is because there is 
some surprising new dress or new diversion just come 
to town. 

M 
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These are all tlie substantial and reg\ilar parts of 
Feliciannh happiness ; and she never knew a pleasant 
day in her life, but it was owing to some one, or more, 
of these things. 

It is for tliis Iiappiness that she has always been 
deaf to the reasonings of religion, that her lieart has 
been too gay and cheerful to consider wliat is rirfht 
or wronfj in regard to eternity; or to listen to the 
sound of such dull words, as wisdom, and de- 

votion. 

It IS for fear of losing some of this happiness, that 
she dares not meditate on the immortality of her soul, 
consider her relation to God, or turn her tlioughts 
towards those joys which make saints and angels 
infinitely happy in the presence and glory of God. 

But now let it here be observed, tliat as ])oor a 
round of Iiappiness as this appears, yet most women 
that avoid the restraints of religion, for a gay life, must 
be content with very small parts of it. As they have 
not Feliciana! s fortune and figure in the world, so they 
must give away the comforts of a pious life for a very 
small part of her happiness. 

And if you look into the world, and observe the 
lives of those women whom no arguments can per- 
suade to live wholly unto God, in a wise and pious 
employment of themselves, you will find most of them 
to be such as lose all the comforts of religion, without 
gaining the tenth part of Feliciana s happiness. They 
are such as spend their time and fortunes only in 
mimicking the pleasures of richer people ; and rather 
look and long after, than enjoy those delusions, which 
are only to be purchased by considerable fortunes. 

But if a woman of hi^li birth and great fortune, 
having read the. Gospel, should rather wish to be an 
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under servant in some pious family, where wisdom, 
pi(?ty, and great devotion, directed all the actions of 
every day; il’she should rather wish this than to live 
at the to]) of Feliciana^ s happiness ; I should think 
her neither mad, nor melancholy ; but that she judged 
as rightly of the spirit of the Gos])el, as if she had 
rather wished to be poor Lazarus at the gate, than to 
bo the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
faring sumptuously every day. 

But to proceed : would you know what a happi- 
ness it is to be governed by the wisdom of religion, 
and to be devoted to the joys and hopes of a pious 
lit(), look at th(3 ])oor condition of tliiccus, whose 
greatest hap})iness is a good night’s rest in bc^l, and a 
good iin‘al when he is up. When he talks of happi- 
ness, it is always in such expressions as show you that 
lie has only his bed and his dinner in his thoughts. 

This regard to his meals and 7'epose makes Siiccus 
order all the rest of his tiim; wdth relation to them, 
lie will undertake no business that may hurry his 
spirits, or break in upon his hours of eating and rest. 
If he reads, it shall only be for half an hour, because 
that is sudicient to amuse the spirits ; and he will read 
something that may make him laugh, as rendering the 
body litter for its food and rest. Or if he has, at any 
time, a mind to indulge a grave thought, hci always has 
recoil rs(; to a useful treatise u])on the ancient cookery. 
Succus is an enemy to all having made 

it an observation that there is as good eating amongst 
the Whigs as amongst the Toi'ies. 

He talks coolly and moderately upon all subjects, 
and is as fearful of falling into a passion, as of catch- 
ing cold ; being very positive that they are both 
equally injurious to the stomach. , If ever you see 

M 2 
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him more hot than ordinary, it is upon some provok- 
ing occasion, when the dispute about cookery runs 
very high, or in the defence of some beloved dish, 
which has often made him happy. Hut lie has been 
so long upon these subjects, is so w(;ll acquainted with 
all that can be said on both sides, and has so often 
answered all objections, that he g(3nerally decides the 
matter with great gravity. 

Succus is very loyal, and as soon as ever he likes 
any wine he drinks the king’s health with all bis 
heart. Nothing could put rebellious thoughts into 
his head, unless he should live to see a prodamatioii 
against eating of pheasants^ 

All the hours that are not ilevoted cither to repose 
or nouHshmenty are looked upon by Succus as waste 
or spare time. For this reason h(‘ lodges near a 
coffee-house and a tavern, that when he rises in the 
moiTiing, he may be near the 7iervs, and when he parts 
at night, he may not liave far to go to bed. In the 
morning you always see him in the same jilace in the 
coffee-room; and if h(i seems more) attentively en- 
gaged than ordinary, it is because some criminal has 
broken out of Ncw(jate, or some lady was rolibed last 
night, but they cannot tell where. When he has 
learnt all that he can, he goes home to settle the 
matter with the barber’s boy that comes to shav(i him. 

The next waste time that lies upon his hands, is 
from dinner to supper. And if rnelanclioly thoughts 
ever come into his head, it is at this time, when he is 
often left to himself for an hour or more, and that 
after the greatest i)leasure he knows is just over. 
He is afraid to sleep, because he lias heard it is not 
healthful at that time, so that he is forced to refuse so 
welcome a guest 
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But here he is soon relieved, l)y a settled method of 
playing at cards, till it is time to think of some little 
nice matter for supper. 

After this Succiis takes his glass, talks of tlie ex- 
cellency of the JUnfjlish coiutHution^ and praises that 
minhter the most, who keeps the best table. 

On a Sunday night you may sometimes hear him 
condemning the iniquity of the town rahes; and the 
l)irttorcst thing tliat he says against them, is this, that 
he verily believes some of them arc so abandoned, as 
not to have a reyular meal, or a wvnd JvighVs sleep, in 
a week. 

At eleven, Snccioi bids all good night, and parts in 
great friendship, lie is presently in bed, and sleeps 
till it is time to go to the coffee-house next morning. 

If you were to live with Succufi for a twelvci-month, 
this is all that you would see in his life, exec])t a few 
curses and oaths that he uses as occasion offers. 

Ajid now I cannot help making this reflection: — 

That as I believe the most likely means in the world 
to inspire a person with true piety, was to have seen 
the example of some eminent professor of religion, so 
the next thing that is likely to fill one with the samcj 
zeal, is to see i\\Q folly, th(3 baseness, and 2 )oor satisfac- 
tions, of a life destitute of religion. As the one (ixeites 
us to love and admire the wisdom and greatness of 
religion, so the other may make us fearful of living 
without it. 

For who can help blessing God for the -means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory, when he sees ^vhat 
variety of folly they sink into, who live without it? 
Who would not heartily engage in all the labours 
and exercises of a pious life, be stedfast, immovabhy 
and always abounding in the work of the Lord, when 
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lie so(‘s what dull sensuality, what poor views, what 
gross enjoyments, they are left to, who seek for hap- 
piness in other ways ? 

So tliat, whether we consider the greatness of reli- 
gion, or the littleness of all otluT things, and the 
meanness of all other enjoyments, there is nothing 
to he found, in the whole nature of things, for a 
thoughtful mind to rest upon, but a happiness in the 
ho])es of religion. 

Consider now with yourself, how unreasonably it 
is ])r(‘tendcd that a lifi' oi' strict piety must be a dull 
and anxious state. For can it, witli any reason, })e 
said that the duties and restraints of religion must 
render our lives heavy and melaneholy, when they 
only deprive us of such liap})iness, as has been here 
laid h(‘for(^* you ? 

Must it he tedious and tiresome to live in the con- 
tinual exercise of charity, devotion, and temperance? 
to act wisely and virtuously, to do good to the utmost 
of your power, to imitate the divine ])erfections, and 
prepare yourself for the enjoyment of God? Must it 
be dull and tiresome to be delivcjred from blindness 
and vanity, from false hopes and vain fears, to im- 
prove in holiness, to feel the comforts of conscience 
in all your actions, to know that God is your fri(*nd, 
that all must work for your good, that neither life 
nor death, neither men nor devils, can do you any 
harm ; hut that all your sufferings and doings that 
are offered unto God, all your watchings and prayers, 
and labours of love and charity, all your improve- 
ments, are in a short time to he rewarded with ever- 
lasting glory in the presence of God ; must such a 
state as this be dull and tiresome^ for want of such 
happiness as Flatus^ or Feliciana^ enjoys? 
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Now if tills cannot be said, then there is no happi- 
ness or pleasure lost, by being strictly pious 5 nor has 
the devout man any thing to envy in any other state 
of life. For all the art and contrivance in the world, 
without religion, cannot make rnoi’c of human life, or 
cany its hajijiiness to any greater height, than Flatus 
and FcHnaiui have done. 

Th(’ finest wity the greatest ffv.nhis upon earth, if 
not governed by religion, must be as foolish, and low, 
and vain in his methods of happiness, as the pool' 
Surevs. 

If you were to see a man dully endeavouring all his 
life to satisfy his thirst, by holding up one and the 
same empty enj) to his mouth, you would certainly 
despise his ignorance. 

But if you should see others o^hnghter parts, and 
finer understandings, ridiculing the dull satisfaction of 
one aq), and thinking to satisfy their own thirst by a 
vari(;ty of gilt and golden emjity cups; would you 
think that these were ever the irise?', or happier, or 
hetter employed, for X\\e\T finer parts? 

Now this is all the difference that you can see in 
the happiness of this life. 

Th(* dull and heavy soul may be content with one 
empty appearance of happiness, and be continually 
trying to hold one and the same empty cup to his 
mouth all his life. But then let the wit, the great 
scholar, the fine genius, the great statesman, the polite 
gentleman, lay all their heads together, and they can 
only show you more and various empty ajipearances of 
hap})iness ; give them all the world into their hands, 
let them cut and carve as they please, they can only 
make a greater variety of empty cups. 

So that if you do not think it hard to be deprived 
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of the pleasures of (jlnitonyj for the sake of religion, 
you have no reason to think it hard to be restrained 
from any other worldly pleasure. For seai ch as deep, 
and look as far as you will, there is nothing here to be 
found, that is nohlcrj or cjreater^ than high eating and 
drinking, unless you look for it in the wisdom and 
laws of religion. 

And if all that is in the world, arc only so many 
ertijify cuys, what does it signify which you take, or 
how many you take, or how many you hav(i ? 

If you would but use yourself to such meditations 
as these, to reflect upon the vanity of all orders of 
life without piety, to consider how all the ways of the 
world are only so many diflerent ways of error, blind- 
ness, and mistake; you would soon find your heart 
made wiser and better by it. These meditations 
would awaken your soul into a zealous desire of that 
solid happiness, which is only to be found in recourse 
to God. 

Examples of great piety are not now common in the 
world; it may not be your happiness to live within 
sight of any, or to have your virtue inflamed by their 
light and fervour. But the misery and folly of worldly 
men is what meets your eyes in every place, and you 
need not look far to see how poorly, how vainly, men 
dream away their lives, for want of religious wisdom. 

This is the reason that I have laid before you so 
many characters of the vanity of a worldly life, to 
teach you to make a benefit of the corruption of the 
age, and that you may be made wise, though not by 
the sign of what piety is, yet by seeing what misery 
and folly reigns where piety is not. 

If you would turn your mind to such reflections as 
these, your own observation would carry this instruction 
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much farther, and all your conversation and acquaint- 
ance with the world would be a daily conviction to you 
of the necessity of seeking some greater happiness, 
than all the poor enjoyments of this world can give. 

To meditate upon the perfection of the divine at- 
tributes, to contemplate the glories of h(?aven, to con- 
sider th(! joys of saints and angels, living for ever in 
the brightness and gloiy of the divine presence ; these 
are the meditations of souls advanced in piety, and not 
so suited to every cajiacity. 

But to see and consider the emptiness and (UTor of 
all worldly happiness ; to see the grossness of sensu- 
ality, the poorness of pride, the stupidity of covetous- 
ness, the vanity of dress, the delusion of honour, the 
blindness of our passions, the uncertainty of’ our lives, 
and the sJfortness of all worldly projects; these are 
meditations that are suited to all capacities, lilted to 
strike all minds ; they require no depth of tliought or 
subiiine speculation, but are forced upon us by all our 
senses, and taught us by almost every thing that we 
see and hear. 

This is that wisdom that criethy and puttelh forth 
her voiced in the stniets, that standeth at all our doors> 
that appealeth to all our senses, teaching us in every 
thing, and everywhere, by all that we see, and all that 
we hear, by births and burials, by sickness and health, 
by life and death, by pains and poverty, by misery 
and vanity, and by all the changes and chances of life, 
and there is nothing else for man to look after, no other 
end in nature for him to drive at, but a happiness 
which is only to be found in the hopes and cx?u^ctations 
of religion. 


> Prov. viii. 1. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THAT NOT ONLY A LIFK OF VANITY, OR SENSUALITY, UITT EVEN THE 
MOST REGULAR KIND OF LIFE, THAT IS NOT OOVEKNED UY GREAT 
DEVOTION, Sl'lTKTENTLY SHOWS ITS MISERIES, ITS ^VANTS AND 
EMFTIN ESS, TO THE EYES OF ALL THE WOULD. THIS UErilESENTED 
IN VARIOUS CllARAUTEUS. 


It is a very remarkalilc sayiiit^ of our Lord and Sa- 
viour to liis diseipliis, in tlicsc’ words : Hlesscd ura 
your eyes, for they sec, and your ears, for they hear. 
They teach us two things : first, that tlie dnlness and 
heainness of incifs minds, w’ith K'gard to spiritual 
inattei*s, is so great, that it may justly be comjiared to 
the want of eyes and ears. 

Secondly, That God had so filled every thing, and 
every ylace, with motives and arguments for a godly 
life, that they who are but so Idessed, so happy as to 
use their eyes and their eai*s, must needs be affected 
with them. 

Now though this was, in a more especial manner, 
the case of those whoso senses were witnesses of the 
life, and miracles, and doctrines, of our blessed Lord, 
yet it is as truly the case of all Christians at this time. 
For the reasons of religion, the calls to piety, are so 
written and engraved upon every thing, and present 
themselves so strongly, and so constantly, to all our 
senses in every thing that we meet, that they can only 
be disregarded by eyes that see not, and ears that hear 
not. 

What greater motive to a religious life, than the 
vanity, the jworness of all worldly enjoyments ? And 
yet who can help seeing and feeling this every day of 
his life? 
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Wliat greater call to look towards God, than the 
pains, tlie sickness, the errmeg, and V(3xations of this 
life? And yet wliose eyes and ears are not daily wit- 
nesses of them ? 

What miracles could more strongly a|)])eal to our 
senses, or what message from Iniavcn speak louder to 
us, than tlui dailjj difiny and de])arture of our fellow'- 
ci’eaturcs. So tliat the one thing needful, or the great 
end of life, is not hdt to he dis(;overed by fine reason- 
ing and deep reflections ; hut is prcss(‘d upon us, in 
the plainest manner, l>y the experience of all our 
senses, by ev(iry tiling that we meet with in life. 

Let us but intend to see and hear^ and then the 
>vhole world be(;omes a book of wisdom and instruction 
to us ; all that is regular in the ord(3r of nature, all 
that is accidental in the course of things, all the mis- 
takes and disappointments that happen to ourselves, 
all the miseries and errors that we see in other people, 
be(jomo so many jilain lessons of advicci to us ; teach- 
ing us, with as much assurance as an angel from heaven, 
that we can no ways raise ourselves to any true happi- 
ness, but by turning all our thoughts, our wishes, and 
endeavours, after the happiness of another life. 

It is this right use of the world that I would lead 
you into, by directing you to turn your eyi's upon 
every shajie of human folly, that you may thence draw 
fresh arguments and motives of living to the best and 
greatest jmrposes of your creation. 

And if you would but carry this intention about 
you, of profiting by the follies of the world, and of 
learning the greatness of religion, from the littleness 
and vanity of every other way of life; it; I say, you 
would but carry this intention in your mind, you would 
find every day, every place, and every person, a fresh 
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proof of their wisdoTn, who choose to live wliolly unto 
God. You would then often return lionie the wiser, 
the better, and she more strengthened in religion, by 
every thing that has fallen in your way. 

Octavius is a learned, ingenious man, well versed in 
most parts of literature, and no stranger to any king- 
dom in Eu7'0])c, The other day, being just roeo veiled 
from a lihgeringycre/*, he took upon him to talk thus 
to his friends : — 

My fjJajiSj says he, is almost run out ; and your eyes 
see how many marks of atje and death I bear about 
me : but I ])lainly feel myself sinking away faster than 
any standers-by imagine. I fully believe, that one 
year more will conclude my reckoning. 

The attention of his friends w^as much raised by 
such a declaration, expecting to liear something truly 
excellent from so learned a man, wlio had but a year 
longer to live. When Octavius proccedcid in this 
manner : For these reasons, says he, my friends, I have 
left off all tat^erns; the wine of those places is not 
good enough for me, in this decay of nature. I must 
now be nice in what I drink ; I cannot pretend to do 
as I have done; and therefore am resolved to furnish 
my own cellar with a little of the very best, though it 
cost me ever so much. 

I must also tell you, my friends, that age forces a 
man to be wise in many other respects, and makes us 
change many of our opinions and practices. 

You know how much I have liked a large acquaint- 
ance ; I now condemn it as an error. Three or four 
cheerful, divertimj comimnions, is all that I now desire ; 
because I find, that in my present infirmities, if I am 
left alone, or to grave company, I am not so easy to 
myself. 
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A few clays after Octavius had made this declaration 
to his friends, he relapsed into his former illness, was 
committed to a nurse ^ who closed liis eyes before his 
fresh parcel of wine came in. 

Younj^ Eufjeniusj who was present at this discourse, 
went honi(3 a new man, with full resolutions of de- 
voting himself wholly unto God. 

I never, says EugeniuSy was so dee])ly affected with 
the wisdom and importance of religion, as when 1 saw 
hosv jioorlij and meanly the learned Octavius was to 
leave the world, through the want of it. 

How often had I envied his great learning, his skill 
in languages, his knowledge antiquity, his address, 
and fine manner of eximssmg himself upon all sub- 
jects ! But when I saw how poorly it all ended, what 
was to be the last year of such a life, and how foolishly 
the master of all tliese accomplishments was then 
forced to talk, for want of being acquainted with the 
joys and expectations of piety, I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that there was nothing to be envied or desired, 
but a life of true piety ; nor any thing so poor and 
comfortless as a death without it. 

Now as the young Ettgenius was thus edified and 
instructed in the present case ; so if you are so happy 
as to have any thing of this thoughtful temper, you will 
meet with variety of instruction of this kind ; you will 
find that arguments for the wisdom and ha[)piness of a 
sti*ict piety offer themselves in all places, and appeal to 
all your senses in the plainest manner. 

You will find that all the world preaches to an at- 
tentive mind 5 and that if you have but ears to hear, 
almost every thing you meet teaches you some lesson 
of wisdom. 

But now, if to these admonitions and instructions. 
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wliicli we receive from our senses, from an experience 
of the state of human life; if to these we add tlie li^lils 
of relij^ion, those great truths which the Son of God 
has taught us; it will be th(‘n as much past all doubt 
that there is but one happhietts for man, as that there is 
but one God. 

For since religion teaches us that our souls are im- 
mortal, that piety and devotion wdll carry them to an 
eternal enjoyment of God, and that carnal, worldly, 
tempers will sink them into an everlasting misery with 
damned spirits, what gross nonsense and stu])idity is it 
to give the name of' jop or happiness to any thing but 
that whicii carries us to this joy and happiness in 
God! 

Were all to die with our bodies, there might be some 
pretence for those different sorts of hapj)in(.‘ss, that are 
now so much talked of; but since our all begins at the 
death of our bodies ; since all men are to b(! immortal, 
cither in misery or ha])piness, in a world entirely dif- 
ferent from this ; since they are all hastening hence at 
all uncertainties, as fast as death can cut them doAvn; 
some in sickness, some in health, some sleeping, some 
wakhiif, some at midnight, othei*s at coch~cron:ing, and 
all at hours that they know not of ; is it not certain, that 
no man can exceed another in joy and happiness, but 
so far as he exceeds him in those virtues which fit him 
for a happy death ? 

Cognatus is a sober, regular clergyman, of good repute 
in the wwld, and well esteemed in his parish. All his 
parishioners say he is an honest 7nan, and very notable 
at making a bargain. The farmers listen to him, wdth 
great attention, when he talks of the properest time of 
selling corn. 

He has been, for tw'enty yc'ars, a diligent observer of 
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marhcf!^, and has raised a considerable fortune by good 
management. 

Cofjnatus is very orthodox, and full of esteem for our 
Knfjlhk Liturgy ; and if he has not ])rayers on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, it is because his predecessor had 
not used the parish to any such custom. 

As he cannot serve both his Iwinys himself, he makes 
it matter of conscience to k(;ep a sober curate upon one 
of them, whom he hires to take (nire of all the souls in 
the ])arish, at as cheap a rate as a sober man can be 
procured. 

Cofjnatus has been very })rosperous all his time ; but 
still he has had the uneasiness and vexations that they 
have, who are deep in worldly business. Taxes, 
losses, crosses, had mortgages, had tenants, and the hard- 
ness of the times, are fn^quent subjects of his conver- 
sation ; and a good or bad season has a great ctfect u})on 
his spirits. 

Cognatus has no other end in growing rich, but that 
he may leave a considerable fortune to a niece, whom 
he has politely educated, in expensive finery, by what 
he has saved out of the tithes of two livings. 

The neighbours look upon Cognatus as a hap[)y 
clergyman, b(3causc they see him (as they call it) in 
good circimistances ; and some of them intend to dedi- 
cate their own sons to the Church, because they sec 
how well it has succeeded with Cognatus, whose father 
was but an ordinary man. 

But now if Cognatus, when he first entered into holy 
orders, had perceived how absurd a thing it is to grow 
rich by the Gospel; if he had proposed to himself the 
example of some pi'imitive father; if he had had the 
piety of the great St. Austin in his eye, who durst not 
enrich any of his relations out of the revenue of the 
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Church ; if, instead of twenty yeare’ care to lay up 
treasures upon earth, he had distrihuted tlie income of 
every year, in the most Christian acts of charity and com- 
passion ; if, instead of tempting his niece to be proud, 
and j)rovidinL>’ lier with such ornaments as the apo-Hle 
forbids, he had clothed, comforted, and assisted, num- 
bers of wldowsy oiphans^ and distressed, who were all 
to appear for him at the last day; if, instead of the cares 
and anxieties of had bondsy troublpwma mortfiarjeSy and 
ill hartjaimy he had had the constant comfort of know- 
ing* tliat his treasure was securely laid up, where nc'ither 
moth corrupteth, nor thieves break through and steal ; 
could it with any reason ])e said, that he had mistaken 
the spirit and dignity of his order, or lessened any of 
that happiness which is to be found in his sacred em- 
ployments? 

If, instead of rejoicing in the hap[)iness of a second 
Uvinfjy he had thought it as unbecoming the office of a 
clergyman to traffic for gain in holy thiufjHy as to oj)en 
a shoj) ; if he had thought it better to recommend some 
honest labour to his nieccy than to support her in idle-^ 
ness by tlie labours of a curate; better that she should 
wmit fine clothes and a rich husband, than that cures of 
souls sliould be farmed about, and brother chjrgymen 
not suffered to live by those altars at which they serve ; 
— if til is had been the spirit of CofjnatuSy could it, with 
any reason, be said, that these rules of religion, this 
strictness of piety, had robbed Cognatus of any real 
happiness ? • Could it be said that a life thus governed 
by the spirit of the Gospel, must be dull and melan^ 
cAo/y, if compared to that of raising a fortune for a niece? 

Now as this cannot be said in the present case, so in 
every other kind of life, if you enter into the particulars 
of it, you will find, that however easy and prosperous 
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it may seem, yet you cannot add piety to any part 
of it, without adding so much of a better joy and hap- 
piness to it. 

Look now at that condition of life, which draws the 
envy of all eyes. 

Nefjotius is a temperate, lionest man. He served 
his time under a master of great trade, but has, by his 
own management, made it a more considerable busi- 
ness than ever it was before. For tliirty years last past 
he has written fifty or sixty letters in a W(u;k, and is 
busy in corresponding with all parts of ICwrope, The 
general good of trade seems to Negotim to be the 
general good of life ; whomsoever he admires, what- 
ever he commends or condemns, either in Church or 
State, is admired, commended, or condemned, with 
some regard to trade. 

As money is continually pouring in upon him, so he 
often lets it go in various kin<l8 of expense and genero- 
sity, and som( ‘times in ways of charity. 

Negotim is always ready to join in any ])ublic con- 
tribution. If a purse is making at any place where he 
happens to be, whether it be to buy a for a 

horsc-racc’, or to redeem a pmsoner out of gaol, you are 
always sure of having something from him. 

He has given a fine ring of hells to a Church in the 
country : and there is much expectation that he will 
some time or other make a more beautiful yi-ewt to the 
morhet-house than has yet been seen in any place. For 
it is the generous spirit of Negotius to do nothing in 
a mean way. 

If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius 
from all scandalous vices, it is the same thing that has 
kept him from all strictness of devotion, — it is his great 
business. He has always had too many important 

N 
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tilings in liis head, liis thoughts have been too much 
employed, to sutiei* him to fall either into any courses of 
raJteryj or to feel the necessity of an inward, solid piety. 

For tliis reason he hcai^of the }>leasurcs of debauch- 
ery, and the ])leasiires of piety, with the same indif- 
ferency ; and has no more desire of living in the one, 
than ill the other, because neither of them consists with 
that turn of mind, and multiplicity of business, which 
are his happiness. 

If Neyotms was asked. What it is which he drives 
at in life I Ikj would be as mu(;h at a loss for an answer, 
as if he was asked, what any othei* person is thinking 
of. For though he always seems to himself to know 
what he is doing, and has many things in his head, 
which are the- motives of his actions; yet he cannot tell 
you of any one general end of life, that he has chosen 
with deliberation, as being truly worthy of all his labour 
and pains. 

He has several confused notions in his head which 
have been a long time there ; such as these, viz. that 
it is something gi’eat to have more business than other 
people ; to have more dealings u])on his hands than a 
hundred of the same profession ; to grow continually 
richer and richer, and to raise an immense fortune be- 
fore he dies. The thing that seems to give Ncyotias 
the greatest life and spirit, and to be most in his 
thoughts, is an expectation that he has, that he shall 
die richer than any of his business ever did. 

The generality of jieople, when they think of happi- 
ness, think of JS/eyotiiis, in whose life every instance of 
happiness is supposed to meet; sober, prudent, rich, 
prosperous, generous, and chaiitable. 

Let us now, therefore, look at this condition in 
another, but truer light. 
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Let it lie supposed, that this same Negotiu^ was a 
painful, hihoiious man, every day deep in variety of 
affairs ; that he neither drank nor debauched ; but was 
sober and regular in his business. Let it be supposed 
tliat he grew old in this course of trading ; and that the 
cud and design of all this labour, and care, and appli- 
cation to business, was only this, that he might die pos- 
sessed of more than a hundred thousand pairs of hoots 
and sjntrsy and as many groat coats. 

Let it be supposed that the sober part of the world 
say of him when he is dead, that ho w as a great and 
happy man, a thorough master of business, and had 
acquired a hundred thousand pairs of hoots and spurs 
when he died. 

Now if this was really the case, I believe it would 
])e readily granted, that a life of such business was as 
poor and ridiculous as any that can be invented. But 
it would puzzle any one to show, that a man that has 
spent all his time and thoughts in business and hurry 
that he might die, as it is said, w^orth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, is any wdiit w'iser than he who has taken 
the same pains to have as nifiny pairs of hootsojiiS. spurs 
w hen he leaves the w^orld. 

For if the temper and state of our souls be our 
whole state; if the only end of life be to die as^yre 
from sin, and as exalted in virtue, as avc ean ; if 
naked as w^e came, so naked are w^o to return, and to 
stand a trial before Christ and his holy angels, for 
everlasting happiness or misery ; what can it possibly 
signify what a man had, or had not in this world ? 
What can it signify wdiat you call those things w hich 
a man has left behind him ; whether you call them his 
or any onds else ; whether you call them trees or Jields^ 
or birds and feathers; whether you call them a hun- 

n2 
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dred thousand j)0undsj or a hundred thousand pairs ot 
hoots and spurs ? I say, call them ; for the things signify 
no more to him than the names. 

Now it is easy to see the folly of a life thus spent, 
to furnish a man with such a number of hoots and 
sjynt's. But yet there needs no better faculty ot see- 
ing, no finer understanding, to see the folly ot a life 
spent in making a man a ])ossessor ot teri towns before 
he dies. 

For if, when he has got all his towns, or all his hoots, 
his soul is to go to its own place among separate spirits, 
and his body be laid by in a cojfin, till the last 
trumpet calls him to judgment; wJiere the' impiiry 
wdll be, liow humhly, how decontly, how purely, how 
meekly, how piously, how charitably, how heavenly, we 
have spoken, thought, and acted, whilst we were in the 
body; how can we say, that ho who has worn out his 
life in raising a hundred thousand pounds, has acted 
wiser I’or himself, than he who lias had the same care 
to procure a hundred thousand of any thing else ? 

But farther : let it now be supposed that Negotius, 
when he first entered into business, happening to road 
the Gosjiel with attention, and eyes o])en, found that 
he had a much greater business upon his hands than 
that to which he had servcil an apprenticeship; that 
there were things which belong to man, of much 
more importance than all that our eyes can see; so 
glorious, as to deserve all our thoughts; so dangerous, 
as to need all our care ; and so certain, as never to 
deceive the faithful labourer : let it be supposed, that, 
from reading this book, he had discovered that his soul 
was more to him than his body ; that it was better to 
grow in the virtues of the soul, than to have a large 
body or a full purse ; that it was better to be fit for 
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lieaven, than to have variety of fine houses upon the 
earth; that it was better to secure an everlasting 
happiness, than to have plenty of things whicli he can- 
not keep ; better to live in habits of humility, ])iety, 
devotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die unpre- 
pared for judgment; better to be most like our 
Saviour, or some eminent saint, than to excel all the 
tradesmen in the world in business and bulk of fortune: 
let it be supposed that Negotins, believing these 
things to be true, entirely devoted himself to God at 
his first setting out in the world, resolving to i)ursue 
his business no farther than was consistent with great 
devotion, humility, and self-denial ; and for no other 
ends, but to provide himself with a sober subsistence, 
and to do all the good that he could, to the souls and 
bodies of las fellow-creatures ; let it therelorc he sup- 
posed, that, instead of the continual hurry of husiness, 
he was frequent in his retirements, and a strict observer 
of the hoars of prayer; that, instead of restless dtisires 
after more riches, his soul has been full of the love 
of God and heavenly alFeclion, constantly Avatching 
against worldly temjici’s, and always asi)iring after 
divine grace ; that, instead of Avorldly cares and con- 
trivances, he was busy in fortifying his soul against all 
ap[)roaches of sin ; that, instead of costly shenv, and 
expensive generosity of a splendid life, he loved and 
exercised all instances of humility and lowliness ; 
that, instead of great treats and full tables, his house 
only furnished a sober refreshment to those that 
wanted it: let it be supposed, that his contentment 
kept him free from all kinds of envy; that his jnety 
made him thankful to God in all crosses and disap- 
pointments ; that his charity kept him from being rich^ 
by a continual distribution to all objects of compas- 
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sion ; — now, had this been the Christian spirit of iVV- 
fjothis, can any one say, tliat he had lost the true joy 
and happiness of life, by thus conforinin" to the spirit, 
and living up to the hopes of the Gospel ? Can it be 
said, tliat a life made exemplary by such virtues as 
these, which keep heaven ahvays in our sight, which 
both delight and exalt the soul here, and j)re])are it 
for the [)r(?sence of God hereafter, must be poor and 
dtflJj if cornpar(Ml to that of heaping uj) riches, which 
can neither stay with us, nor we with them ? 

It would be endless to multiply examples of this 
kind, to show you how little is lost, and how much is 
gained, by introducing a strict and exact j)iety into 
every condition ol* human life. 

I shall now, thercforcj, leave it to your own nuMli- 
tation, to carry tliis way of thinking farther, hoping 
that you are enough directed by what is here said, to 
convince yourself, that a true and exalted piety is so 
far from rendering any life dull and tiresome, that it is 
the only joy and hajipiness of every condition in the 
'woi’ld. 

Imagine to yourself some person in a consumption, 
or any other lingerinfj distemper that was incurable. 

If you were to sec such a man wholly intent upon 
doing every thing in the spirit of religion, making the 
wisest use of all his time, fortune, and abilities; if he 
was for carrying every duty of piety to its greatest 
height, and striving to have all the advantage that 
could be had from the remainder of his life ; if he 
avoided all business, but such as was necessary ; if he 
was averse to all the follies and vanities of the world, 
had no taste for fin&ry and shon\ but sought for all his 
comfort in the hopes and expectations of religion ; you 
would certainly commend his prudence, you would say 
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that he had taken the right metliod to make himself as 
joyful and happy as any one can be in a state of such 
infirmity. 

On the other hand, if you should sec the same per- 
son, with trcwhUnif hands, short brc'jitli, ///m jaws, and 
hollow (yes, w'holly intent upon ])usiness and bai’gains, 
as long as he could speak ; if you should see him 
pleased with Jinc clothes, wdjcii he could scarce stand to 
be dressed, and laying out his money in horses and 
doffs, rather than ])urchase tin; prayers of tlui jioor for 
his soul, which was so soon to be separat'd from his 
body ; you would certainly condemn him as a w^ak, 
silly riiaii. 

Now as it is easy to sec the reasonableness,' the wis- 
dom, and liu j)j)iiiess, of a religious spirit in a consiimp'- 
ilm vKui, so if you ])ursuc the same w^ay of tlnnking, 
you will as (*asily pen^eive the same wisdom and hap- 
piness of a j)ious temper, in every other state of life. 

For liow" soon will every man that is in hmlth, be 
in the state of him that is in consimptionl How 
soon w ill lie w ant all the same comforts and satisfac- 
tions of religion, Avhich every dying man waints ! 

And if it be wise and happy to live jiiously, because 
we have not above a year to live, is it not being more 
wise, and making ourselves more hapjiy, because we 
may have more years to come ? If one year of piety 
before we die is so desirable, are not more years of piety 
much more dcsii’able ? 

If a man had jive fixed years to live, he could not 
possibly think at all, without intending to make the 
best use of them all When he saw his stay so short 
in this world, he must needs think that this w'lis not a 
world for him ; and when he saw how near he w^as to 
another world that was eternal, ho must suj*ely think it 
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very necessary to be very diligent in preparing himself 
for it. 

Now as reasonable as piety appears in such a cir- 
cumstance of life, it is yet more reasonable in every 
circumstaiiee of life, to every thinking man. 

For, who but a madman can reckon that he hasj^Ve 
years certam to come ? 

And if it be reasonable and necessary to deny our 
worldly tempers, and live wholly unto God, because 
wo arc certain that we are to die at tlui end Jive 
yearn ; surcjly it must be much more reasonable and 
necessary for us to live in the samci spirit, be(;ause we 
have no certainly that we shall Wvo Jive weehs. 

Again, if we wore to add twenty years to the Jive^ 
which is in all probability more than will be added to 
the lives of many people, who arc at man’s estate ; 
what a poor thing is this 1 how small a difference is 
there between live, and twenty-five years ! 

It is said, that a day is wdth God as a thonmnd 
years, and a thousand years as one day ; because, in 
regard to his eternity, this difference is as nothing. 

Now as we are all created to be eternal, to live in 
an endless succession of ages upon ages, where thou- 
sands, and millions of thousands of years will have no 
proportion to our everlasting life in God: so with 
regard to this eternal state, which^is our real state, 
twenty-five years is as poor a pittance as twenty-five 
days . 

Now we can never make any true judgment of time 
as it relates to us, without considering the true state 
of our duration. If we arc temporary beings, then a 
little time may justly be called a great deal in relation 
to us ; but if we are eternal beings, then the difference 
of a few years is as nothing. 
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If we were to suppose three different mrts of 
rational beings, all of different, hut fixed duration, one 
sort that lived certainly only a month, the other a year, 
and the third a hundred years. Now if these beings 
were to meet together, and talk about time, they must 
talk in a very different language : half an hour to 
those that were to live but a month, must be a very 
different thing from what it is to those who are to live a 
hundred yeai\^. 

As, tlierefore, time is tlius different a thing with 
regard to the state of those who enjoy it, so if we 
would know what time is with regard to ourselves, we 
must considiu* our state. 

Now’ since our eternal state is as certainly ours, as 
our present state; since we are as certainly to live 
for ever, as w'e now live at all ; it is plain, that w^e 
cannot judge of the value of any particular time, as to 
us, but by comparing it to that eternal duration, for 
which w’c are created. 

If you w^ould know’ what fice years signify to a 
being that W’as to live a hundred, you must compare 
five to an hundred, and see wdiat proportion it hears to 
it ; and then you will Judge right. 

So if you w’ould know what tmenty years signify to 
a son of Adam, you must compjirc it not to a milliofi 
of ages, but to an eternal duration, to wliich no num- 
ber of millions bears any })ro])ortion ; and then you 
will judge right, by finding it nothiny. 

Consider therefore this; how would you condemn 
the folly of a man, that should lose his sliare of future 
glory, for the sake of being rich, or great, or praised, 
or delighted in a7iy enjoyment, only one jioor day before 
he was to die ! 

But if the time will come, when a number of years 
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will seem less to every one, than a day does now ; 
what a condemnation must it then bo, if eternal liap- 
piness should appear to be lost for something less than 
the enjoyment of a day ! 

Why does a day seem a trifle to us now ? It is 
because Ave have years to set against it. It is the 
duration of years, that makes it aj^pcar as nothing. 

What a tr\pe therefore must the yc^ars of a man^s 
age api)ear, A\hen they are forced to be set against 
eternity, when there shall be nothing but eternity to 
compare them with ! 

Now this Avill be the case of every man, as soon as 
he is out of the body; he Avill be fbnTd to forgot the 
distinctions of days and years, and to measui*e time, 
not by the course of the sun, but by setting it against 
eternity. 

As i\\e fixed stars, by reason of our being placed at 
such a distance from them, apj)ear but as so many 
points; so Avhen avo, placed in eternity, shall look 
back upon all time, it Avill all appear but as a moment. 

Then, a luxury, an indulgence, a prosperity, a. great- 
ness oi'ffty years, will seem to every one that looks 
back upon it, as the same, poor short enjoyment as if 
he had been snatched away in his sin. 

These few reflections upon time are only to show 
lioAv ])oorly they think, how miserably they judge, 
Avho are less careful of an eternal state, because they 
nia,y be at some years’ distance from it, than they 
would be if they kriOAV they AA^ere Avithin a few weeks 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONfKRXIN('T THAT I'ART OF HF.VOTION WHICH IIF.T.ATES TO TIMES AND 

HOI KS or niAYEIl. or daily early prayer in the morning. 

HOW WE ARE TO IMPROVE OUR rORMS OF PRAYER, AND HOW TO 

INCREASE THE SPIRIT OF DEVOTION. 

Having in the foregoirio* cha])t('rs shown the neces- 
bity of a devout spirit, or habit of mind, in every part 
01 our cominon life, in the discharge of all our busi- 
ness, in the use of all the gifts of God ; I come now 
to consider that part of devotion, which relates to times 
and hours of jirayer. 

1 take it for gi*anted, that every Chi‘istian, that is 
in health, is up early in the morning; for it is much 
more ri'asonable to su])j)ose a person uj) earh)^ because 
he is a Christiauy tlum because he is a lahonrer, or a 
trndesmau, or a servant, or has business that vvants 
him. 

We naturally conceive some abliorrence of a man 
that is in hed when he should be at his labour or in 
his shop. We cannot tell how to think any thing 
good of him, who is such a slave to drowsiness as to 
neglect his business for it- 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive how' odious 
we must appear in the sight of Heaven, if we arc in 
hed, shut up in sleep and dxirhuess, when we should be 
praising God ; and are such slaves to drowsiness, as to 
neglect our devotions for it. 

For if he is to be blamed as a slothful drone, that 
rather (diooses the lazy indulgence of sleej), than to 
perform his proper *sharc of worldly business; how 
much more is he to be reproached, that would rather 
lie folded up in a bed, than be raising up his heart to 
God in acts of praise and adoration. 
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Prayer is the nearest aj)proach to God, and the 
highest enjoyment of him, that we are capable of in 
this life. 

It is the noblest exercise of the soul, the most ex- 
alted use of our best faculties, and the highest imita- 
tion of the blessed inhabitants of heaven. 

When onr hearts are full of God, sending up lioly 
desires to the throne of grace, wc are then in our 
highest state, wc are upon the utmost heights of 
human greatness ; we are not before hiiKja and 
princas, but in the presence and audience of the 
Lord of all the world, and can be no highei*, till 
death is swallowed up in glory. 

On the otlier hand, sleep is the poorest^ dullest 
refreshment of the body, that is so far from being 
intended as an eu'fopmenty that we are forced to receive 
it either in a state of hisensihility, or in the folly of 
dreams. 

Sleep is such a dull, stupid state of existence, that 
even amongst mere animals, wc despise them most 
which are most drowsy. 

He, therefore, that chooses to enlarge the slothful 
indulgence of sleep, I’ather than be early at his devo- 
tions to God, chooses the dullest rt^frcshnicnt of the 
body, before the highest, noblest einj)loynient of the 
soul; he chooses that state which is a reproach to 
mere animals, rather than that exercise which is the 
glory of any els. 

You will perhaps say, though you rise late, yet you 
are always careful of your devotions when you are up. 

It may be so. But what then ? Is it well done of 
you to rise late, because you pray when you ai*e up ? 
Is it pardonable to waste gi’eat i)art of the day in bed, 
because some time after you say your prayers ? 
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It is as much your duty to rise to pray, as to pray 
when you arc risen. And if* you arc late at your 
prayers, you oft'er to God the prayers of an idle, sloth- 
ful worshipper, that rises to j)rayers as idle servants 
rise to their labour. 

Farther ; if you fancy that you are careful of your 
devotions when you are up, though it be your custom 
to rise late, you deceive yourself; for you cannot 
perform your devotions as you ought. For he that 
cannot deny himself this drowsy indulgence, but must 
pass away good pq,rt of the morning in it, is no more 
])re])ared for prayer when he is up, than he is prepared 
^ov fastuHj, ahstvicnee, or any other self-danwL He 
may indeed niorcj easily read over a form of prayer, 
than he can perform these duties ; but he is no more 
dis])Ose(l to enter into the true spirit of prayer, than 
he is disj)Osed to fasting. For sleep thus indulged 
gives a softness and idleness to all our tempers, and 
makes us unable to relish any thing but what suits 
with an idle state of mind, and gratifies our natural 
tempers, as sleep does. So that a person who is a 
slave to this idleness is in the same temper when he is 
up ; and though he is not asleep, yet he is under the 
(vllecls of it : and every thing that is idle, indulgent, 
or sensual, pleases him for the same reason that sleep 
])leases him ; and, on the other hand, every thing that 
requires care, or trouble, or self-denial, is hateful to 
him, for the same reason that he hates to rise. He 
that places any happiness in this morning indulgence, 
Avould be glad to have all the day made happy in the 
same manner ; though not with sleep, yet with such 
enjoyments as gratify and indulge the body in the 
same^ manner as sleep does ; or, at least, with such as 
come as near to it as they can. The remembrance of 
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a warm bed is in liis mind all the day, and lie is glad 
when lie is not one of those that sit starving in a 
church. 

Now you do not imagine that such a one can truly 
mortify that body which he thus indulges ; yet you 
might as well think this, as that he can truly perform 
his devotions ; or live in such a drowsy state of indul- 
gence, and yet relish the joys of a qw'ltual life. 

For surely no one will pretend to say that he knows 
and feels the true happiness of prayei-, who docs not 
think it worth his while to be early at it. 

It is not possible in nature for an epicure to be truly 
devout: lie must reiiounei^ this habit of sensuality, 
before he can relish the happiness of devotion. 

Now he that turns sleep into an idle indulgence, 
does as much to corrupt and disorder his soul, to make 
it a slave to bodily appetites, and keep it incapable of 
all devout and heavenly tempers, as he that turns 
the necessities of eatiii" into a course of indul- 

" t. 

gencc. 

A jxTson that eats and drinks too much does not 
f(?cl such effects from it, as those do who live in 
nutorious instances of gluttony and intemperancje: but 
yet his course of indulgence, though it be not scan- 
dalotis in the eyes of the world, nor such us iorments 
his own conscience, is a great and constant hindrance 
to his iinj)rovement in virtue ; it gives him eyes that 
.^ee notj and ears that hear not; it creates a sensuality 
in the soul, increases the power of bodily passions, and 
makes him incapable of entering into the true spirit of 
religion. 

Now this is the case of those who waste their time 
hi sleep; it does not disorder their lives, or wound 
their consciences, as notorious acts of inteniiierance 
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do; l)nt, like any other more moderate course of 
iiidiil lienee, it silently, and by smaller degrees, wears 
away the spirit of religion, and sinks the soul into a 
state of dulness and sensuality. 

If you consider devotion only as a time of so much 
])rayer, you may perhaps perform it, though you live 
in this daily indulgence ; hut if you consider it as a 
state of the heart, as a lively femnir of the soul, that 
is deeply affected with a sense of its own misery and 
infirmities, and desires the S])irit of God more than 
all things in the world ; you will find that the spirit of 
indulg(uice, and the spirit of prayer, cannot subsist 
together. Mortification of all kinds is the very life 
and soul of piety; hut he that has not so small a 
dcgi’ee of it, as to he able to be early at his praycu's, 
can have no reason to think that he has taken up his 
cross, and is following Christ. 

What conquest has he got over himself ; what right 
hand has he cut ofi‘; what trials is he prepared for; 
what sacrifice is he ready to offer unto God, who 
cannot be so cruel to himself as to rise to prayer at 
such time as the drudging part of the world are con- 
tent to rise to their labour ? 

Some people will not scruple to tell you, that they 
indulge themselves in sleep, because they have no- 
thing to do ; and that if they had either business or 
pleasure to rise to, they would not lose so inuch of 
their time in sleep. But such people must be told 
that they mistake the matter ; that they have a great 
deal of business to do; they have a hardened heart 
to change; they have the whole spirit of religion to 
get. For surely he that thinks devotion to be of less 
moment than business or pleasure; or that he has 
nothing to do because nothing but his prayers want 
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him, may be justly said to have the whole spirit of 
religion to seek. 

You must not therefore consider how small a crime 
it is to rhe late, but you must consider how great a 
misery it is to want the iifpirit of religion, to have a 
heart not rightly affected with prayer ; and to live in 
such softness and idleness, as makes you incapable of 
the most fundamental duties of a truly cliristian and 
s])iritual life. 

This is the right way of judging of the crime of 
wasting great part of your time in bed. 

You must not consider the thing barely in itself, but 
what it procccids from; w'hat virtues it shows to be 
wanting; what vices it naturally strengthens. For 
every habit of this kind discovers the state of the soul, 
and plainly shows the 7vhole turn of your mind. 

If our blessed Lord used to j)ray early before day ; 
if he spent whole nights in prayer; if the devout 
Anna, was day and night in the temple; if St. 
and Silas at midnight sang praises unto God ; if the 
pjHmitive Christians, for several hundred years, besides 
their hours of prayer in the day-time, met publicly 
in the churches at mulnitjht, to join in psalms and 
prayers; is it not certain that these practices showed 
the state of their hcjirt? Are they not so many plain 
j)roofs of the whole turn of their minds ? . 

And if you live in a contrary state, wasting great 
part of every day in sleep, thinking any time soon 
enough to.be at your prayers; is it not equally cer- 
tain, that this practiee as much shows the state of your 
heart, and the whole turn of your mind? 

So that if this indulgence is your w^ay of life, you 
have as much reason to believe yourself destitute of 
the true spirit of devotion, as you have to believe the 
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Apostles und saints of the primitive Church were 
truly devout. For as their way of life was a demon- 
stration of their devotion, sa a contrary way of life is 
as stronj^ a proof of a want of devotion. 

When you read the Scriptures, you see a religion 
that is all life, and spirit, and joy in God ; that sup- 
poses our souls risen from earthly desires, and bodily 
indulgences, to prepare for another body, another 
world, and other enjoyments. You see Christians 
i*ei)resented as temj)les of the Holy Ghost, as children 
of the day, as candidates for an eternal crown, as 
watchful virgins, that have their lamps always burn- 
ing, in expectation of the bridegroom. But can he 
he thought to have this joy in God, this care of eter- 
nity, this watchful spirit, who has not zeal enough to 
rise to Ids prayers ? 

Wheii you look into the writings and lives of the 
first Christians, you see the same spirit that you see 
in the Scrij)tures, All is reality, life, and action. 
Watching and prayers, self-denial and mortification, 
was the common business of their lives. 

From that tinui to this, there has been no jierson 
like them, eminent for ])iety, who has not, like them, 
been eminent for self-denial and mortification. This 
is the only royal w'ay that leads to a kingdom. 

But how far are you from this way of life, or rather 
how contrary to it, if, instead of imitating their aus- 
terity and mortification, you cannot so much as re- 
nounce so poor an indulgence, as to be able to rise to 
your prayers! If self-denials and bodily sufferings, 
if watchings and fastings, wdll be marks of glory at 
the day of judgment, where must w e hide our heads, 
that have slumbered away our time in sloth and 
softness ? 


o 
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You perhaps now find some pretences to excuse 
yourselves from that severity of fasting and self-denial^ 
which the first Christians practised. You fancy that 
human nature is grown weaker, and that the difference 
of climates may make it not possible for you to observe 
their methods of self-denial and austerity in these 
colder countries. 

But all tliis is but pretence : for the change is not 
in the outward state of things, but in the inward state 
of our minds. When there is the same spirit in us 
that there was in the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians, when we feel the weight of religion as they did, 
when we have their faith and hope, we sliall take up 
our cross, and deny ourselves, and live in such methods 
of mortification as they did. 

Had St. Paul lived in a cold country, had he had 
a constitution made weak with a sickly stomachy and 
often infir mitiesy he would have done as he advised 
Timothy y he would have mixed a little wine with his 
water. But still he would have lived in a state of self- 
denial and mortification. He would have given this 
same account of himself : — 1 therefore so ruiiy not as 
uncertainly ; so fiyht ly not as one that heateth the air : 
hut I heej) under my hodyy and bring it into subjection : 
lest that by any meanSy when X have preached to otherSy 
I myself should be a casUaway. 

After all, let it now be supposed, that you imagine 
there is no necessity for you to be so sober and vigi- 
lant, so fearful of yourself, so watchful over your 
passions, so apj)rehensive of danger, so careful of 
your salvation, as the Apostles were. Let it be sup- 
posed, that you imagine that you want less self- 
denial and mortification, to subdue your bodies, and 
purify your souls, than they wanted ; that you need 
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not have your loins girt, and your lamps burning, as 
they had ; will you therefore live in a quite contrary 
state ? Will you make your life as constant a course 
of softness and indulgence, as theirs was of strictness 
and self-denial ? 

If therefore you should think that you have time 
sufficient, both for prayer and other duties, though you 
rise late ; yet let me persuade you to nse early, as an 
instance of self-deniaL It is so small a one, that, if 
you cannot comply with it, you have no reason to think 
yourself capable of any other. 

If I was to desire you not to study the gratification 
of your palate, in the niceties of meats and drinks, I 
would not insist much upon the crime of wasting your 
money in sucli a way, though it bo a great one ; but I 
would (lerire you to renounce such a way of life, be- 
cause it supports you in such a state of sensuality and 
indulgence as renders you incapable of relishing the 
most essential doctrines of religion. 

For the same reason, I do not insist much on the 
crime of wasting so much of your time in sleep, though 
it be a great one 5 but I desire you to renounce this 
indulgence, because it gives a softness and idleness to 
your soul, and is so contrary to that lively, zealous, 
watchful, self-denying spirit, which was not only the 
spirit of Christ and his Apostles, the spirit of all the 
saints and martyrs which have ever been amongst men, 
but must be the spirit of all those who would not sink 
in the common corruption of the world. 

Here, therefore, we must fix our charge against this 
practice ; we must blame it, not as having this or that 
particular evil, but as a general habit, that extends it- 
self through our whole spirit, and supports a state of 
mind that is wholly wrong. 

. o2 
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It is contrary to piety ; not as accidental slips an<l 
mistakes in life are contrary to it, but in such a 
manner, as an ill habit of body is contrary to health. 

On tlic other hand, if you were to rise early every 
morning, as an instance of self-denial, as a method of 
renouncing indulgence, as a means of redeeming your 
time, and fitting your spirit for prayer, you would find 
mighty advantages from it. This method, though it 
seems such a small circnimstancc of life, would in all 
probability be a iiieans of great pi(^ty. It would keep 
it constantly in your head, that soilness and idleness 
were to be avoided, that sdf-denial was a part of 
Christianity, it would loach you to exercise? j)ower 
over youi’sclf, and make you abhi by degrees to re- 
nounce other pleasures and tempers that war against 
the soul. 

This one rule would teach you to think of others : 
it would dispose your mind to exactness, and be very 
likely to bring the remaining part of the diiy under 
j'ules of prudence and devotion. 

But above all, one certain benefit from this method 
you will be sure of having, it will best lit and prepare 
you for the reception of the Holy Spirit. When you 
thus begin the day in the spirit of religion, renouncing 
sleep, because you are to renounce softness, and re- 
deem your time j this disposition, as it puts your heart 
idto a good state, so it wdll procure the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit : what is so planted and watered will 
certainly have an increase from God. You will then 
speak from your heart, your soul will be awake, your 
prayers will refresh you like meat and drink, you will 
feel what you say, and begin to know what saints and 
holy men have meant, by fervours of devotion. 

He that is thus prepared for prayer, who rises with 
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these dispositions, is in a very different state from him 
who has no rules of tliis kind ; who rises by chance, 
as he happens to 1)0 weary of his bed, or is able to 
sleep no longer. If such a one prays only with his 
mouth ; if his heart feels nothing of that which he 
says ; if his prayers are only things of course ; if they 
are a lifeless form of words, which he only repeats 
because they are soon said; there is nothing to be 
wondered at in all this ; for such dispositions arc the 
natural effect of such a state of life. 

Hoping, therefore, that you are now enough con- 
vinc(jd of the necessity of rising early to your prayers, 
I shall proceed to lay before you a method of daily 
prayer. 

I do not take upon me to prescribe to you the use of 
any forms of prayer, but only to show you 

the necessity of praying at such times, and in such a 
manner. 

You will here find some heli)s, how to furnish your- 
self with such forms of prayer as shall be useful to 
you. And if you arc such a proficient in the spirit of 
devotion, that your heart is always ready to pray in 
its own language*, in this case I press no necessity of 
borrowed forms. 

For though I think a form of prayer very necessary 
and exyedient for jnihUc worship, yet if any one can 
find a better way of raising his heart unto God in 
private, than by prepared forms of prayer, I have no- 
thing to object against it; my design being only to 
assist and direct such as stand in need of assistance. 

Thus much, I believe, is certain, that the genei'ality 
of Christians ought to use forms of prayer at all the 
regular times of prayer. It seems right for every one 
to begin with a form of prayer ; and if, in the midst 
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of his devotions, lie finds liis heart ready to break forth 
into new and higher strains of devotion, he should 
leave \mforvi for a while, and follow those fervours of 
his heart, till it again wants the assistanee of his usual 
petitions. 

This seems to be the true liberty of yi'ivate devo- 
tion ; it should be under the direetion of ^omefonn ; 
but not so tied down to it, but that it may be free to 
take such new expressions, as its prcisent fervours 
happen to furnish it with ; which sometimes are more 
affeeting, and carry the soul more jiowerfully to God, 
than any expressions that were ever used before. 

All people that have ever made any reflections upon 
what passes in their own hearts, must know that they 
arc mighty changeable in regard to devotion. Some- 
times our hearts are so awakenedy have such strong 
apprehensions of the divine presence, are so full of deej) 
compunction for our sins, that wo cannot confess them 
in any language but that of tears. 

Sometimes the light of God’s countenance shines so 
bright upon us, we see so far into the invisible world, 
we are so affected witli the wonders of the love and 
goodness of God, that our hearts worehip and adore in 
a language higher than that of words, and we feel 
trans[)orts of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, sometimes we are so sunk into 
our bodies, so dull and unaffected with that which con- 
cerns our souls, that our hearts are as much too low for 
our prayers \ we cannot keep pace with our forms of 
confession, or feel half of that in our hearts which we 
have in our mouths ; we thank and praise God with 
forms of words, but our hearts have little or no share 
in them. 

It is therefore highly necessary to provide against 
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this inconstancy of our hearts, by liaving at hand such 
forms of prayer as may best suit us when our hearts are 
in their best state, and also be most likely to raise and 
stir them up when they Jire sunk into dnlness. For, 
as words have a power of affecting our hearts on all 
occasions, as the same thing differently expressed lias 
different effects upon our minds, so it is reasonable that 
we should make this advantage of language, and provide 
ourselves with such forms of exjirossion as are most likely 
to move and enliven our souls, and fill them witli senti- 
ments suitable to them. 

The first thing that you are to do, when you arc 
upon your hneesj is to shut your eyesy and with a short 
silence let your soul place itself in the presence of God ; 
that is, you arc to use this, or some other better 
method, to sei)aratc yourself from all common thoughts, 
and make your heart as sensible as you can of the 
divine presence. 

Now if this recollection of spirit is necessary,— as 
who can say it is not? — then how poorly must they 
perform their devotions, who are always in a hurry ; 
who begin them in haste, and hardly allow themselves 
time to repeat their very forniy with any gravity or at- 
tention ! Theirs is properly saying prayers, instead of 
'praying. 

To proceed : if you were to use yourself (as far as 
you can) to pray always in the same place ; if you were 
to reserve that place for devotion, and not allow your- 
self to do any thing common in it 5 if you were never 
to be there yourself, but in times of devotion ; if any 
little rooniy or (if that cannot be) if any particular part 
of a room was thus used, this kind of consecration of it, 
as a place holy unto God, would have an effect upon 
your mind, and dispose you to such tempers, as would 
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very much assist your devolion. For by liaviii^ a place 
thus sacred in your voom^ it would in some measure 
resemble a chapel or house of God. Tliis would dis- 
pose you to be always in the spirit of religion, when 
you were there; and fill you with wise and holij 
thoughts, when you were by yourself. Your own 
aj)artmenl wouhl raise in your mind such sentiments as 
you have when you stand near an altar; and you 
would be afraid of thinking or doing any tiling that 
foolish near that place, which is the place of jirayer, 
and holy intercourse with God. 

When you begin your petitions, use such various 
exprc.ssions of the attributes of God, as may make you 
most sensible of the greatness and power of the divine 
nature. 

Begin, therefore, in words like these : 0 Being of 
all beings. Fountain of all light and glory, gracious 
Father of 7nen and angels, whose universal Spirit is 
everywhere present, giving life, and light, im([ joy, to 
all angels in heaven, and all creatures upon earth, &c. 

For these representations of the divine attributes, 
Avhich show us in some degree the majesty and great- 
ness of God, are an excellent means of raising our hearts 
into lively acts of worshig^and adoration. 

What is the.#eason that most people are so much 
affected with this petition in the Burial tService of our 
Church : Yet, 0 Lord God most holy, 0 Lord most 
mighty, O holy and most merciful 8<wiour, deliver us 
not into the hitter pains of etermjjj^aeath? It is, be- 
cause the joining together expressions 

gives such a description of the^grmness of the Divine 
Majesty, as naturally affects evjejy sensible mind. 

Although, therefore, prayer does^n^ consist in Jim 
words, or studied eoepressions^^yet ^ words speak to 
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the soul, as they have a certain power of raisin^ 
thoughts in the soul ; so those words which S])eak of 
God in tli-e highest manner, which most fully express 
the power and presence of God, which raise thoughts 
in the soul most suitable to the greatness and provi- 
dence of God, are the most useful and most edifying 
in our jjrayers. 

When you direct any of your i>etitions to our blessed 
Loi’d, let it be in some expressions of this kind : 
O t^avioiir of the worldj God of God, Light of Light; 
thou that art the brightness of thy Father\>i glory, and 
the express Image of his Person ; thou that art the 
^Ipha and Om(3ga, the Jieginning and End of all 
things; thou that hast destroyed the ptmer of the devil, 
that hast overcome death; thou that art entered into the 
Holy of Holies, that sittest at the right hand of the 
Father, that art high above all thrones and principu’- 
lities, that viahest intercession for all the world; thou 
that art the judge of the quick and dead; thou that 
wilt S 2 )eedily come down in thy Father\'i glory, to 9'e- 
ward all men according to their worhs, be thou my 
light and my peace, &c. 

For such representations, which describe so many 
characters of our Saviour’s nature and power, are not 
only proper acts of. adoration, but wiH,. if they are re- 
})eated with any attention, fill our heaTts with the highest 
fervours of true devotion. 

Again ; if you ask any particular gi’ace of our blessed 
Lord, let it be in-Sfllk^^iBanner like this : 

0 holy Jesus most high God, thou that 
wast scourged at and nailed upon a 

cross, for the sins of the florid, unite me to thy cross, 
and Jill my soul fiHi& thy, holy, humble, and suffering 
spirit, .0 Fountain of mercji, thou that didst save the 
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thief upo)) the cross, save me from the gvilt of a sinful 
life ; thou that didst cast seven devils out 0/ Mary Mag- 
dalene, cast out of my heart all evil thourjhts and rviched 
tempers, O yiv'er of life, thou that didst raise Lazarus 
from the dead, raise up my soul from the death and 
darhness of sin. Thou that didst give to thy apostles 
powe)' over unclean spirits, give me power over my own 
heart. Thou that didst appear unto thy disciples when 
the doors were shut, do thoti appear unto me in the 
secj'et apartment of my heart. Thou that didst cleanse 
the lepers, heal the sick, and give sight to the blind, 
cleanse my heart, heal the disorders of my soul, and fill 
me with heavenly light. 

Now these kinds of appeals have a double advan- 
tage ; first, as they arc so many projier acts of our 
faith, whereby we not only show our belief of the 
miracles of Christ, but turn them at the same time 
into so many instances of worship and adoration. 

Secondly, As they strengthen and increase the 
faith of our prayers, by presenting to our minds so 
many instances of that power and goodness, which we 
call upon for our own assistance. 

For ho that appeals to Christ, as casting out devils 
and raising the dead, has then a powerful motive in 
his mind to pray earnestly, and depend faithfully upon 
his assistance. 

Again : in order to fill your prayers with excellent 
strains of devotion, it may be of use to you to observe 
this farther rule : 

When at any time, cither in reading the Scripture 
or any book • of piety, you meet with a passage that 
more than ordinarily affects your mind, and seems as 
it were to give your heart a new motion towards 
God, you should try to turn it into the form of a 
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petition, and then give it a place in your prayers. 
By this means you would be often improving youi* 
prayers, and storing yourself wdth proper forms of 
making the desires of your heart known unto God. 

At all the stated hours of pra^’cr, it will be of great 
benefit to you to have something Jixedy and something 
at liberty, in your devotions. 

You should have some Jixed subject, which is con- 
stantly to be the chief matter of your ])rayer at that 
particular time ; and yet have liberty to add such 
other petitions, as your condition may then require. 

For instance : as the morning is to you the begin- 
ning of a n(jw life; as God has then given you a new 
<;njoynient of yourself, and a fresh entrance into the 
world ; it is highly proper that your jirst devotions 
should be a praise and thanksgiving to God, as for a 
new (jreation ; and that you should offer and devote 
body and soul, all that you are, and all that you ham, 
to his servi(ie and glory. 

Receive, therefore, every day as a resurrection 
from death, as a new enjoyment of life ; meet every 
risiny sun with such sentiments of God’s goodness, cs 
if you had seen it, and all things, new created upon 
your account : and under the sense of so great a bless- 
ing let your joyful heart praise and magnify so good 
and glorious a Creator. 

Let, therefore, praise and tJumksgiviny, and obIa~ 
tion of yourself unto God, be always the fixed and 
certain subject of your first prayers in the morning ; 
and then take the liberty of adding such other devo- 
tions, as the accidental difference of youi‘ state, or the 
accidental difference of your heart, shall then make 
most needful and expedient for you. 

For one of the greatest benefits of private devotion 
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consists in rightly adapting oiir prayers to those two 
conditions, — the difference of oiir state, and the dif- 
ference of our hanrts. 

By the difference of our state, is meant the dif- 
ference of our external state or condition, as of skk- 
ness, health, pains, losses, disappointments, troubles, 
particular mercies, ov jud(jnienis, h'om God ; all sorts of 
hindnesses,in}aries,ov reproaches, from other people. 

Now as these are great ]»arts of our state; of life, 
as they make gi*eat difference in it ])y continually 
changing ; so our devotion will be made doubly bene- 
ficial to us, when it watches to receive; and sanctify all 
these chamjes of our state, anel turns them all into so 
many occasions of a more particular apj)lie;ation to 
God of sucli thanksgivings, such resignation, such 
petitions, as our present state more es[)ecially requires. 

And he that makes every change in his state a rea- 
son of presenting unto God some particular ])otitions 
suitable to that change, will soon lind that he has 
taken an excellent means not only of praying with 
fervour, but o,f living as he prays. 

The next condition, to which we are always to adapt 
some ])art of our prayers, is the difference of our 
hearts ; by which is meant the different state of the 
tem])ers of our hearts, as of love, joy , peace, tranquil- 
lity, didness and dryness spirit, anxiety, discontent, 
motions of envy and ambition, dark and disconsolate 
thoughts, resentments, fretfulness, and peevish te7n])ers. 

Now as these tempers, through the weakness of our 
nature, will have their succession, more or less, even in 
pious minds ; so we should constantly make the pre- 
sent state of our heart the reason of some particular 
application to God. 

If we are in the delightful calm of sweet and easy 
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passions, of love and jo^ in God, we should then offer 
the grateful tribute of thanksgiving to God for the 
possession of so mueh liappiness, thankfully owning 
and aeknowlcdging him as the bountiful giver of it all. 

If, on the other hand, Ave feel ourselves laden with 
herm/ passions, Avith dulneas of spirit, anxiety y and 
uneasinuiis, we must then look up to God in acts of 
humility, confessing our unAvorthiness, opening our 
troubles to him, beseeching him in his good time to 
lessen the weight of our infirmities, and to deliver us 
from such passions as oppose the purity and perfection 
of our souls. 

Now by thus Avatching and attending to the j)rescnt 
state of our hearts, and suiting some of our petitions 
cxacitly to their wants, avc shall not only be well ac- 
quainted -villi the disorders of our souls, but also be 
Avell exercised in the method of curing them. 

By this prud(‘nt and Avise application of our ])rayors, 
Wii shall get all the relief from them that is possible ; 
and th(j very cliunffeahleness of our hearts Avill prove a 
means of exercising a greater variety of holy tempers. 

Noav, by all that has here been said, you Avill easily 
perceive, that persons careful of the greatest benefit of 
jirayer ought to have a great share in the forming and 
composing their own devotions. 

As to that part of their prayers AAdiich is ahvays 
fixed to one certain subject, in that they may use the 
help of forms composed by other persons; but in that 
part of their prayers Avhich they are ahvays to suit to 
the present state of their life, and the present state of 
their heart, there they must let the sense of their OAvn 
condition help them to such kinds o£2)etition, thanks-^ 
giving, or resignation, as their present state more espe- 
cially requires. 
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Happy are they who have this business and em- 
ployment upon tlieir hands ! 

And now, if people of leisure, whether men or 
women, who are so much at a loss how to dispose of 
their time, who are forced into poor contrivances, idle 
visits, and ridiculous diversions, merely to get rid of 
hours that hang heavily upon their hands; if such 
were to appoint some certain s])aces of their time to 
the study of devotion, searching after all the means 
and helps to attain a devout spirit ; if they Avere to 
collect the best fo7'nis of devotion, to use themselves 
to transcri])e the fin(3st passages of Scriptu7'e-pra7/er ; 
if they vver(i to collect the devotions, confessions, pe- 
titions, praises, resignations, and tlianksgivings, which 
are scattered up and down in the Psalms, and range 
them under j)roper heads, as so much proper fuel for 
the flame of their own devotion ; if their minds were 
often thus employed, sometimes meditating uj)on them, 
sometimes getting them by heart, and making them 
as habitual as their own thoughts, how fervently would 
they pray, who came thus prej)ared to prayer ! And 
how much better would it be, to make this benefit of 
lemi7'e~time., than to be dully and ully lost in the poor 
impertinences of a playing, visiting, wa/ndei'big life ! 

How much better would it be, to be thus furnished 
with hymns and anthems of the saints, and teach their 
souls to ascend to God, than to corrupt, bewilder, and 
confound tkeir hearts with the wild fancies, the lustfd 
thoughts, of a lewd poet ! 

Now though people of leisure seem called more par- 
ticularly to this study of devotion, yet persons of much 
business or labour must not think themselves excused 
from this, or some better method of improving their 
devotion. 
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For the greater their business is, the tnore need 
they liavc of some such method as this, to prevent 
its power over their hearts, to secure them from 
sinking into worldly tempers, and preserve a sense 
and taste of heavenly things in their minds. And a 
little time regularly and constantly employed to any 
one use or end, will do great things, and produce 
mighty effects. 

And it is for want of considering devotion in this 
light, as something that is to be nursed and cherished 
with care, as something that is to be made part of our 
business, that is to be improved with care and contri- 
vance, by art and method, and a diligent use of the 
best helps; it is for want of considering it in tliis light 
that so many people are so little ])enelited by it, and 
live and die strangers to that spirit of devotion, which, 
by a prudent use of jn’oper means, they might have 
enjo)'ed in a high degree. 

For though the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, 
and not attainable by any mere power of our own, yet 
it is mostly given to, and never withheld from, those 
who, by a wise and diligent use of proper means, pre- 
pare themselves for the reception of it. 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men employ 
their their sagacity, time, study, aj>2dicatio7i, 

and exercise; how all helps are called to their as- 
sistance, when any thing is intended and desired in 
worldly matters; and how dull, riegligent, and un- 
improved they are; how little they use their 
sagacity, and abilities, to raise and increase their 
devotion ! 

Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear 
apprehension. He is well advanced in age, and has 
made a great figure in business. Every part of 
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trade and business that has fallen in his way has had 
some improvement from him ; and he is always con- 
triving to carry every method of doing any thing 
'well to its greatest height. Bliindaniis aims at the 
greatest perfection in every thing. The soundness and 
stremjth of his mind, and his just way of thinking 
upon things, makes him intent upon removing all 
imj)erfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and crroi*s in all the 
common methods, whether of tradv, hnildmfj, or im- 
])roving land or manufacturea. The clearness and 
strength of his understanding, which he is constantly 
impi’oving by (jontinual exercise in these matters, hy 
often digesting his thoughts in writing, and trying 
every thing every way, has rendered him a great 
master of most concerns in human life. 

Thus Inis 3Iundamis gone on, increasing his hnoro- 
ledfjc and judgment^ as fast as his years came uj)on 
him. 

The one only tiling whicli has not fallc'ii under his 
improvement, nor n^ceived any benefit from his judi- 
cious mind, is his devotion: this is just in the same 
j)oor state it was, when he was oidy six years of age, 
and the old man prays now in that little form of words 
which his mother used to hear him repeat night and 
morning. 

This 3IundanuSy that hardly ever saw the poorest 
utensil, or ever took the meanest trijle into his hand, 
without considering how it might he made or used to 
better advantage, has gone all his life long praying in 
the same manner as wdien he was a child ; without ever 
considering how much better or oftener he might pray ; 
without considering how improvable the spirit of 
devotion is, how many helps a wise and reasonable 
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man may call to his assistance, and how necessary it 
is, that our ])rayers should be enlarged, varied, and 
suited to the particular state and condition of our lives. 

If Mmidnnus sees a book of devotion j he passes it 
by, as he does a s^pellhuj-hoohj because he remembers 
that he learned to “prayy so many years ago, under 
his motlieVy when he learned to .spc//. 

Now how poor and pitia})le is the conduct of this 
man of sense, who has so much judgment and under- 
standing in cv(iry thing, but that which is the mliole 
wudom of man ! 

And how miserably do many people, more or less, 
imitate this conduct! 

All which seems to be owing to a strange, infatuated 
state of negligence, which keeps people from con- 
sidering what devotion is. For if they did but once 
})roceed so far as to reflect about it, or ask themselves 
any questions concerning it, tiny would soon see that 
the sj)irit of devotion was like any other sense ov under- 
standiny, that is only to be improved by study, care, 
aj)j)lication, and the use of such means and helps as 
are necessary to make a man a proficient in any art or 
science. 

Classicus is a man of learning, and well versed in 
all the best authors of antiquity. He has read them 
so much, that he has entered into their spirit, and 
can very ingeniously imitate the manner of any of 
them. All their thoughts are his thoughts, and he 
can express himself in their language. He is so 
great a friend to this improvement of the mind, that if 
he lights on a young scholar, he never fails to advise 
him concerning his studies. 

Classicus tells his young' man, he must not think 
that he has done enough when he has only learned 

p 
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languages ; but that he must be daily conversant with 
the best authors, read them again and again, catcli 
tlicir spirit by living with them, and that there is no 
otlier way of becoming like them, or of making him- 
self a man of taste and judgment 

How wise might Classicus have been, and liow much 
good might he have done in the Avorld, if he had but 
thought as justly of devotion^ as he does of learning ! 

He never indeed says any thing shocking or offensive 
about devotion^ because he never thinks, or talks, about 
it. It Slitters nothing fi*om him but neglect and disregard. 

The two Testaments would not Jiave had so much 
as a placje amongst his books, but that they are botli 
to be had in Greek. 

Classicus thinks that he sufficiently shows his re- 
gard for the holy Scripture, when he tells you, that he 
has no other books of jiiety besides them. 

It i§ very well, Classicus, that you prefer the Jlible 
to all other books of piety : he has no judgment, tha t 
is not thus far of your opinion. 

But if you will have no other book of ])iety besides 
the Jlible, because it is the best, how comes it, Clas- 
siciis, that you do not content yoursedf with one of the 
best books amongst the Greeks and Romans ? How 
comes it that you are so greedy and eager after all of 
them ? How comes it that you think the knowledge 
of one is a necessary help to the knowledge of the 
other? How comes it that you are so earnest, so 
laborious, so expensive of your time and money, to 
restore broken 'periods, and sc?'aps of the ancients ? 

How comes it that you read so many commentators 
upon Cicero, Horace, and l£om.er, and not one upon the 
Gospel ? How comes it that your love of Cicero and 
Ovid, makes you love to read an author that writes like 
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tliem ; and your esteam for the Gospel gives you no 
desire, nay prev(;nts your reading such books as breathe 
the very spirit of the Gospel ? 

How comes it that you tell your young scholar, he 
must not content himself with barely understanding 
his authors, but must be continually reading them all, 
as llie only means of entering into their sfnrit, and 
forming his own judgment according to them ? 

Why then must the Bible lie alone in your study ? 
Is not the sjjirit of the saints, the piety of the holy 
folIowei*s of Jesus Christ, as good and necessary a 
means of entering into the s])irit and taste of the 
Gospel, as tlie reading of the ancients is of entering 
into the spirit of antiquity? 

Is the si)irit of poetry only to be got by much 
reading of ])oets an<l orators ? And is not the spirit of 
devotion to l)e got in the same way, by frequently read- 
ing the holy thoughts, and pious strains of devout men? 

Is your young poet to searcli after every line that 
may give new wings to his fancy, or direct his imagi- 
nation ? And is it not as reasonable for him who de- 
sires to improve in the divine life, that is, in the love 
of lieavenly things, to S(*arch after every strain of de- 
votion that may move, kindle, and inflame the holy 
ardour of liis soul ? 

Do you advise your orator to translate the best 
orations, to commit much of them to memory, to be 
frequently exercising his talent in this manner, that 
habits of thinking and speaking justly may be fo)‘med 
in his mind? And is there not the same benefit 
and advantage to be made by books of devotion ? 
Should not a man use them in the same way, that habits 
of devotion, and aspiring to God in holy thoughts, 
may be well formed in his soul ? 

p 2 
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Now the reason why Classicus docs not think and 
judge thus reasonably of devotion, is owing to his 
never thinking of it in any other manner than as the 
repeating a form of words. It never in his life entered 
into his head, to think of devotion as a state of the 
hearty as an imj}rovahle talent of the mind, as a tem/per 
that is to grow and increase like our reason imd judg- 
menty and to be formed in us by such a regular, dili- 
gent use of proper means, as are necessary to form 
any other wise habit of mind. 

And it is for want of this, that ho has been con- 
tent all his life with the hare letter of prayer, and 
eagerly bent upon entering into the spirit o^ heathen 
poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented, that numbers of 
scholars arci more or less chargeable with this excessive 
folly ; so negligent of improving their devotion, and so 
desirous of other poor accomplishments; as if they 
thought it a nobler talent to be able to write an 
epigram in the turn of Martial, than to live, and 
think, and p)ray to God, in the spirit of St, Austin, 

And yet, to correct this temper, and fill a man with 
a quite contrary spirit, there seems to be no more re- 
quired, than the bare belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

And if you were to ask Mundanus and Classicus, 
or any man of business or learning, whether* piety is 
not the highest perfection of man, or devotion the 
greatest attainment in the world, they must both be 
forced to answer in the afiirmative, or else give up the 
truth of the Gospel. 

For to set any accomplishment against devotion, 
or to think any thing, or all things in this world, can 
bear any proportion to its excellency, is the same 
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absurdity in a Christian, as it would be in ^'philosopher 
to prefer a vieaVs meat to the greatest improvement in 
knowledge. 

For as philosophy professes purely the search and 
inquiry after knowledge, so Christianity supj)Oses, in- 
tends, desires, and aims at, nothing else but the raising 
fallen man to a divine life, to sueh habits of holiness, 
such degrees of devotion, as may fit him to enter among 
the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven. 

He that does not believe this of Christianity, may 
be reckoned an infidel ; and he that believes thus much 
has /^/^^A enough to give him a Y\^t judgment of the 
value of things, to support him in a sound mindy and 
enable him to conquer all the temptations which the 
world shall lay in his way. 

To eonelude this chapter. Devotion is nothing 
else but right apprehensions of God, and light affec- 
tions towards him. 

All i)ractices, therefore, that heighten and improve 
our true a})j)rehensions of God, all ways of life that 
tend to nourish, raise, and fix our affections upon him, 
arc to be i-eckoned so many helps and means to fill us 
with devotion. 

As Prayer is the proper fuel of this holy flame, so 
we must use all our care and contrivance to give prayer 
its full power ; as by alms, self-denial, frequent retire- 
ments, and holy readings, composing forms for our- 
selves, or using the best we can get, adding Imigth of 
time, and observing hours of prayer ; changing, im- 
proving, and suiting our devotions to the condition of 
our lives, and the state of our hearts. 

Those who have most leisure seem more especially 
called to a more eminent observance of these holy rules 
of a devout life. And they, who, by the necessity of 
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tlieir state, and not throu^li their own choice, have but 
little time to employ thus, must make the best use of 
that little tb(\y have. For this is the certain way of 
making devotion ])roduce a devout life. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF CITANTINO, OR SINGING OF PSALMS IN OUR PRIVATF. DEVOTIONS. 

OF THE EXTELLENUY AND JlENEFlT OF THIS KIND OF DEVOTION. 

OF THE GREAT EFFECTS IT HATH UPON OUR HEARTS. OF THE 

MEANS OF PERFORMING IT IN THE BEST MANNER. 

You have seiui, in the foregoing chapter, what means 
and methods you are to use, to raise and improve your 
devotion; liow early you are to begin your pniycrs, 
and what is to be the subject of yowv first devotions in 
the morning. 

There is one thing still remaining, that you must be 
required to observe, not only as lit and jiropor to be 
doqe, but as such as cannot be iieghicted without great 
prejudice to your devotions : and that is, to begin all 
your prayers with a psalm. 

This is so right, is so beneficial to devotion, has so 
much effect upon our hearts, that it may be insisted 
upon as a common rule for all persons. 

I do not mean, that you should rend over a psalm, 
but that you should chant or sinrj one of those psalms, 
which we commonly call the readiny psalms. For 
singing is as much the proper use of a psalm as devout 
supplication is the proper use of a form of prayer : 
and a psalm only 7*ead is very much like a prayer that 
is only looked over. 

Now the method chanting a psalm, such as is used 
in the colleges in the univerdtios^ and in some chuixhes^ 
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is such as all persons are capable of. The chanj^e of 
the voice in thus chanting of a psalm is so small and 
natural, that every body is able to do it, and yet suffi- 
cient to raise and keep up the gladness of our hearts. 

You are therefore to consider this chanting of a 
psalm as a necessary beginning of your devotions, as 
something that is to awahen all that is good and holy 
Avithiu you, that is to call your spirits to their proper 
duty, to set you in your best posture towards heaven, 
and tunc all the powers of your soul to worship artd 
adoration. 

For there is nothing that so clears a way for your 
prayers, nothing tluit so dis])erses dulness of heart, 
nothing that so purifies the soul from jwor and little 
passions, nothing that so oj)cns heaven, or carries your 
heai’t so near it, as these songs of praise. 

They create a sense and delight in God, they awaken 
holy desires, they tcaeh you how to ask, and they 
prevail with God to give. They kindle a holy flame, 
they turn your heart into an altar, your prayers into 
ineense, and carry them as a sweet-smelling savour to 
the throne of Grace. 

The difference between singing and reading a psalm 
will easily be understood, if you consider the diffe- 
rence between reading and singing a common song that 
you like. Whilst you only read it, you only lihe it, 
and that is all ; but as soon as you sing it, then you 
enjoy it, you feel the delight of it ; it has got hold of 
you, your passions keep pace with it, and you feel the 
same spirit within you, that seems to be in the words. 

If you were to tell a person that has such a song, 
that he need not sing it, that it w'as sufficient to peruse 
it, he would wonder what you meant; and would 
think you as absurd, as if you were to tell him that 
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he should only look at his food, to see whether it was 
good, but need not eat it : for a song of praise not 
sung, is very like any other good thing not made use of. 

You will perhaps say, that singing is a ])articulnr 
talent, that belongs only to particular pcojdc, and that 
you have neither voice nor ear to make any music. 

If you had said that singing is a (joncrnl talent, and 
that people differ in that as they do in all other things, 
you had said something much truer. 

For how vastly do people differ in the talent of 
thinkiiKj, which is not only common to all men, but 
seems to be the very essence of human nature ! TTow 
readily do some pcoj)le reason upon every thing ! and 
how hardly do others reason upon any thing ! How 
clearly do some people discourse upon the most ab- 
struse matters! and liow confusedly do others talk 
upon the plainest subjects 1 

Yet no one desires to be excused from thought, or 
reason, or discourse, because he has not these talents, 
as some j)eople have them. But it is full as just for 
a person to think himself excused from tkinldmj upon 
God, from reasoning about his duty to him, or dis- 
coursing about the means of salvation, because he has 
not these talents in any fine degree; this is full as 
just, as for a person to think himself excused from 
singing the praises of God, because he has not a fine 
ear, or a musical voice. 

For as it is speaking, and not graceful speaking, 
that is a required part of prayer ; as it is bowing, and 
not genteel bowing, that is a proper part of adoration ; 
so it is singing, and not artful, fine singing, that is a 
required way of praising God. 

If a person was to forbear praying, because he had 
an odd tone in his voice, he would have as good an 
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excuse as he has, that forbears from .unginff psalms, 
because he has but little management of his voice. 
And as a man’s speaking his prayers, though in an 
odd tone, may yet sufficiently answer all the ends of 
his own devotion; so a man’s singing of a j)salm, 
though not in a very musical way, may yet sufficiently 
answer all the ends of rejoicing in, and j)raising God. 

Secondly j This objection might be of some weight, 
if you were desired to sing to entertain other people ; 
but is not to be admitted in the present case, where 
you are only required to sing the praises of God, as a 
part of your private devotion. 

If a person that has a very ill voicie, and a bad way 
of speaking, was desired to be the mouth of a con- 
gregation, it would be a very projier excjuse for him, 
to say that he had not a voice, or a way of speaking, 
that was proper for prayer. But he would be very 
absurd, if, for the same reason, he should neglect his 
own private devotions. 

Now this is exactly the case of singing psalms : 
you may not have the talent of singing, so as to be 
able to entertain other people, and therefore it is 
reasonable to excuse yourself from it ; but if for that 
reason you should excuse yourself from this wav of 
praising God, you would be guilty of a great absur- 
dity : because singing is no more required for the 
music that is made by it, than prayer is required for 
the fine words that it contains, but as it is the natural 
and proper expression of a heart rejoicing in God. 

Our blessed Saviour and his Apostles sang a hymn : 
but it may reasonably be supposed, that they rather 
rejoiced in God, than made^we music. 

Do but so live, that your heart may truly rejoice in 
God, that it may feel itself affected with the praises of 
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God ; and then you will find that this state of your 
heart will neitlier want a voice nor ear to find a tune 
for a psalm. Every one, at some time or otlnu’, finds 
himself able to sing in some degree ; thei’e are some 
times and occasions of joy, that make all peojde ready 
to express their sense of it in some sort of harmony. 
The joy that they feel forces them to let tlieir voice 
have a i)art in it. 

He therefore that saith he Avants a voice, or an car, 
to sing a psalm, mistakes the case : lie wants that 
spirit that really rejoices in God ; the dulness is in his 
heart, and not in his ear: and when bis heart feels 
a true joy in God, when it has a full relish of what is 
expressed in the Psalms, he will find it very pleasant 
to make the motions of his voice express the motions 
of his heart. 

Singing, indeed, as it is improved into an art ; as it 
signifies the running of the voicti through such and 
such a compass of notes, and keeping time with a 
studied variety of changes, is not natural, nor the 
effect of any natural state of tlni mind ; so in this 
sense, it is not common to all jicople, any more than 
those antic and invented motions which make fine 
danchuj are common to all people. 

But singing, as it signifies a motion of the voice 
suitable to the motions of the heart, and the changing 
of its tone according to the meaning of the words 
wdiich we utter, is as natural and common to all men, 
as it is to speak high when they threaten in anger, or to 
speak Ion when they are dejected and ask for a pardon. 

All men therefore are singers, in the same manner 
as all men thinh, speah, laugh, and lament. For 
singing is no more an invention, than grief or joy are 
inventions. 
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Every stjitc of the heart naturally puts the body 
into some state that is suitable to it, and is proper to 
show it to other peojile. If a man is angry, or din- 
dainfid, no one need instruct him how to express 
these passions by the tone of his voice. The state of 
his heart disposes him to a proper use of his voice. 

If therefore there are but few sinj^ei'S of divine 
songs, if peoj)Ie want to be exhorted to this part of 
devotion ; it is because there are but few whose liearts 
ai*e raised, to that height of piety, as to feel any 
motions o^joy and delight in the praises of God. 

Imagine to yourself that you liad been with Moses 
when li(j was led tlirough the Ited Sea ; that you had 
seen the waters divide themselves, and stand on an 
heap on both sides ; that you had seen tlunn held up 
till y(»n had |)assed through, then let fall u])on your 
ericmios ; do you think that you should then have 
wanted a voice or an ear to have sung with Afoses, 
The Litrd. Is my strength and my song, and he is be- 
come my salvation, kc. ? I know your own heart tells 
you, that all people must have been singers upon such 
an occasion. L(?t this therefore teach you, that it is 
the heart that tunes a voice to sing the praises of God ; 
and that if you cannot sing the same words now with 
joy, it is because you arc not so aflectcid with the sal- 
vation of the world by Jesus Christ, as the Jews were, 
or you yourself would have been, with their delive- 
rance at the lied Sea. 

That it is the state of the heart that disposes us to 
rejoice in iiny particular kind of singing, may be easily 
proved from a variety of observations u])on human 
nature. An old debauchee may, according to the 
language of the world, have neither voice nor ear, if 
you only sing a psalm, or a song in praise of virtue to 
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him ; but yet, if in some easy tune you sing something 
that cel(*b rates liis former debauches j he will then, 
though he has no teeth in his head, show you that he 
has both a voire and an ear to join such music. You 
then awaken his heart, and he as naturally sings to 
such words, as he laughs when he is pleased. And this 
will be the case in every song that touches the heart : 
if you celebrate the ruling passion of any man’s heart, 
you put his voice in tune to join with you. 

Thus if you can find a man, whose rtiliny temper is 
devotion, whose heart is full of God, his voice will re- 
joice in those songs of praise, whicli glorify that God 
that is the joy of his heart, though he has neither voice 
nor ear for other music. Would you, therefore, delight- 
fully pcirform this part of devotion, it is not so neces- 
sary to learn a tune, or practise upon fiotes, as to pre- 
pare your heai’t ; for, as our blessed Lord saith, Out of 
the heart j)roceed evil thoughts^ murders y &c., so it is 
equally true, that out of the heart proceed holy joy Sy 
thanksgiving y and praise. If you can once say with 
Davidy My heart is fixedy O Gody my heart is fixed ; 
it will be very easy and natural to add, as he did, 1 
will sing and give praise, &c. 

Secondly, L('t us now consider another reason for 
this kind of devotion. As singing is a natural effect 
of joy in the heart, so it has also a natural power of 
rendering the heart joyful. 

The soul and body are so united, that they have each 
of them power over one another in their actions. Cer- 
tain thoughts and sentiments in the soul produce such 
and such motions and actions in the body ; and, on the 
other hand, certain motions and actions of the body 
have the same power of raising such and such thoughts 
and sentiments in the soul. So that, as singing is the 
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n.Ttural effect of joy in the mind, it is as truly a natu- 
ral came of raisinj^^ joy in the mind. 

As devotion of the heart naturally breaks out into 
outward acts of prayer ; so outward acts of prayer are 
natural means of raising the devotion of the heart. 

It is thus in all states and tem{>ei's of the mind : as 
the inward state of the mind produces outward actions 
suitable to it, so those outward actions have the like 
y)owcr of raising an inward state of mind suitable to 
them. 

As anger produces angry words, so angry words 
increase anger. 

So that if we barely consider human nature, we 
shall find, that singing or chanting the Psalms is as 
proper and necessary to raise our hearts to a delight in 
God, as ])rayer is proper and necessary to excite in us 
the spirit of devotion. Every reason for one is in all 
respects as strong a reason for the other. 

If^ therefore, you would know the reason and neces- 
sity of singing psalms, you must consider the reason 
and necessity of praising and rejoicing in Godj be- 
cause singing of psalms is as much the true exercise 
and support of the spirit of thanksgiving, as prayer is 
the true exercise and support of the spirit of devotion. 
And you may as well think that you can be devout as 
you ought, without the use of prayer, as that you can 
rejoice in God as you ought without the practice of 
singing psalms ; because this singing is as much the 
natural language of praise and thanksgiving, as prayer 
is the natural language of devotion. 

The union of soul and body is not a mixture of 
their substances, as we see bodies united and mixed 
together, but consists solely in the mutual power that 
they have of acting upon one another. 
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If two persons were in such a state of dependence 
upon one another, that neither of tliein could act, or 
move, or think, or leal, or suffer, or desire any thing, 
without putting the other into the same condition, one 
miglit properly say that they were in a stat(.' of strict 
union, although their substances were not united 
together. 

Now this is the union of the soul and body: the 
substance of the one cannot be mixed oi* united with 
the otlnir ; but they ar(j held together in sueli a state 
of union, that all the a(;tions and sufferings of the one, 
are at the same time the actions and sufferings of the 
other. TJie soul has no thought or passion, but the 
body is concemed in it; the body has no action or 
motion, but wliat in some degree affects the soul. 

Now as it is the sole will of God that is tlu) reason 
and cause of all the powers and effects which you see 
in the w orld ; as the sim gives light and heat, not be- 
cause it has any natural power of so doing ; as it is 
fixed in a certain place, and other bodicis moving about 
it, not because it is in the nature of tlie ' sun to stand 
still, and in the nature of other bodies to move about 
it, but merely because it is the jcill of God that they 
should be in such a state ; as the eye is the organ, or 
instrument of seeing, not because the sldnSf and coats ^ 
and humours of the eye have a natural power of giving 
sight; as the ears are the organs, or instruments of 
hearing, not because the mahe of the ear has any na- 
tural powder over sounds, but merely because it is the 
w'ill of God that seeing and hearing should be thus 
received ; so, in like manner, it is the sole will of God, 
and not the nature of a human soul or body, that is the 
cause of this union betwixt the soul and the body. 

Now if you rightly apprehend this short account of 
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tlie union of th(^ soul and body, you will see a pfreiit 
deal into the reason and ncc(issity of all the outward 
parts of religion. 

This union of our souls and bodies is the reason 
both why we have so little and so mu(jh power over 
ourselves. It is owing to this union that we have so 
little power over our souls ; for as we cannot prevent 
the elfccts of external objects upon our bodies, as we 
cannot command outward causes, so we cannot always 
cominaiid the inward state of our minds ; because, as 
outward objects act upon our bodies without our leave, 
so our bodies act u])on our minds by the laws of the 
union of the soul and the body: and thus you see it is 
owing to this union, that we have so little power over 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union that w(* 
have so much ])ower over oursdves. For as our souls, 
in a girat measure, depend upon our bodies ; and as 
we have groat power over our bodies ; as we can com- 
mand our outward actions, and oblige ourselves to 
such habits of life as naturally produce habits in the 
soul ; as ^yc can mortify our bodies, and remove our- 
selves from objects that inflame our passions ; so we 
have a great power over the inward state of our souls. 
Again, as we are masters of our outward actions ; as 
we can force ourselves to outward acts of reading, 
praying, singing, and the like, and as all these? bodily 
actions have an effect upon the soul ; as they naturally 
tend to form such and such tempers in our hearts 5 so 
by being masters of these outward, bodily actions, we 
have great power over the inward state of the heart : 
and thus it is owing to tliis union that we have so 
much power over ourselves. 

Now from this you may also see the necessity and 
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benefit of singing psalms^ and of all the outward acts 
of religion ; for if the body has so much power over 
the soul, it is certain that all such bodily actions as 
aftcct the soul are of great weight in religion. Not 
as if there was any true w^orship, or j)iety, in the 
actions themselves, but because they arc proper to 
raise and support that spirit j which is the true worslup 
of God. 

Though therefore the seat of religion is in the 
lieart, yet since our bodies have a ])Owcr over our 
hearts ; since outward actions both proceed from, and 
enter into the heart ; it is plain that outward actions 
have a great power over that religion which is seated 
in the heart. 

We are therefore as well to use outward helps, as 
inward meditation, in order to beget and fix liabits of 
piety in our hearts. 

This doctrine may easily be carried too far ; for, by 
calling in too many outward means of worship, it may 
degenerate into superstition; as, on the other hand, 
some have fallen into the contrary extreme. For, be- 
cause religion is justly placed in the h§art, some have 
pursued that notion so far as to renounce vocal prayer, 
and other outward acts of worship, and have resolved 
all religion into a quietism, or mystic intercourse with 
God in silence. 

Now' these are two extremes equally prejudicial to 
true religion; and ought not to be objected cither 
against .internal or external worship. As you ought 
not to say that I encourage that quietism by placing 
religion in the heart ; so neither ought you to say that 
I encourage superstition by showing the benefit of 
outward acts of wor.ship. 

For since we are neither all soul, nor all body; 
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seeing none of our actions are either separately of 
the soul, or separately of the body ; seeing we have no 
habits but such as are produced by the actions both 
of our souls and bodies; it is certain that if we would 
arrive at habits of devotion, or delight in God, we 
must not on^y meditate and exorcise our souls, but 
we must practise and exercise our bodies to all such 
outward actions as are conformable to these inward 
tom[»ers. 

If we would truly prostrate our souls before God, 
we must use our bodies to postures of lowliness : if 
we desire true fervours of devotion, we must make 
prayer the frequent labour of our lips. If we would 
banish all pride and passion from our hearts, we must 
force ourselves to all outward actions of patience and 
meekness. If we would feel inward motions of joy 
and delight in God, we must practise all the outward 
acts of it, and make our voices call upon our hearts. 

Now; therefore, you may plainly see the reason and 
necessity of sinfjinfj of psahns; it is because outward 
actions are necessary to support inward tempers ; and 
therefore the outward act of joy is necessary to raise 
and support the inward joy of the mind. 

If any people were to leave off prayer, because they 
seldom find the emotions of their hearts answering the 
words which they speak, you would charge them with 
great absurdity. You w'ould think it very reasonable 
that they should continue their prayers, and be strict 
in observing all times of prayer, as the most likely 
means of removing the dulness and indevotion of their 
hearts. 

Now this is very much the case as to singing of 
psalms : people often sing, without finding any inward 
joy suitable to the words which they speak ; therefore 
Q 
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they arc careless of it, or wholly neglect it ; not con- 
sidering that they act as absurdly as he that should 
neglect prayer, because his heart was not enough 
affected with it. For it is certain that this singing is 
as much the natural means of raising emotions of joy 
in the mind, as prayer is the natural means of raising 
devotion. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because of 
its great importance to true religion. For there is no 
state of mind so holy, so excellent, and so truly p(ir- 
fect, as that of thankfulness to God ; and consequently 
nothing is of more importance in religion than that 
which exercises and improves this habit of mind. 

A dull, uneasy, complaining spirit, which is some- 
times the spirit of those that seem careful of religion, 
is yet, of all tempers, the most contrary to religion; 
for it disowns that God whom it pretends to adore. 
For he sufficiently disowns God, who does not adore 
him as a Being of infinite goodness. 

If a man does not believe that all the world is as 
God’s family, where nothing happens by chance, but 
all is guided and directed by the care and providence 
of a Being that is all love and goodness to all his 
creatures ; if a man do not believe this from his heart, 
he cannot be said truly to believe in God. And yet 
he that has this faith, has faith enough to overcome 
the world, and always be thankful to God. For he 
that believes that every thing happens to him for the 
best, cannot possibly complain for the want of some- 
thing that is better. 

If, therefore, you live in murmurings and com- 
plaints, accusing all the accidents of life, it is not 
because you are a weak, infirm creature, but it is 
because you want the first principle of religion,— a 
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rijjflit belief in God. For as thankfulness is an express 
acknowledgement of the goodness of God towards you, 
so repinings and complaints are as plain accusations of 
God’s want of goodness towards you. 

On the other hand, would you know who is the 
greatest saint in the world : it is not he who prays 
most, OY fasts most; it is not he who gives most almsj 
or is most eminent for temperance, chastity, or justice ; 
but it is he who is always thankful to (»od, who wills 
every thing that God mlleih, who receives every thing 
as an instance of God’s goodness, and has a heart 
always ready to praise God for it. 

All prayer and tlevotioii, fastings and repentance, 
meditation and retirement, all sacraments and ordi- 
nancjes, arc; but so many means to render the soul 
thus diviiio, and conformable to the will of God, and 
to fill it with thankfulness and pi*aise for every thing 
that comes from God. This is the perfection of all 
virtues ; and all virtues that do not tend to it, or pro- 
ceed from it, are but so many false ornaments of a 
soul not converted unto God. 

You need not, therefore, now wonder that I lay so 
much stress upon singing a psalm at all your devo- 
tions, since you sec it is to form your spirit to such joy 
and thankfuhiess to God as is the highest perfection of 
a divine and holy life. 

If any one would tell you the shortest, surest way 
to all happiness, and all perfection, he must tell you 
. to make a rule to yourself, to thank and praise God 
for every thing that happens to you. For it is cer- 
tain that whatever seeining calamity hap])ens to you, 
if you thank and praise God for it, you turn it into 
a blessing. Could you therefore work miracles, you 
could not do more for yourself than by this thankful 
q2 
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spirit ; for it heals with a word speaking, and turns all 
that it touches into happiness. 

If therefore you would be so true to your eternal 
interest, as to propose this thanhfulness as the end of 
all your religion ; if you would but settle it in your 
mind that this was the state that you were to aim at 
by all your devotions ; you would then have something 
plain and visible to walk by in all your actions ; you 
would then easily sec the effect of your virtues, and 
might safely judge of your imj)rovement in piety. 
For so far as you renounce all selfish tempers, and 
motions of your own will, and seek for no other hap- 
piness but in the thankful reception of every thing 
that happens to you, so far you may be safely reckoned 
to have advanced in piety. 

And although this be the highest temper that you 
can aim at, though it be the noblest sacrifice that the 
greatest saint can offer unto God, yet it is not tied to 
any timey or place, or great occasion, but is always in 
your power, and may be the exercise of every day. 
For the common events of every day are sufficient to 
discover and exercise this temper, and may plainly 
show you how far you are governed in all your actions 
by this thankful spirit. 

And for this reason I exhort you to this method in 
your devotion, that every day may be made a day of 
thanksgiving, and that the spirit of murmur and dis- 
content may be unable to enter into the heart which 
is so often employed in singing the praises of God. 

It may perhaps, after all, be objected, that although 
the great benefit and excellent effects of this practice 
are very apparent, yet it seems not altogether so fit for 
private devotions ; since it can hardly be performed 
without making our devotions public to other people, 
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and seems also liable to the charge of sounding a 
trumpet at our prayers. 

It is therefore answered ; firsts that great numbers 
of people have it in their power to be as private as 
they please : such persons therefore are excluded from 
this excuse, which, however it may be so to others, is 
none to them. Thci'cfore let us take the benefit of 
this excellent devotion. 

Secondly j Numbers of people are, by the necessiiy 
of their stale, as servants^ apprentices, prisoners, and 
families in small houses, forced to be continually in 
the presence or sight of somebody or other. 

Now, are such persons to neglect their prayers, 
because they cannot pray without being seen? Are 
they not rather obliged to be more exact in them, that 
others may not be witnesses of their neglect, and so 
corrupted l)y their example? 

Now what is here said of devotion, may surely be 
said of this chanting a psalm, which is only a part of 
devotion. 

The rule is this ; do not pray that you may he seen 
of men : but if your confinement obliges you to be 
alw’ays in the sight of others, be more afraid of being 
seen to 'neglect, than of being seen to have recourse to 
prayer. 

Thirdly, The short of the matter is this. Either 
people can use such privacy in this practice as to have 
no hearers, or they cannot. If they can, then this 
objection vanishes as to them : and if they cannot, 
they should consider their confinement, and the neces- 
sities of their state, as the confinement of a prison; 
and then they have an excellent pattern to follow, — 
they may imitate St. Paid and Silas, who sang praues 
to God in prison, though we are expressly told, that 
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the prisoners heard them. They therefore did not 
refrain from this kind of devotion for fear of being 
heard by otliers. If therefore any one is in the same 
necessity, either in prison, or out of prison, what can 
he do better than to follow this example ? 

I cannot pass by this place of Scripture, without 
desiring the pious reader to observe how strongly we 
are here called upon to this use of psalms, and what a 
mighty recommendation of it the practice of these 
two great saints is. 

In this their great distress, in prison, in chains, 
under the soreness of stripes, in the horror of night, 
the dimnest, holiest thing they could do, was to sing 
praises unto God. 

And shall we, after this, need any exhortation to 
this holy practice ? Shall we let the day pass without 
such thanksgivings as they would not neglect in the 
night ? Shall a prison, chains, and darkness furnish 
them with songs of praise, and shall we have no sing- 
ings in our closets? 

Farther, let it also be observed, that while these 
two holy men were thus employed in the most exalted 
part of devotion, doing that on earth, which angels 
do in heaven, the foundations of the prison mere 
shaken, all the doors were opened, and every onds 
hands were loosed.^ 

And shall we now ask for motives to this divine 
exercise, when, instead of arguments, we have here 
such miracles to convince us of its mighty power with 
God? 

Could God by a voice from heaven more expressly 
call us to these songs of praise, than by thus showing 


* Acts xvi. 26. 
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US how he hearSj delivers^ and rewards, those that use 
them ? 

But this by the way. I now return to the objection 
ill hand ; and \x\\s>yveT fourthly, that the privacy of our 
prayers is not destroyed by our having, but by our 
seeking, witnesses of them. 

If therefore nobody hears you but those you 
cannot separate yourself from, you are as much in 
secret, and your Father who seeth in secret will as 
truly reward your secrecy, as if you were seen by him 
only. 

Fifthly, j)rivate prayer, as it is opposed to prayer in 
public, does not suppose that no one is to have any 
witness of it. For husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, masters and servayits, 
Uitors and pupils, are to be witnesses to one another 
of such devotion, as may truly and properly bo called 
private. It is far from being a duty to conceal such 
devotion from such near relations. 

In all these cases, therefore, where such relations 
sometimes pray together in private, and sometimes 
apart by themselves, the chanting of a psalm can have 
nothing objected against it. 

Our blessed Lord commands us, when we fast, to 
anoint our heads, and wash our faces, that we appear 
not unto men to fast, but %into our Father which is in 
secret. 

But this only means, that we must not make public 
ostentation to the world of our fasting. 

For if no one was to fast in private, or could be 
said to fast in private, but he that had no witnesses of 
it, no one could keep a private fast, but he that lived 
by himself: for every family must know who fasts in 
it. Therefore the privacy of fasting does not suppose 
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such a privacy as excludes everybody from knowing it, 
but such a privacy as does not seek to be known 
abroad. 

Cornelius, the devout Centurion, of whom the 
Scripture saith that he gave much, and prayed to 
God alway, saith unto St. Peter, Four days ago, I was 
fasting until this hour.^ 

Now that this fasting was sufficiently private and 
acceptable to God, appears from tlie vision of an angel, 
with which the lioly man was blessed at tliat time. 

But that it was not so private as to be entirely un- 
known to others, appears, as from the relation of it 
here, so from what is said in another place, that he 
called two of his household servants, and a devout 
soldier of them who waited upon him continually} 
So that Corn(dius\s fasting was so far from being 
unknown to his family, that the soldiers and they of 
his household were made devout themselves, by con- 
tinually waiting upon him, that is, by seeing and 
partaking of his good works. 

As therefore the privacy or excellency of fasting is 
not destroyed by being known to some particular per- 
sons, neither would the privacy or excellemy of your 
devotions be hurt, though by chanting a psalm you 
should be heard by some of your family. 

The whole of the matter is this. Great part of 
the world can be as private as they please, therefore 
let them use this excellent devotion between God and 
themselves. 

Another great part of the world must and ought to 
have witnesses of several of their devotions : let them 
therefore not neglect the use of a psalm at such times, 
as it ought to be known to those with whom they live 
' Acts X. 2. 2 Ver. 7. 
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that they do not neglect their prayers. For surely 
there can be no harm in being known to be singmg a 
psalm at such times as it ought to be known that you 
are at your j)raycrs. 

And if, at other times, you desire to be in such 
secrecy at your devotions, as to have nobody sus- 
pect it, and for that reason forbear your psalm; I 
have nothing to object against it: provided that, at 
the known hours of prayer, you never omit this 
practice. 

For who would not be often doing that in the day^ 
which St. Paul and Silas would not neglect in the 
middle of the night? And if, when you are thus 
singing, it should come into your head, how the prison 
shahedf and the doo7‘s opened, when St. Paul sang, it 
would do your devotion no harm. 

Lastly, seeing our imaginations have great power 
over our liearts, and can mightily affect us with their 
rep7'esentatio7is, it would be of great use to you, if, at 
the beginning of your devotions, you were to imagine 
to yourself some such representations as might heat 
and warm your heart into a temper suitable to those 
prayers that you are then about to offer unto God. 

As thus ; before you begin your psalm of praise 
and rejoicing in God, make this use of your imagi- 
nation. 

Be still, and imagine to yourself that you saw the 
heavens open, and the glorious choirs of chcrubims 
and Seraphims about the throne of God. Imagine 
that you hear the music of those angelic voices, that 
cease not day and night to sing the glories of him that 
is, and wcls, and is to come. 

Help your imagination with such passages of Scrip- 
ture as these: — Revel, vii. 9, I beheld, and lo, in 
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heaven a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nation.% and kindreds, and j)eople, and tongues, 
standing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 
And they cried with a loud voice. Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 

And all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and fell before the throne on their faces, and wor-> 
shipped God, saying, Amen: blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
and strength, be unto God, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Think upon this till your imagination has carried 
you above the clouds ; till it has placed you amongst 
those heavenly beings, and made you long to bear a 
part in their eternal music. 

If you will but use yourself to this method, and 
let your imagination dwell upon such r(?prcsenta- 
tions as th(;se, you will soon find it to be an excellent 
means of raising the spirit of devotion within you. 

Always therefore begin your psalm, or song of 
praise, with these Imaginations ; and at every verse 
of it imagine yourself amongst those heavenly com- 
panions, that your voice is added to theirs, and that 
angels join with you, and you with them ; and that 
you with a poor and low voice are singing that on 
earth, which they are singing in heaven. 

Again ; sometimes imagine that you had been one 
of those that joined with our blessed Saviour wlnm he 
sang an hymn. Strive to imagine to yourself, with 
what majesty he looked^ fancy that you had stood close 
by him surrounded with his glory. Think how your 
heart would have been injiamed, what ecstasies of joy 
you would have then felt, when singing with the Son 
of God. Think again and again, with what joy and 
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devotion you would then have sung, had this been 
really your happy state, and what a punishment you 
should have thought it, to have been then silent ; and 
let this teach you how to be affected with 2 ^salms and 
hymm of thanksgiving. 

Again ; sometimes imagine to yourself that you saw 
holy David with his hands upon his harpy and his eyes 
fixed upon heaven, calling in transport upon all the 
cniation, sun and moon, light and darhness, day and 
Jiight, men and angels, to join with his ra])turous soul 
in praising the Lord of Heaven. 

Dwell upon this imagination till you think you are 
singing with this divine musician ; and let such a com- 
panion teach you to exalt your heart unto God in the 
following psalm ; which you may use constantly first 
in the morning : — 

Psalm cxlv. 1 will magnify thee, O God my king: 
and I will praise thy name for ever and. ever, &c. 

These following psalms, as the 34th, 9Gth, 103d, 
111th, 14Gtli, 147th, are such as wonderfully set forth 
the glory of God ; and therefore you may keep to any 
one of them, at any particular hour, as you like : or 
you may take the finest parts of any psalms, and so 
adding them together, may make them fitter for your 
own devotion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

RECOMMENDING DEVOTIONS AT NINE o'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, 
CALLED IN SCllIVTURE THE THIRD HOUR OF THE DAY. THE SUD- 
JECT OF THESE PRAYERS IS HUMILITY. 

I AM now come to another hour of prayer, which in 
Scripture is called the third hour of the day ; but, 
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according to our way of numbci-ing the hours, it is 
called the ninth hour of the morning. 

The devout Christian must at this time look upon him- 
self as called upon hy God to renew his acts of prayer, 
and address himself again to the throne of grace. 

There is indeed no express command in Scripture 
to repeat our devotions at this hour. But then it is to 
he considered also, that neither is there any express 
command to begin and end the day with prayer. So 
that if that be looked upon as a reason for neglecting 
devotion at this hour, it may as well be urged as a 
reason for neglecting devotion both at the beginning 
and end of the day. 

But if the practice of the saints in all ages of the 
world, if the customs of the pious Jews and primitive 
Christians, be of any force with us, we have authority 
enough to persuade us to make this hour a constant 
season of devotion. 

The Scriptures show us how this hour was conse- 
crated to devotion both by Jews and Christians: so 
that if we desire to number ourselves amono-st those 
whose hearts were devoted unto God, we must not lot 
this hour pass, without presenting us to him in some 
solemnities of devotion. And besides this authority 
for this practice, the reasonableness of it is sufHcient 
to invite us to the observance of it. 

For if you were up at a good time in the morning, 
your first devotions will have been at a ^proper distance 
from this hour; you will have been long enough at 
other business, to make it proper for your return to 
this greatest of all business — the raising your soul and 
affections unto God. 

But if you have risen so late^ as to be hardly able 
to begin your first devotions at this hour^ which is 
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proper for your second j you may thence learn that the 
indulging yourself in the morning sleep is no small 
matter ; since it sets you so far hack in your devotions, 
and robs you of those graces and blessings which are 
obtained by frequent prayers. 

For if prayer has 'power with God, if it looses the 
bands of sin, if it purifies the soul, reforms our hearts, 
and draws down the aids of divine grace; how can 
that be reckoned a small matter, which robs us of an 
hour of prayer ? 

Imagine yourself placed somewhere in the air, as a 
spectator of all that passes in the world, and that you 
saw, in one view, the devotions which all Christian 
people offer unto God every day : imagine that you 
saw some piously dividing the day and 7ii(jht, as the 
primitive Christians did, and constant at all hours of 
devotion, singing psalms, and calling upon God, at all 
those times that saints and martyrs received their gifts 
and graces from God : imagine that you saw others 
living without any rules, as to times and frequency of 
prayer, and only at their devotions sooner or later, as 
sleep and laziness happens to permit them. Now if 
you were to see this, as God sees it, how do you 
suppose you should be affected with this sight. What 
judgment do you imagine you should pass upon these 
different sorts of people ? Could you think that those 
who were thus exact in their rules of devotion, got 
nothing by their exactness! Could you think that 
their prayers were reeeived just in the same manner, 
and procured them no more blessings, than theirs do, 
who prefer laziness and indulgence to times and rules 
of devotion ? 

Could you take the one to be as true servants of 
God as the other? Could you imagine that those 
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who were thus different in their lives, would find no 
difference in their states after death? Could you 
think it a matter of indiffet'ency to whicli of these 
people you were most like ? 

If not, let it be now your care to join yourself to 
that number of devout people, to that society of saints, 
amongst whom you desire to be found when you leave 
the world. 

And although the bare number and repetition of 
our prayers is of little value, yet since prayer, rightly 
and attentively performed, is the most natural means 
of amending and purifying our hearts ; since impor- 
tunity frequency in prayer is as much pressed upon 
us by Scripture, as prayer itself ; we may be sure, that 
when we are fi'equent and importunate in our prayers, 
we are taking the best means of obtaining the highest 
benefits of a devout life. 

And, on the other hand, they who through negli- 
gence, laziness, or any other indulgence, render them- 
selves eitlicr unable, or uninclined, to observe 7'ules and 
hours of devotion, deprive themselves, we may be sure, 
of those graces and blessings, which an exact and 
fervent devotion procures from God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer is founded in the 
doctrines of Scripture, and recommended to us by the 
practice of the true worshippers of God ; so we ought 
not to think ourselves excused from it, but where we can 
show that we are spending our time in such business, as 
is more accej)table to God than these returns of prayer. 

Least of all must we imagine that dnlness, negli- 
gence, indolence, or diversions, can be any pardonable 
excuses for our not observing an exact and frequent 
method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout spirit, you will rejoice at 
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these returns of pmyer, which keep your soul in a 
lioly enjoyment of God ; which change your passions 
into divine love, and fill your heart with sti’onger joys 
and consolations than you can possibly meet with in 
any thing (jlse. 

And if you are not of a devout spirit, then you are 
moreover obliged to this frequency of prayer, to train 
and exercise your heart into a true sense and feeling of 
devotion. 

Now seeing the holy s})irit of the Christian religion, 
and the example of the saints of all ages, call upon you 
thus to divide the day into hours of prayer ; so it will 
be highly beneficial to you to make a right choice of 
those matters which are to be the subject of your 
prayers, and to keep hour of prayer appropriated 
to some particular subject, which you may alter or 
enlarge, according as the state you are in requires. 

By this means you will have an opportunity of 
being large and particular in all the parts of any vir- 
tue or grace, which you then make the subject of your 
prayers. And by asking for it in all its parts, and 
making it the substance of a whole prayer once every 
you will soon find a mighty change in your 
heart ; and that you cannot thus constantly pray for 
all the parts of any virtue every day of your life, and 
yet live the rest of the day contrary to it. 

If a worldly-minded man was to pray every day 
against all the inatances of a worldly temper; if he 
should make a large description of the temptations of 
covetousness, and desire God to assist him to reject 
them all, and to disappoint him in all his covetous 
designs; he would find his conscience so much 
awakened, that he would be forced either to forsake 
such prayers, or to forsake a worldly life. 
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The same will hold true in any other instance. And 
if 7ce ask, and have not, ^tis because ive ask amiss. 
Because we ask in cold and general forms, such as 
only name the virtues, without describing their 'par- 
ticular parts, such as are not enough particular to our 
condition, and therefore make no change in our hearts. 
Whereas, when a man enumerates all the parts of 
any virtue in his prayers, his conscience is thereby 
awakened, and he is frighted at seeing how far short he 
is of it. And this stirs him up to an ardour in devo- 
tion, when he sees how much he wants of that virtue 
which he is praying for, 

I have, in the last chapter, laid before you tlie 
excellency of praise and thanksgiving, and recom- 
mended that as the subject of your first devotions in 
the morning. 

And because an humble state of soul is the very 
state of religion, because humility is the life and soul 
of piety, the foundation and support of every virtue 
and good work, the best guard and security of all 
holy affections ; I shall recommend liumility to you, 
as highly proper to be made the constant subject of 
your devotions, at this third hour of the day ; ear- 
nestly desiring you to think no day safe, or likely to 
end well, in which you have not thus early jmt your- 
self in this posture of humility, and called uj)on God 
to carry you through the day, in the exercise of a 
meek and lowly spirit. 

This virtue is so essential to the idght state of our 
souls, that there is no pretending to a reasonable or 
pious life without it. We may as well think to sec 
without eyes, or live without breath, as to live in the 
spirit of religion without the spirit humility. 

And although it is thus the soul and essence of all 
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religious duties, yet is it, generally speaking, the least 
understood, the least regarded, the least intended, the 
least desired and sought after, of all other virtues, 
amongst all sorts of Christians, 

No peoi)le have more occasion to be afraid of the 
approaches of pride, than those who have made some ad- 
vances in a pious life: for pride can grow as well upon our 
virtues as our mces, and steals uj)on us on all occasions. 

Every good thought that we have, every good action 
that we do, lays us 0})en to pride, and exposes us to 
the assaults of vanity and self-satisfaction. 

It is not only the beauty of our j)ersons, the gifts of 
foi'tune, our natural talents, and the distinctions of 
life ; but even our devotions and alms, our fastings and 
humiliations, expose us to fresh and strong tempta- 
tions of this evil spirit. 

And it is for this reason that I so earnestly advise 
every devout person to begin every day in this exer- 
cise' of humility, that he may go on in safety under the 
[)rotection of this good guide, and not fall a sacrifice 
to his own jjrogress in those virtues which are to save 
mankind from destruction. 

Humility does not consist in having a worse opi- 
nion of ourselves than we deserve, or in abasing our- 
selves lower than we really are; but as all virtue is 
founded in truth, so humility is founded in a true and 
just sense of our weahness, misery, and sin. He that 
rightly feels and lives in this sense of his condition, 
lives in humility. 

The weakness of our state appears from our in- 
ability to do any thing as of ourselves. In our na- 
tural state we are entirely without any jwwer; we are 
indeed active beings, but can only act by a power 
that is every moment lent us from God. 

R 
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We have no more power of our own to move a 
hand, or stir a foot, than to move the sun, or stop the 
clouds. 

When we speak a word, we feel no more power in 
ourselves to do it, than we feel ourselves able to raise 
the dead. For we act no more witliin our orvn 2)o7oer, 
or by our own strength,when we speak a word, or make 
a sound, than the apostles acted within tlieir own power, 
or by their own strengtii, when a word from their mouth 
cast out deoils, and cured diseases. 

As it was solely tlic [mwer of God that enabled them 
to speak to such pmposes, so it is solely the power of 
God that enables us to speak at all. 

We indeed find that we can speak, as we find that 
we arc alive; but the actual exercise of speaking is no 
more in our own power, than the actual enjoyment of life. 

This is the dependent, helpless poverty of our state ; 
wliich is a great reason for humility. For, since we 
neither are, nor can do any thing of ourselves, to be 
proud of any thing that we are, or of any thing that 
we can do, and to ascribe glory to ourselves for these 
things, as our own ornaments, has the guilt both of 
stealintj and lying. It has the guilt of stealing, as it 
gives to ourselves those things which only belong to 
God ; it has the guilt of lying, as it is the denying the 
truth of our state, and pretending to be something that 
we are not. 

Secondly, Another argument for humility is founded 
in the misery of our condition. 

Now the misery of our condition appears in this, 
that we use these borrowed powers of our nature, to 
the torment and vexation of ourselves, and our fellow- 
creatures. 

God Almighty has entrusted us with the use of 
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reason, and wc use it to the disorder and corruption of 
our nature. Wc reason ourselves into all kinds of 
folly and misery, and make our lives the sport of foolish 
and extravagant ])assions : seeking after imaginary hap- 
piness in all kinds of sliapes, creating to ourselves a 
thousand wants, amusing our hearts with false hopes 
and fears, using tl»e world worse than irrational animals, 
envying, vexing, and tormenting one another with rest- 
less passions, and unreasonable contentions. 

Let any man but look back upon his own life, and 
sec what use he has made of his reason, how little he 
has consult(jd it, and how less he has followed it. 
What foolish passionsy what vain thoufjhts, what need- 
less labours^ what extravagant projacts, have taken up 
the greatest part of his life. How foolish he lias been 
in his words and conversation; how seldom he has done 
well with jud(jt)ienty and how often he has been kept 
from doing ill by accident; how seldom he has been 
able to please himself, and how often he has displeased 
others ; bow often he has eliangcd his eounsels, hated 
what he loved, and loved what he hated ; how often 
he has been enraged and transported at trifles^ pleased 
and displeased with the very same thinf/s, and con- 
stantly changing from one vanity to another. Let a man 
but take this view of his own life, and he will see reason 
enough to confess, that p7'ide rcas not made for man. 

Let him but consider, that if the world knew all that 
of him, which he knows of himself ; if they saw what 
vanitp and passions govern his inside, and wbat secret 
tempers sully and corrupt his best actions ; he would 
have no more pretence to be honoured and admired for 
his goodness and wisdom^ than a rotten and distempered 
body to be loved and admired for its beauty and 
comeliness, 

II 2 
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This is so true, and so knoAvn to the hearts of almost 
all peojjle, that nothin" would appear more dreadful to 
them, than to have their hearts thus fully discovered to 
the eyes of all beholders. 

And ])erhaps there are very few pco]ile in llu? world 
who would not rather choose to die, than to have all 
their secret follies, the errors of their judgments, the 
vanity of their minds, the falseness of their pretcjiices, 
the fi’equency of their vain and disorderly passions^ 
their uneasiness^ hatred^ envies, and vextttions, made 
known unto the world. 

And shall j)ride be entertained in a heart thus row- 
scious of its own miserable hehaviour? Shall a 
creature in such a condition, that he could not support 
himself under the shame of being known to the world, 
in his real state; shall such a creature, because his 
shame is only known to God, to holy angels, and his 
own conscience ; shall he, in the sight of God and holy 
angels, dare to b(^ vain proud of himself ? 

Thirdly, If to this we add the shame and ffuilt of 
sill, wc shall find a still greater reason for humility. 

No creature that had lived in innocence, would have 
thereby got any pretence lor self -honour and esteem; 
because, as a creature, all that it is, or has, or does, is 
from God, and therefore the honour of all that belongs 
to it is only due to God. 

But if a creature that is a sinner, and under the dis- 
2 )leasure of the great Governor of all the world, and 
deserving nothing from him but pains and punishments 
for the shameful abuse of his powers ; if such a creature 
pretends to self-glory for any thing that lie is or does, 
he can only be said to glory in his shame. 

Now how monstrous and shameful the nature of 
sin is, is sufficiently apparent from that great Atone- 
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vumty that is necessary to cleanse us from the guilt 
of it. 

Notliing less has been required to take away tlie 
guilt of our sins, than the sufferings and death of the 
Son of God. Had he not taken our nature upon him, 
our nature had been for ever separated from God, and 
incapable of ever appearing before him. 

And is tlierc any room for jjride, or self-fjloryj whilst 
we are partakers of mch a nature as this ? 

Have our sins rendered us so abominable and odious 
to him that made us, tliat he could not so much as 
receive our prayers, or admit our repentance, till the 
Son of God made liimsclf man, and became a suffering 
advocate for our whole race; and can we, in thin state, 
pretend to high thoughts of ourselves ? Shall we pre- 
sume to take delight in our own worth, who are not 
worthy so much as to ask pardon for our sins, without 
the mediation and intercession of the Son of God? 

Thus deep is the foundation of humility laid in these 
deplorable circumstances of our condition; which show 
that it is as great an offence against truth, and the 
reason of things, for a man, in this state of things, to 
lay claim to any degrees of glory, as to i)rctend to the 
honour of creating liiinself. If man will boast of any 
thing as his own, he must boast of his nilscry and sin; 
for there is nothing else but this that is his own pro- 
perty. 

Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy that you 
saw what is doing there ; that you saw chcruhims and 
Seraphims, and all the glorious inhahitants of that 
place, all united in one work ; not seeking ylory from 
one another, nor labouring their own advancement, not 
contemplating their own perfections, not singing their 
own praises, not valuing themselves, and despising 
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others, but all employed in one and the same work, 
all happy in one and the same joy ; casting down their 
crowns before the throne of God, giving glory, and 
honour, and power to him alone.^ 

Tlien turn your eyes to the fallen world, and con- 
sider how unreasonable and odious it must be, for such 
poor worms, such miserable sinners, to take delight in 
their oviw fancied glories, whilst the highest and most 
glorious sons of heaven seek for no other greatness and 
honour, but that of ascribing all honour, and greatness, 
and glory, to God alone ? 

Pride is only the disorder of the fallen world, it 
has no place amongst other beings ; it can only subsist 
where ignorance and setmiality, lies and falsehood, 
lusts and impurity reign. 

Let a man, wdien he is most delighted with his own 
fgu7'e, look upon a crucifix, and contemplate our 
blessed Lord stretched out, and nailed upon a cross ; 
and then let him consider how absurd it must be, for a 
heart full oi' j>vide and vanity to pray to God, through 
the sufferings of such a meek and crucified Saviour ! 

These arc the reflections that you are often to medi- 
tate upon, that you may thereby be disposed to walk 
before God and man, in such a spirit of humility as 
becomes the weak, misei'dble, sinful state of all that 
are descended from fallen Adam, 

When you have by such general reflections as these 
convinced your mind of the reasonableness of humility, 
you must not content yourself with this, as if you were 
therefore humble, because your mind acknowledges 
the reasonableness of humility, and declares against 
pride. But you must immediately enter yourself into 


» Rev.iv. 10, 11. 
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the practice of this virtue, like a young beginner, that 
has all of it to learn, that can learn but little at a time> 
and with great difficulty. You must consider that 
you have not only this virtue to learn, but that you 
must be (jontent to proceed as a learner in it all your 
time, endeavouring after gi*eater degrees of it, and 
])ractising every day acU of humility, as you every 
day j)ractise acts of devotion. 

You would not imagine yourself to be devout, be- 
cause in your judgment you approved of prayers, and 
often declared your mind in favour of devotion. Yet 
how many people imagine themselves humble enough, 
for no other reason, but because they often commend 
humility, and make vehement declarations against 
pride ! 

Cremis is a rich man, of good birth, and very fine 
parts. lie is fond of dresny curious in the smallest 
matters that can add any ornament to his person. He 
is haughty and imperious to all his inferiors, is very 
full of every thing that he says, or docs, and never 
imagines it impossilde for such a Judgment as his to 
be mistaken. He can boar no contradiction, and dis- 
covers the weakness of your understanding, as soon as 
ever you oppose him. He changes every thing in his 
house, his habit, and his equipage, as often as any thing 
more elegant comes in his way. Crecus would have 
been very religious, but that he always thought lie 
was so. 

There is nothing so odious to Crecus as a proud 
man ; and the misfortune is, that in this he is so very 
quick-sighted, that he discovers in almost every body 
some strokes of vanity. 

On the other hand, he is exceedingly fond of humble 
and modest persons. Humility, says he, is so amiable 
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a quality, that it forces our esteem wherever we meet 
with it. There is no possibility of desjnsing the mean- 
est person tliat has it, or of esteeming the greatest man 
that wants it. 

Ccecus no more suspects himself to bo proud, than 
he suspects liis want of sense. And the reason of it 
is, because he always finds himself so in love with 
humility, and so enraged at pride. 

It is very true, Cwcus^ you speak sincerehjj when 
you say you love humility, and abhor pride. You are 
no hypocrite, you speak the true sentiments of your 
mind ; but then take this along with you, Crecus, that 
you only love humility, and hate pride, in other people. 
You never once in your life thought of any other 
humility, or of any other pride, than that which you 
have seen in other people. 

The case of Caecus is a common case ; many people 
live in all the instances of pride, and indulge every 
vanity that can enter into their minds, and yet never 
suspect themselves to be governed by pride and 
vanity, because they know how much they dislike 
proud people, and how mightily they are pleased with 
humility and modesty, wherever they find them. 

All their speeches in favour of humility, and all 
their railings against pride, are looked upon as so many 
true exercises and effects of their own humble spirit. 

Whereas, in truth, these arc so far from being proper 
acts or proofs of humility, that they are great argu- 
ments of the want of it. 

For the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more 
impatient will he be at the smallest instances of it in 
other people. And the less humility any one has in 
his own mind, the more will he demand and be de- 
lighted with it in other people. 
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You must therefore act by a quite contrary mea- 
sure, and reckon yourself only so far humble, as you 
impose evein/ instance of humility upon yourself, and 
nevei' call for it in other people, — so far an enemy 
to pride, as you never spaf'e it in yourself, nor ever 
censure it in other persons. 

Now, in order to do this, you need only consider 
that pride and humility signify nothing to you, but 
so far as they arc your own ; that they do you neither 
good nor harm, but as they are the tempers of your 
heart. 

The loving, therefore, of humility, is of no benefit 
or advantage to you, but so far as you love to see all 
your own thoughts, words, and actions, governed by 
il. And the hating of pride does you no good, is no 
pcrf<x!tiou in you, but so far as you hate to harbour 
any degree of it in your own heart. 

Now in order to begin, and set out well, in the 
practice of humility, you must take it for granted tliat 
you are proud, that you have all your life been more 
or less infected with this unreasonable temper. 

You should believe, also, that it is your greatest 
weakness, that your heart is most subject to it, that 
it is so constanthj stealing upon you, that you have 
reason to watch and suspect its approaches in all your 
actions. 

For this is what most people, especially new be- 
ginners in a pious life, may with great truth think of 
themselves. 

For there is no one vice that is more deeply rooted 
in our nature, or that receives such constant nourish- 
ment from almost every thing tliat we think or do: 
there being hardly any thing in the world that we 
want or use, or any action or duty of life, but pride 
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finds some means or other to take liold of it. So that 
at what soever "vve begin to ofier ourselves to 
God, we can hardly be surer of any thing, than tliat 
w'e have a great deal of pride to rej)cnt of. 

If, therefore, you find it disagreeable to your mind 
to entertain this opinion of yourself, and that you 
cannot put yourself amongst those that want to be 
cured of pride, you may be .as sure as if an angel 
from heaven liad told you, that you have not only 
much, but all your humility to seek. 

For you can have no gi*eater sign of a more con- 
firmed pride, that when you think that you are hum- 
ble enough. He that thinks Ik* loves God enough, 
shows himself an entire stranger to that holy passion ; 
so he that thinks he has humility enough, shows that 
he is not so much as a beginner in the practice of true 
humility. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT THE PRACTICE OF HUMILITY IS MADE, DY 
THE GENERAL SFIRIT AND TEMPER OF THE WORLD. HOW CHRIS- 
TIANITY REgUIRKTH US TO LIVE CONTRARY TO THE WOULD. 


Every person, when he first applies himself to the 
exercise of this virtue of humility, must, as I said 
before, consider himself as a learner^ that is, to learn 
something that is contrary to former tempers and 
habits of mind, and which can only be got by dxdhj 
and constant practice. 

He has not only as much to do as he that has some 
new art or science to learn, but he has also a great 
deal to unlearn ; he is to forget and lay aside his own 
spirit, which has been a long while fixing and forming 
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itself ; he unust forget and depart from abundance 
of passions and opinions, which i\\e fashion, and vogue, 
and spirit of the woa*ld, have made natural to him. 

He must lay aside his own spirit ; because as we 
arc born in sin, so in pride, which is as natural to us 
as self-love, and continually springs from it. And 
this is the reason why Christianity is so often repre- 
sented as a new birth, and a new spirit. 

He must lay aside the opinions and passions whicli 
iic has rcc.'oived fj*oni the world ; because the vogue 
iiml fashion of the world, by whudi w(^ Ir.ivc been car- 
ried away as in a torrent, before wc could pass right 
judgments of the value of things, is, in many respects, 
contrary t^ humilitg ; so that we must unlearn wliat 
the spirit of the world has taught us, before we can be 
governed by the spirit of humility. 

Tlic dc^dl is called in Scripture the pi‘incc of this 
world, because he has great ])ower in it, because many 
of its rules and principles are invented by this evil 
spirit, the father of iill lies and falsehood, to separate 
us from God, and prevent our return to ha})piness. 

Now, according to the spirit and vogue of this 
world, whose corrupt air we have all breathed, there 
are many things that pass for great and honourable, 
and most desirable, which yet are so far from being so, 
that the true greatness and honour of our nature con- 
sists in the not desiring them. 

To abound in wealth, to have line houses, and rich 
clothes, to be beautiful in our persons, to have titles 
of dignity, to be above our fellow-creatures, to com- 
mand the bows and obeisance of other people, to be 
looked on with admiration, to overcome our enemies 
with power, to subdue all that oppose us, to set out 
oui*selves in as much splendour as we can, to live 
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highly and magnificontly, to eat, and drink, and de- 
light ourselves in the most costly manner, these are 
the great, the honourahle, tlie desirable things, to 
which the spirit of the world turns the eyes of all 
people. And many a man is afraid of standing still, 
and not engaging in the j)ursuit of these things, lest 
the same world should take him for ^fooL 

The history of the Gospel is cliicfly the history of 
Christ’s conquest over this spirit of the workf. And 
the number of true Christians is only the number of 
those who, following the Spirit of Christ, have lived 
contrary to this spirit of the world. 

If any man hath not the Spirit of Clmst, he is 
none of his. Again, Whosoever is horn of God, over- 
cometh the world. Set your affections on things above, 
and not on things on the earth ; for ye are dead, and 
your life is hid rvith Christ in God. This is the lan- 
guage of the whole New Testament: this is the mark 
of Christianity : you are to be dead, that is, dead to 
tlie spirit and temper of the world, and Jive a new life 
in the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

But notwithstanding the clearness and plaimKJSs of 
these doctrines which thus renounce the world, yet 
great part of Christians live and die slaves to the cus- 
toms and temper of the world. 

How many people swell with 2)ride and vanity, for 
such things as they would not know how to value at 
all, but that they are admired in the world ! 

Would a man take ten years more drudgery in 
business to add two horses more to his coach, but that 
he knows that the world most of all admires a coach 
and six? How fearful are many people of having 
their houses poorly furnished, or themselves meanly 
clothed, for this only reason, lest the world should make 
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no account of tliein, and place them amongst low and 
mea7i people ! 

How oflon would a man have yielded to the 
haughtiness and ill-nature of othei’s, and shown a 
suhttimive temper, hut that he dares not ])ass for such 
a ])Oor-spirited man in the opinion of the world ! 

Many a man would often drop a resentment, and 
forgive an affront, hut that he is afraid if he should, 
the world would not forgive him. 

TIow many would practise Christian temperance and 
sobriety in its utmost perfection, were it not for the 
censure which the world passes upon such a life ! 

Others have frequent intentions of living up to the 
rules ofCiirisiian periiiction, which they are frighted 
tj’orn, hy considei'ing what the world would say of 
them. 

Thus do the imj)ressions which we have received 
from living in the world enslave our minds, that we 
dare not attempt to he eminent in the sight of God 
and holy angels, for iear of heing little in the eyes of 
the world. 

From tliis quarter arises the greatest difficulty of 
humility, hccausc) it cannot subsist in any mind, but 
so far as it is dead to the w^orld, and has parted with 
all desires of cnio}'iug its greatness and honours. So 
that in order to be truly humble, you must unlearn 
all those notions which you have been all your life 
learning from this corru])t spirit of the world. 

You can make no stand against the assaults of 
pride, the meek affections of humility can have no 
place in your soul, till you stoj) the j)Ower of the world 
over you, and resolve against a hlind ohedumce to its 
laws. 

And when you are once advanced thus far, as to be 
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ablo to stand still in the torrent of worldly 
and ojmiiom, and examine the worth and value of 
things whieh are most admired and valued in the world, 
yon have gone a great way in the gaining of your 
freedom, and have laid a good foundation for the 
amendment of your heart. 

For as great as the power of tlie world is, it is all 
huilt upon a blind obedience ; and we need only open 
our eyes to get quit of its power. 

Ask whom you will, learned or unlearned, every one 
seems to know and (jonfess, that the general temper 
and spirit of the world is nothing else but humour, 
folly, and extravagance. 

Who will not own, that the wisdom philosophy, 
the piety of 7'eligion, were always confined to a small 
number ? and is not this expressly owning and con- 
fessing, that the common spirit and temper of the 
w^wdd is neither according to the wisdom oi ijhilosophy 
nor the piety of religion ? 

The world, therefore, seems enough condemned 
even by itself, to make it very easy for a thinking man 
to be of the same judgment. 

And, therefore, I hope you will not think it a hard 
saying, that in order to be humble, you must withdraw 
your obedience from that vulgar spirit, which gives 
laws to fops and coquets, and form your judgments 
according to the wisdom of philosophy, and the piety 

religion. Who would be afraid of making such a 
change as this ? 

Again : to lessen your fear and regard to the opinion 
of the world, think how soon the world will disregard 
you, and have no more thought or concern about you, 
than about the poorest animal that died in a ditch. 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with some 
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distinction, and set iij) a monument, to let posterity 
see that your duat lies under sueh a stono; and Avlien 
that is done, all is done. Your place is filled up by 
anotlicr, the world is just in the same state it was, you 
are blotted out of its sight, and as much forgotten by 
the world as if you had never belonged to it. 

Think upon tlic r/cA, the ijrmty and the learned 
persons, that have made a great figure, and been high 
in the esteem of the worltl; many of them died in 
your time, and yet they are sunk, and lost, and gone, 
and as much disr(!garded by the world, as if they had 
been only so many bubbles of water. 

Tliink, again, how many poor souls see heaven lost, 
and lie now expecting a miserable eternity, for their 
service and homage to a world that thinks itself every 
whit as well without them, and is just as merry as it 
was when they were in it. 

Is it therefore worth your while to lose the smallest 
degree of virtue, for the sake of pleasing so bad a 
master and so false a friend^ as the world is? 

Is it worth your while to bo>v the knee to such an 
idol as this, that so soon will liave neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor a heart, to regard you, instead of serving that 
great, and holy, and mighty God, that will make all 
his servants partakers of his own eternity 

Will you let the fear of a false world, that has no 
love for you, keep you from the fear of that God, who 
has created you only that he may love and bless you to 
all eternity ? 

Lastly, You must consider what behaviour the pro- 
fi'ssion of Christianity requireth of you with regard to 
the world. 

Now this is plainly delivered in these words: Who 
gave himself for our sins, thut he might deliver us 
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front this jiresent evil worlds Christianity there- 
fore implieth a clclivorance from this world, and he 
that professoth it, professeth to live contrary to every 
thing, and every temper, that is peculiar to this evil 
world. 

St. John declareth this opposition to the world in 
this manner : They are of the world : therefore speak 
they of the world, and the wmdd heareth them. We 
are of God,^ This is the ‘description of the followers 
of Christ ; and it is proof enough, that no people are 
to be reckoned Christians in reality, who in their 
liearts and tempers belong to this world. We know, 
saith the same apostle, that we are of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness,^ Christians, therefore, 
can no farther know that they are of God, than so far 
as they know they are not of the world ; that is, that 
they do not live according to the 7mys and spirit of 
the world. For all the ways, and maxims, and politics, 
and tempers of the world, lie in wickedness. And he 
is only of God, or born of God in Christ Jesus, who 
has overcome this world, that is, who has chosen to live 
by foith, and govern his actions by the priiie.iidcs of a 
wisdom revealed from God by Christ Jesus, 

St. Paul takes it for a certainty, so well known to 
Christians, that they arc no longer to be considered 
as living in this world, that he thus argues from it, 
as from an undeniable principle, concerning the abo- 
lishing the rites of the Jewish law: Wherefore if yc 
he dead with Christ from the Q'udiw.ents of the world, 
why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances?^ There could be no argument in this, 
but in the apostle’s taking it for undeniable, that 
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Christians knew that their profession required them 
to have done with all tlie tempers and passions of the 
world, to live as citizens of the new Jermalem^ and to 
have their convei*sation in heaven. 

Our blessed Lord himself has fully determined this 
point, in these words : They are not of this world, as I 
am not of this world. This is the state of Cbristianity 
with rcjgard to tliis world. If you are not thus out 
of, and contrary to the wwld, you want the distin- 
guishing^ mark of Christianity ; you do not belong to 
Christ, but by being out of the world, as he was out 
of it. 

We may deceive ourselves, if we please, with vain 
and softening comments upon these words; but they 
are, and will be, understood in their first simplicity 
triid plainness by every one that reads them in tlie 
same sjurit that oin* blessed Lord spoke them. And 
to understand them in any lower, less significant 
meaning, is to let carnal wisdom explain away that 
doctrine by which itself was to be destroyed. 

The Christian’s great conquest over the world is all 
contained in tlie mystery of Christ upon the cross. It 
was there, and from thence, that he taught all Chris- 
tians how they were to come out of, and conquer the 
world, and wdiat they were to do in order to be his 
disciples. And all the doctrines, sacraments, and 
institutions of the Gospel arc only so many explica- 
tions of the meaning, and applications of the benefit, 
of this great mystery. 

And the state of Christianity implieth nothing else, 
but an entire, absolute conformity to that spirit which 
Christ showed in the mysterious sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross. 

Every man therefore is only so far a Christian, as 
s 
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he partakes of the spirit of Christ. It was this that 
made St. Paw/ so passionately express himself, God 
forbid that I should glory^ save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: but why does he glory? Is it 
because Christ had suffered in his stead, and had ex- 
cused Irm from suffering ? No, by no means. But it 
was i)ecause his Christian profession had called him to 
the honour of suffering with Christ, and of dying to 
the world under reproach and contempt, as he had done 
uj)on the cross. For he immediately adds, by whom 
the world is crucified unto we, and I unto the worlds 
This, you see, was the reason of his glory in the cross 
of Christ, because it had called him to a like state of 
death and crucifixion to the world. 

Thus was the cross of Christ, in St.Pa?^/*s days, the 
glory of Christians ; not as it signified their not being 
ashamed to own a Master that was crucified, but as it 
signilied their glorying in a religion wliich was nothing 
else but a doctrine of the cross, that called them to tlui 
same siifteriiig spirit, the same sacrifice of them- 
selves, the same renunciation of the world, the same 
humility and meekness, the same patient bearing of 
injuries, reproaches, and contempts, and the same dying 
to all the greatness, honours, and happiness of this 
world, which Christ showed upon the cross. 

To have a true idea of Christianity, we must not 
consider our blessed Lord as suftering in our stead, 
but as our representative, acting in our name, and 
with such particular merit, as to make o\xv joining with 
him acceptable unto God. 

He suffered, and was a sacrifice, to make our sufter- 
ngs and sacrifice of ourselves fit to be received by 


* Gal.vi. 14. 
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God, And we are to suffer, to be crucified, to die, 
to rise with Christ ; or else his crucifixion, death, and 
resurrection will profit us nothing. 

The necessity of this conformity to all that Christ 
did and suffered upon our account is very plain from 
the whole tenor of Scripture. 

Firsts As to his mfferimjs : this is the only condition 
of our being saved by them, if we suffer with him, lov 
shall also reifjn with him. 

Secondly, As to his crucifixion ; knowing this, that 
our old man is crucified with him}, &c. Here you 
see Christ is not crucified in our stead; but unless 
our old man be really crucified with him, the cross of 
Christ will profit us nothing. 

Thirdly, As to the death of Chiist, the condition is 
this : If we he dead with Christ, we believe tha t rce shall 
also Iwe with him. If therefore Christ be dead alone, 
if we are not dead with him, we arc as sure, from this 
Scripture, that we shall not live with him. 

Lastly, As to the resurrection of Christ, the Scrip- 
ture showeth us how we are to partake of the benefit 
of it : If ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ siiteth on the right hand of 
God:^ 

Thus you see how plainly the Scripture sets forth 
our blessed Lord as our representative, acting and 
suffering in our name, binding and obliging us to 
conform to all that he did and suffered for us. 

It was for this reason that the holy J eeus said of 
his disci})les, and in them of all true believers, They 
are not of this world as I am not of this world. Be- 
cause all true believers, conforming to the sufferings. 
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crucifixion^ deaths and resun'ection of Christ, live no 
longer after the spirit and temper of this world, but 
their life is hid with Christ in God, 

This is the state of separation from the world, to 
which all orders of Christians are called. They 
must so far renounce all worldly tempers, be so far 
governed by the things of another life, as to show 
that they are truly and i*eally crucified^ deady and 
risen, with Christ. And it is as necessary for all 
Christians to conform to this great change of spirit, to be 
thus in Christ new creatures, as it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer, die, and rise again, for our salvation. 

How high the Christian life is placed above the 
ways of this world, is wonderfully described by St. 
Paul, in these words : Wherefore henceforth know toe 
no man after the fiesh : yea, though we have knoim 
Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth hnow we him rut 
more. Therefore if any man he in Christ, he is a new 
creature ; old things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new} 

He that feels the force and spirit of these words, 
can hardly bear any human interpretation of them. 
Henceforth, says he, that is, since the death and 
resurrection of Christ, the state of Christianity is be- 
come so glorious a state, that we do not even consider 
Christ himself as in the flesh upon earth, but as a 
God of glory in heaven \ we know and consider our- 
selves not as men in the flesh, but as fellow-members 
of a new society, that are to have all our hearts, our 
tempers, and conversation, in heaven. 

Thus is it that Christianity has placed us out of and 
above the world ; and we fall from our calling, as soon 
as we fall into the tempers of the world. 

^ 2 Cor. V. 16. 
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Now as it was the spirit of the world that nailed 
our blessed Lord to the cross; so every man that has 
tlie spirit of Christ, that opposes the world as he did, 
will certainly be crucified by the world, some way or 
other. 

For Christianity still lives in the same world that 
Christ did ; and these two will be utter enemies, till 
the kingdom of darkness is entirely at an end. 

Had you lived with our Saviour as his true disciple^ 
you had then been hated as he was ; and if you now 
live in his spirit, the world will be the same enemy to 
you now, that it was to him then. 

If you were of the worhly saith the blessed Lord, the 
world would love its orvn : but because ye are not of the 
worldy but I have chosen you out of the worlds therefore 
the world hateth youd 

We are apt to lose the true meaning of these words, 
by considering them only as an historical descriptiem 
of something that was the state of our Saviour and his 
disciples at that time. But this is reading the Scrip- 
ture as a dead letter ; for they exactly describe the 
state of true Christians at this, and at all other times, to 
the end of the world. 

For as true Christianity is nothing else but the 
spirit of Christ, so whether that spirit appear in the 
person of Christ himself, or his Apostles, or followers 
in any age, it is the same thing ; whoever hath his 
spirit will be hated, despised, and condemned by the 
world, as he was. 

For the world will always love its own, and none 
but its own : this is as certain and unchangeable, as 
the contrariety betwixt light and darhness. 

When the holy Jesus saith, If the world hate yoUy 
* John XV. 19. 
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he does not add by way of consolation, that it may 
some time or other cease its hatred, or that it will not 
always hate them ; but he only gives this as a reason 
for their bearing it, ^ou know that it hated me, before 
it hated you : signifying, that it was he, that is, his 
spirit, that by reason of its contrariety to the world, 
was then, and always would be, hated by it. 

You will perhaps say, that the world has now be- 
come Christian, at least that part of it where we live ; 
and therefore the world is not now to be considered in 
the same state of opposition to Christianity, as when it 
was heathen. 

It is granted, the world now professtith Christianity 
But will any one say that this Christian world is of the 
spirit of Christ ? Are its general tempers the tempers 
of Christ ? Are the passions of sensuality, self-love, 
pride, covetousness, ambition, and vain-glory, less con- 
trary" to the spirit of the Gospel now they are amongst 
Christians, that when they were amongst heathens ? 
Or wdll you say that the tempers and passions of the. 
heathen world are lost and gone ? 

Consider, secondly, what you are to mean by the 
world. Now this is fully described to our hands by 
St. J ohn. All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life^, &c. This is 
an exact and full description of the world. Now will 
you say that this world is become Christian ? But if 
all this still subsists, then the same world is now in 
being, and the same enemy to Christianity, that it was 
in St. Johris days. 

It was this world that St. John condemned, as 
being not of the Father: w^hether therefore it out- 
wardly professeth, or openly persecuteth, Christianity? 

^ 1 John ii. G. 
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it is still in the same state of contrariety to the true 
spirit and lioliness of the Gospel. 

And indeed the world, by professing Christianity, is 
so far from being a less dangerous enemy than it was 
before, that it has by its favours destroyed more Chris- 
tians than ever it did by the most violent persecution. 

We must thej'cfore be so far from considering the 
world as in a state of less enmity and opposition to 
Christianity than it was in the first times of the Gospel, 
that we must guard against it as a greater and more 
dangerous enemy now, than it was in those times. 

It is a greater enemy, because it has greater power 
over Christians by its favours, riches, honours, rewards, 
and protection, than it had by the fire and fury of its 
jiersccutions. 

It is a more dangerous enemy, by having lost its 
appeal ance of enmity. Its outward profession of‘Chris- 
tianity makc's it no longer considered as an enemy, and 
therefoi’e the generality of people are easily persuaded 
to resign themselves up to be governed and directed 
by it. 

How many consciences are kept at quiet, ujion no 
other foundation, but because they sin under the 
authority of the Christian world ! 

How many directions of the Gospel lie by unre- 
garded, and how unconcernedly do particular persons 
read them, for no other reason but because they seem 
unregarded by the Christian world ! 

How many compliances do people make to the Chris- 
tian world, without any hesitation or remorse; which, 
if they had been required of them only by heathens, 
would have been refused, as contrary to the holiness of 
Christianity ! 

Who could be content with seeing how contrary 
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his is to the Gospel, but because he sees that he 
lives as the Christian world doth ? 

Who, that reads the Gospel, would want to be per- 
suaded of the necessity of preat self-denial, Immility, 
and poverty of spirit, but that the authority of the 
world has banished this doctrine of the cross ? 

There is nothing, therefore, that a good Christian 
ouglit to be more suspicious of, or more constantly 
guard against, than the authority of tlie Christian 
world. 

And all the passages of Scripture which represent the 
world as contrary to Christianity, whicli require our 
scj)aration from it, as from Mammon of nnriyhteous- 
ness, a monster of iniquity, arc all to be taken in the 
same strict sense, in relation to the present world. 

For the change that the world has undergone has 
only altered its methods, but not lessened its power, 
of destroying religion. 

Christians had nothing to fear from the heathen 
world but the loss of their lives ; but the world become 
a friend, makes it difficult for them to save their 
religion. 

Whilst pride, sensuality, covet ousriess, and ambition, 
had only the authority of the heathen worlds Christians 
were thereby made more intent upon the contrary vir- 
tues. But when pride, sensuality, covetousness, and 
ambition, have the authority of the Christian world, 
then private Christians are in the utmost danger, not 
only of being shamed out of the practice, but of losing 
the very notion, of the piety of the Gospel. 

There is, therefore, hardly any possibility of saving 
yourself from the present world, but by considering it 
as the same wiched enemy to all true holiness, as it is 
represented in the Scriptures \ and by assuring your- 
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self, that it is as dangerous to conform to its tempera 
and now it is Christian, as when it was 

lieathen. 

For oidy ask yourself. Is the pietj/j the humility, 
the sobriety of the Christian world, the piety, the hu- 
mility, and sobriety of the Christian spirit ? If not, 
how can you be more undone by any world, than by 
conforming to that which is Christian ? 

Need a man do more to make his soul unfit for the 
mercy of God, tlian by being greedy and ambitious of 
honour? Yet how can a man renounce this temper, 
without renouncing the spirit and temper of the world, 
in which you now live ? 

How can a man be made more incapable of the 
spirit of Christ, than by a wrong value for money? 
and yet, how can he be more wrong in his valiuj of 
it, than by following the authority of the Christian 
world ? 

Nay, in every order and station of life, whether of 
Uarning or business, either in Church or State, you 
(^nnot act up to the spirit of religion, without re- 
nouncing the most general temper and behaviour of 
those who are of the same order and business as 
yourself. 

And though human prudence seems to talk mighty 
wisely about the necessity of avoiding particularities, 
yet he that dares not be so weak as to be particular, 
will be often obliged to avoid the most substantial 
duties of Christian piety. 

These reflections will, I hope, help you to break 
through those difficulties, and resist those tempta- 
tions, which the authority and fashion of the world 
have raised against the practice of Christian hu-^ 
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CHAPTER XVllI. 

SHOWING HOW THE EDUCATION WHICH MEN GENERALLY RECEIVE IN 
THEIR YOUTH MAKES THE DOCTRINES OF HUMILITY DIFFICULT TO 
DE PRACTISED. THE SPIRIT OF A RETTER EDUCATION REPRESENTED 
IN THE CHARACTER OF PATERNUS. 

Another difficulty in the practice of humility arises 
from our education. Wc arc all of us, for the most 
part, corruptly educated, and then committed to take 
our course in a corrupt world ; so that it is no wonder 
if examples of great piety arc so seldom seen. 

Great part of the world are undone by being born 
and bred in families that have no religion : where they 
are made vicious and irregular, by being like those 
with whom they Jiret lived. 

But this is not the thing I now mean ; the education 
that I here intend, is such as children generally receive 
from virtuous and sober 'parejits, and learned tutors 
and governors. 

Had we continued perfect, as God created the first 
man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had been a 
sufficient self-instruction for every one. But as sich- 
mss and diseases have created the necessity of Vi£di- 
dues and physicians, so the change and disorder of 
our rational nature have introduced the necessity of 
education and tutors. 

And as the only end of the physician is to restore 
nature to its own state, so the only end of education is 
to restore our rational nature to its proper state. Edu- 
cation, therefore, is to be considered as a reason bor- 
rowed at second-hand, which is, as far as it can, to 
supply the loss of original perfection. And as physic 
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may justly be called the art of restoring health, so 
education should be considered in no other light, 
than as the art of recovering to man the use of his 
reason. 

Now as the instruction of every art or science is 
founded upon the discoveries^ the wisdorrij eo^)eriencey 
and maxims, of the several great men that have la- 
boured in it ; so human wisdom, or right use of our 
reason, 'which young people should be called to by 
their education, is nothing else but the best experience, 

finest reasonings, of men that have devoted them- 
selves to the study of wisdom, and the improvement of 
human nature. 

All, therefore, that great saints, and dying men, 
when the fullest of light and conviction, and after the 
highest iiiiy)rovement of their reason, all that they 
have said of the necessity of piety, of the excellency 
of virtue, of their duty to God, of the emptiness of 
riches, of the vanity of the world; all the sentences, 
judgments, reasonings, and maxims, of the wisest of 
philosophers, when in their highest state of wisdom, 
should constitute the cominon lessons of instruction for 
youthful minds. 

This is the only way to make the young and ignorant 
part of the world the better for the wisdom and know- 
ledge of the wise and ancient. 

An education which is not icholly intent upon this, 
is as much beside the point, as an art of physic 
that had little or no regard to the restoration of 
health. 

The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, So- • 
crates, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus educated. Their 
every-day lessons and instructions were so many lec- 
tures upon the nature of man, his true end, and the 
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right use of his faculties ; upon the immortality of the 
soul, its relation to God, the beauty of virtue, and its 
agreeableness to the Divine Nature ; upon the dignity 
of reason, the necessity of temperance, fortitude, and 
generosity, and the shame and folly of indulging our 
passions. 

Now as Christianity has, as it were, new created 
the vioral and religious world, and set every thing 
that is reasonable, wise, holy, and desirable, in its true 
point of light ; so one would expect, that the educa- 
tion of youth should be as much l)ettert‘d and amended 
by Christianity, as the faith and doctrines of religion 
arc amended by it. 

As it has introduced such a new state of things, 
and so fully informed us of the nature of man, the 
ends of his creation, the state of his condition ; as it 
has fixed all our goods and evilsy taught us the means 
of purifying our souls, pleasing God, and becoming 
eternally happy; one might naturally suppose, that 
every Christian country abounded with schools for the 
teaching, not only a few questions and answers of a 
Catechism, but for the forming, training, and practising 
youth in such an outward course of life, as the highest 
precepts, the strictest rules, and the suhlimest doctrines 
of Christianity require. 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had 
no other end, but to teach you to think, judge, act, 
and follow such rules of life as Pythagoras or Socrates 
used. 

And is it not as reasonable to suppose, that a Chris- 
tian education should have no other end, but to teach 
youth how to think, and judge, and act, and live, 
according to the str^ictest laws of Christianity ? 

At least, one would suppose, that, in all Christian 
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schools, the teaching youth to begin their lives in the 
spvnt of Christianity, in such seventy of behaviour, 
such abstmc/ice, sobriety, humility, and devotion, as 
Christianity requires, should not only be vaore, but 
a hujulred times more regarded, than any, or all 
things else. 

For our education should imitate our guardian 
angels ; suggest riothing to our minds but what is wise 
and holy; help us to discover and subdue eveiy vain 
passion of our hearts, and every false judgment of our 
minds. 

And it is as sober and reasonable to expect and 
require all this benefit of a Christian education, as to 
require that pliysic should strengthen all that is right 
in our iiaiuro, and remove that which is sickly and 
diseased. 

But, alas, our modern education is not of this kind. 

The Jirst temper tliat we try to awaken in childniii, 

pride; as dangerous a passion as that o^lust. We 
stir them up to vain thoughts of themselves, and do 
every thing we (^an to puff up their minds with a sense 
of their own abilities. 

Whatever w^ay of life we intend them for, we apply 
to the fire and vanity of their minds, and exliort them 
to every thing from corrupt motives. We stir them 
up to action from principles of strife and ambition, 
from glory, envy, and a desire of distinction, that 
they may excel others, and shine in the eyes of the 
world. 

We repeat and inculcate these motives upon them, 
till they think it a part of their duty to be proud^ 
envious, and vain-glorious of their own accomplish- 
ments. 

And when we have taught them to scorn to be out- 
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done by any, to bear no rival, to thirst after every 
instance of applause, to be content with nothing but 
the highest distinctions, then we begin to take comfort 
in them, and promise the world some mighty things 
from youths of such a glorious spirit. 

If children are intended for holy orders, w'c set before 
them some eminent orator, whose jine preaching has 
made him the admiration of the age, and earned 
him through all the dignities and preferments of the 
Church. We encourage them to have these honours 
in their eye, and to expect tlie reward of their studies 
from them. 

If the youth is intended for a trade, we bid him 
look at all the rich men of the same trade, and con- 
sider* how many now are carried about in their 
stately coaches, who began in the same low degree 
as he now does. Wc awaken his ambition, and 
endeavour to give his mind a right turn, by often 
telling him how vci*y rich such and such a tradesman 
di(;<l. 

If he is to be a lawyer, then we set great counsellors, 
hmbi, judges, and cJiancellof^s, before his eyes. We 
tell him what great fees, and great applause, attend 
fine pleading. We exhort him to take fire at these 
things, to raise a spirit of emulation in himself, and to 
be content with nothing less than the highest honours 
of the long rohe. 

That this is the nature of our best education, is too 
plain to need any proof ; and I believe there are few 
parents, but would be glad to see these insti’uctions 
daily given to their children. 

And after all this, we complain of the effects of 
pride; we wonder to see grown men actuated and 
governed by ambition, envy, scorn, and a desire of 
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glory ; not considering that they were all the time of 
their youth called upon to all their action and industry, 
upon the same principles.- 

You teach a child to sem^n to be outdone, to thirst for 
distinettoa and applause ; and is it any wonder that he 
continues to act all his life in the same manner ? 

Now if a youth is ever to be so far a Christian, as 
to govern hia heart by the doctrines of humility, I 
would fain know at what time he is to begin it : or, if 
he is ever to begin it at all, why we train him up in 
tempei*s quite contrary to it ? 

How drp and poor must the doctrine of humility 
sound to a youth, that has been spurred up to all his 
industry by avdntio?if env;t/, emulationy and a desire of 
[florp and disHnrilon ! And if he is not to act by 
these principles when he is a many why do we call him 
to act by them in his youth 2 

Envy is acknowledged by all people to be the most 
unyenerousy base, and wiched passion that can enter 
into the heart of man. 

And is this a temper to be instilled, nourished, and 
established, in the minds of young people ? 

1 know it is said, that it is not envyy but emulationy 
that is intended to be awakened in the minds of young 
men. 

But this is vainly said. For when children are 
taught to bear no tivaly and to scorn to be outdone by 
any of their age, they are plainly and directly taught 
to be envious. For it is impossible for any one to 
have this scorn of being outdone, and this contention 
with nraZ.s‘, without burning with against all those 
that seem to excel him, or get any distinction from 
him. So that what children are taught is envy, 
and only covered wdth a name of a less odious sound. 
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Secondly, If envy is thus confessedly bad, and it be 
only emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened in 
children, surely there ought to be great care taken, 
that children may know the one from the other: — 
that they may abominate the one as a great ciime, 
whilst they give the other admission into their minds. 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineness of the 
distinction betwixt envy and emulation* would show 
tliat it was easier to divide them in words, than to 
separate them in action. 

For emulation, when it is defined in its best manner, 
is nothing else but a refinement upon envy, or rather 
the most plausible part of that black and venomous 
passion. 

And though it is easy to separate them in the notion, 
yet tlic most acute philosopher, that understands the 
art of distinguishing ever so well, if lie gives himself 
up to emulation, will certainly find himself deep in 
(mvy. 

For envy is not an original temj)er, but the natural, 
necessary, and unavoidable effect of emulation, or a 
desire of glory. 

So that he who establishes the one in the minds of 
people, necessarily fixes the other tliere. And there 
is no other possible way of destroying envy, but by 
destroying emulation, or a desire of glory. For the 
one always rises and falls in proportion to the other. 

I know it is said in defence of this method of edu- 
cation, that ambition, and a desire of glory, are neces- 
sary to excite young people to industry ; and that if 
we were to press upon them the doctrines of humility, 
we should deject their minds, and sink them into dui 
ness and idleness. 

But those people who say this, do not consider. 
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that this reason, if it has any strength, is full as strong 
against pressing the doctrines of humility upon grown 
men, lest we should deject their minds, and sink them 
into dulness and idleness. 

For who does not see, that middle-aged men want as 
much the assistance of pride, ambition, and vain-glory, 
to spur them up to action and industry, as children 
do? And it is very certain, that the precepts of 
humility are more contrary to the designs of such 
men, and more grievous to their minds when they are 
pressed upon them, than they are to the minds ol‘ 
young persons. 

'I'his reason, therefore, that is given, why children 
should not be trained up in the principles of true 
humility, is as good a reason why the same humility 
should never be required of grown men. 

Thinllg, Let those people who think that children 
would be spoiled, if they were not thus educated, 
consider this : — 

Could they think, that, if any children had been 
educated by our blessed Lord, or his holy apostles, 
their minds would have been sunk into dulness and 
dlencss ? 

Or could they think, that such children would not 
have been trained up in the profoundost principles of 
a strict and true humility ? Can they say that our 
blessed Lord, who was the meekest and humblest man 
that 'ever was on earth, was hindered by his humility 
from being the greatest example of worthy and glo- 
rious actions, that ever were done by man ? 

Can they say that his apostles, who lived in the 
humble spirit of their Master, did therefore cease to be 
laborious and active instruments of doing good to all 
the w'orld ? 

T 
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A few such reflections as these are sufficient to ex- 
pose all the poor pretences for an education in pride 
and ambition. 

‘ Paternus lived about two hundred years ago ; he 
had but one son, whom he educated himself in his 
own liousc. As they were sitting together in the 
gardeUj when the child was ten years old, Paternus 
thus began to him : 

The little time that you have been in the world^ 
my child, you have spent wholly with me ; and my 
love and tenderness to you has made you look upon 
me as your only friend and benefactor, and the cause 
of all the comfort and pleasure that you enjoy ; your 
lieart, I know, M'ould be ready to break with grief, if 
you thought this was the last day that I should live 
with you. 

But, my child, though you now think yourself 
mighty happy, because you have hold of my hand, 
you are now in the hands, and under the tender 
care of a much greater Father and Friend than I 
am, whose love to you is far greater than mine, and 
from whom you receive such blessings as no mortal 
can give. 

That God whom you have seen me daily worship, 
whom I daily call upon to bless both you and me, 
and all mankind, whose wondrous acts are recorded in 
those Scriptures which you constantly read ; that God 
who created the heavens and the earth, who brought 
a flood upon the whole world, who saved Noah in the 
ark, who was the God df Ahraharriy Isaac, and Jacob, 
whom Job blessed and praised in the greatest affiictions^ 
who delivered the Israelites out of the hands of the 
Egyj)tians, who was the protector of righteous 
Moses, Joshua, and holy Daniel, who sent so many 
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prophets into the world, who sent his Son Jesus Christ 
to redeem mankind ; this God, who has done all these 
great things, who has created so many millions of men 
who lived and died before you were born, with whom 
the spirits of good men that arc departed this life now 
live, whom infinite numbers of angels now worship in 
heaven ; this great God, who is the Creator of worlds, 
of angels, and men, is your loving Father and Friend, 
your good Creator and nourisher, from whom, and 
not from me, you received your being ten years ago, 
at the time that I planted that little tender elm which 
you there see. 

I myself am not half the age of this shady oak, 
under which we sit; many of our fathers have sat 
under its boughs, we have all of us called it ours in 
our turn, though it stands, and drops its masters, as 
it drops its harms. 

You see, my son, this wide and large firmament 
over our heads, where the sun and moon, and all the 
stars appear in their turns. If you were to be car- 
ried up to any of these bodies at this vast distance 
from us, you would still discover others as much 
above you, as the stars that you see here are above 
the earth. Were you to go up 6r down, east or 
west, north or south, you would find the same height 
without any top, and the same depth without any 
hottom. 

And yet, my child, so great is God, that all these 
bodies added together are but as a grain of sand in 
his sight. And yet you are as much the care of this 
great God and Father of all worlds and all spirits, 
as if he had no son but you, or there was no cerature 
for him to love and protect but you alone. He 
numbers the hairs of your head, watches over you, 
T 2 
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sleeping or waking, and has preserved you from a 
thousand dangers, which neither you, nor I, know 
any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how little I am able 
to do for you, you have often seen. Your late sick- 
Jiess has sliown you how little I could do for you 
in that state; and the frequent pains of your head 
are plain proofs, that I have no power to remove 
them. 

I can bring you food and medicines^ but have no 
power to turn them into your relief and nourishment. 
It is God alone that can do this for you. 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worship, and love 
God. Your eyes, indeed, cannot yet see him. But 
all things that you see are so many marks of his power 
and presence, and he is nearer to you than any thing 
that you can see. 

Take him for your Lordy and Father, and Friend ; 
look up unto him as the fountain and cause of all the 
good that you have received through iny hands ; and 
reverence me only as the bearer and minister of God’s 
good things unto you. And lie that blessed my 
father before I was born, will bless you when I am 
dead. 

Your youth and little mind is only yet acquainted 
with my family, and therefore you think there is no 
liappincss out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater family than 
mine ; you arc a young member of the family of this 
Almighty Father of all nations, who has created infi- 
nite orders of angels, and numberless generations of 
men, to be fellow-members of one and the same society 
in heaven. 

You do well to reverence and obey my authority, 
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because God lias given me power over you, to bring 
you up in bis fear, and to do for you as the holy 
fathers recorded in Scripture did for their children, 
who are now in rest and peace with God. 

I shall in a short time die, and leave you to God 
and yourself ; and, if God forgivetli my sins, I shall go 
to his Son Jesus Christ, and live amongst patriarchs 
and prophets, saints and martyrs, where I shall pray 
for you, and hope for your safe arrival at the same 
place. 

Therefore, my child, meditate on these gi*eat 
things ; and your soul will soon grow great and noble 
by so meditating upon them. 

Let your thoughts often leave these (jardenn^ these 
fields and /ams, to contemplate upon God and heaven, 
to consider upon angels, and the spirits of good men 
livingjii light and glory. 

As } ou have been used to look to me in all your 
actions, and have been afraid to do any thing, unless 
you first knew my will, so let it now be a rule of 
your life, to look up to God in all your actions, to do 
every thing in his fear, and to abstain from every 
thing that is not according to his will. 

Bear him always in your mind, teach your thoughts 
to reverence him in every place, for there is no place 
where he is not. 

God keepeth a hooh of life, wherein all the actions 
of all men are written : your name is there, my child ; 
and when you die, this book will be laid open before 
men and angels, and, according as your actions are 
there found, you will either be received to the happi- 
ness of those holy men who have died before you, or 
be turned away amongst wicked spirits, that are never 
to see God any more. 
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Never forget this book, mj son, for it is written, it 
must l)e opened, you must see it, and you must be 
tried by it. Strive, therefore, to fill it with your good 
deeds, that tlie hand-writing of God may not appear 
against you. 

God, my child, is all love, and wisdom, and good- 
ness; and every thing that he has made, and every 
action that he does, is the effect of them all. There- 
fore you cannot please God, but so far as you strive 
to walk in love, wisdom, and goodness. As all wis- 
dom, love, and goodness, proceed from God, so 
nothing but love, wisdom, and goodness, can lead 
to God. 

When you love that which God loves, you act with 
him, you join yourself to him ; and when you love 
what he dislikes, then you oppose him, and separate 
yourself from him. This is the true and the righj way : 
think what God loves, and do you love it with all your 
heart, 

Firat of all, my child, worship and adore God, 
think of him magnificently, speak of him reverently, 
magnify his providence, adore his power, frequent 
his service, and pray unto him frequently and con- 
stantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all man- 
kind, with such tenderness and affection as you love 
youreelf. Think how God loves all mankind, how 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, how 
carefully he preserves them ; and then strive to love 
the world, as God loves it. 

God would have all men to be happy; therefore 
do you rcill and desire the same. All men are great 
instances of divine love ; therefore let all men be in- 
stances of your love. 
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But above all, my son, mark this, never do any 
thing through strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain- 
glory. Never do any thing in order to excel other 
people, but in order to please God, and because it is 
his will that you should do every thing in the best 
manner that you can. 

For if it is once a pleasure to you to excel othef 
people, it will by degrees be a pleasure to you to see 
other people not so good as yourself. 

Banish therefore every thought of self -pride, and 
self-distincthm, and accustom yourself to rejoice in all 
the excellencies and perfections of your fellow-creatures, 
and be as glad to sec any of their good actions as 
your own. 

For God is as well pleased with their well-doings, 
as with yours; so you ought to desire, that every 
tiling that is wdsc, and holy, and good, may be per- 
formed in as high a manner by other people, as by 
yourself. 

Let this therefore be your only motive and spur 
to all good actions, honest in<lustry, and business, to 
do every thing in as perfect and excellent a manner 
as you can, for this only reason, because it is pleasing 
to God, who desires your perfection, and writes all 
your actions in a book. When I am dead, my son, 
you will be master of all my estate, which will be a 
great deal more than the necessities of one family 
require. Therefore, as you are to be charitable to 
the souls of men, and wish them the same liappiness 
with you in heaven, so be charitable to their bodies, 
and endeavour to make them as happy as you upon 
earth. 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men, so let that part of them which has fallen 
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to your share be employed, as God would have all em- 
ployed, for the common good of all. 

l)o good, my son, first of all to those that most de- 
serve it ^ but remember to do good to all. The greatest 
sinners receive daily instances of God’s goodness to- 
wards them; he nourishes and preserves them, that 
flfhey may repent, and return to him: do you there- 
fore imitate God, and think no one too bad to receive 
your relief and kindness, when you see that he 
wants it. 

I am teaching you Lathi and Greah, not that you 
should desire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or an 
eloquent orator; I would not have your heart feel 
any of these desires ; for the desire of these accom- 
plishments is a vanity of the mind, and the masters of 
them are generally vain men. For the desire of any 
thing that is not a real good, lessens the application of 
the mind after that which is so. 

But I teach you these languages, that at proper times 
you may look into the history of past ages, and learn 
the methods of God’s providence over the world : 
that, reading the writings of the ancient Sages, you 
may see how wisdom and virtue have been the praise 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their 
wise sayings. 

Let truth and plainness therefore be the only orna- 
ment of your language, and study nothing but how to 
think of all things as they deserve, to choose every 
thing that is best, to live according to reason and order, 
and to act in every part of your life in conformity to 
the will of God. 

Study how to fill your heart full of the love of God, 
and the love of your neighbour, and then be content 
to be nq deeper a scholar, no finer a gentleman, than 
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these tempers will make you. As true religion is 
notliing else but simple nature governed by right 
reason, so it loves and requires great plainness and sim- 
plicity of life. Therefore avoid all superfluous shows 
of finery and equipage, and let your house be plainly 
furnished with moderate conveniences. Do not con- 
sider what your estate can afford, but what right reason 
requires. 

Let your dreas be sober, clean, and modest, not to 
set out th(j beauty of your person, but to declare the 
sobriety of your mind, that your outward garb may 
resemble the inward plainness and simjdicity of your 
heart. For it is highly reasonable that you should be 
one many all of a piece, and appear outwardly such as 
you are iuvA ardly. 

As to your meat and drink y in them observe the 
hifjhest rules of Christian temperance and sobriety; 
consider your body only as the servant and minister of 
your soul ; and only so nourish it, as it may best per- 
form an hum])le and obedient service to it. 

But, my son, observe this as a most principal thing, 
which I shall remember you of as long as I live with 
you ; — 

Hate and despise all human glory y for it is nothing 
else but human folly. It is the greatest snare, and 
the greatest hetrayery that you can possibly admit into 
your heart. 

Love humility in all its instances ; practise it in all 
its parts, for it is the noblest state of the soul of man ; 
it will set your heart and affections right towards God, 
and fill you with every temper that is tender and affec- 
tionate towards men. 

Let every day, therefore, be a day of humility ; con- 
descend to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your 
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fellow-creatures, cover their frailties, love their excel- 
lencies, encourage their virtues, relieve their wants, 
rejoice in their prosperities, compassionate their dis- 
tress, receive their friendship, overlook their unkind- 
ness, forgive their malice, be a servant of servants, and 
condescend to do the lowest offices to the lowest of 
mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and per- 
fection, and have no ambition, but to do every thing 
in so reasonable and religious a manner, that you may 
be glad that God is everywhere present, and secs and 
observes all your actions. The greatest trial of humi- 
lity is an humble behaviour towards your equals in ar/Cf 
estimatCj and condition of life. Therefore be careful 
of all the motions of your heart towards these people. 
Let all your behaviour towards them be governed by 
unfeigned love. Have no desire to put any of your 
equals below you, nor any anger at those that would 
put themselves above you. If they are proud, they 
are ill of a very bad distemper; let them, therefore, 
have your tender })ity; and perhaps your meekness 
may prove an occasion of their cure. But if your hu- 
mility should do them no good, it will, however, be the 
greatest good that you can do to yourself. 

llemcmber that there is but one man in the world, 
with whom you are to liaVc perpetual contention, and 
be always striving to exceed him, and that is yourself. 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, will 
soon be over with you, the world will soon slip through 
your hands, or rather you will soon slip through it ; it 
seems but the other day since I received these same 
instructions from my dear father, that I am now leav- 
ing with you. And the God that gave me ears to hear, 
and a heart to receive, wffiat my father said unto me. 
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will, I hope, give you grace to love and follow the same 
instructions. 

Thus did Paternus educate his son. 

Can an} one now think that such an education as 
this would weaken and deject the minds of young peo- 
ple, and deprive the world of any worthy and reason- 
able labours ? 

It is so far from that, that there is nothing so likely 
10 ennoble and exalt the mind, and prepare it for the 
most heroical exercise of all virtues. 

For who will say, that a love of God, a desire of 
pleasing him, a love of our neighbour, a love of truth, 
of reason, and virtue, a contemplation of (iternity, and 
the rewards of piety, are not stronger motives to great 
and good actions, than a little uncertain popular 
praise ? 

On the other hand, there is nothing in reality that 
more weakens the mind, and reduces it to meanness 
and slavery, nothing that makes it less master of its 
own actions, or less capable of following reason, than a 
love of praise and honour. 

For, as praise and honour are often given to things 
and persons, where they are not due, as that is gene- 
rally most praised and honoured, that most gratifies 
the humours, fashions, and vicious tempers of the 
world; so he that acts upon the desire of praise and 
applause, must part with every other principle ; he must 
say hlach is white, put hitter for sweet, and sweet for 
hitter, and do the meanest, basest things, in order to 
be applauded. 

For in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy actions are 
only to be supported by their own worth, where, instead 
of being praised and honoured, they are most often re- 
proached and persecuted. 
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So that to educate children upon a motive of emu- 
latioUj or a desire of glory, in a world where glory 
itself is Jalse, and most commonly given wromjlyy is 
to destroy the natural integrity and fortitude of their 
minds, and give them a hias^ which will oftcner carry 
them to base and mean, than to great and worthy 
actions. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SHOWING HOW THE METHOD OF EDUCATING DAUGHTERS MAKES IT 
DlFlTC:xn.T FOR THEM TO ENTER INTO THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN 
HUMILITY. HOW MISERABLY THEY ARK INJURED AND ABUSED BY 
SUCH AN EDUCATION. THE SPIRIT OF A BETTER EDUCATION, 
REPRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF EUSEBIA, 

That turn of mind which is taught and encouraged 
in the education of dauyhten, makes it exceedingly 
difficult for them to enter into such a sense and 
practice of humility, as the spirit of Christianity 
requires. 

The right education of this sex is of the utmost im- 
portance to human life. There is nothing that is more 
desirable for the common good of all the world. For 
though Tvomen do not cany on the trade and business 
of the world, yet as they are mothers, and mistresses 
of fiimilies, that have for some time the care of the 
education of their children of both sorts, they are en- 
trusted with that which is of the greatest consequence 
to human life. For this reason, good or bad women 
are likely to do as much good or harm in the world, 
as good or bad men in the greatest business of 
life. 
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For, as the health and strength, or weakness of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of treat- 
ing us when we were young ; so the soundness or folly 
of our minds are not less owing to those tempers 
and ways of thinking, wliicli we eagerly receive from 
the love, tenderness, authority, and constant conversa- 
tion of our mothers. 

As we call our first language our mother-tongue, so 
we may as justly call our first tempers our mother-tem- 
pers ; and j)erhaps it may be found more easy to forget 
the language, tlian to part entirely with those tempers, 
which we learnt in the nursery. 

Tt is, tlierefore, rnucli to bo lamented, that this sex, 
on whom so much depends, who have the first forming 
both of our bodies and our minds, arc not only educated 
in pride, but in the silliest and most contemptible part 
of it. 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the 
proud prizes of arts and sciences, of learning and elo- 
quence, in which I have much suspicion they would 
often prove our superiors ; but we turn them over to 
tlie study of beauty and dress, and the whole world 
conspires to make them think of nothing else. Fathers 
and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have no 
other wish towards the little girl, but that she may 
have ^fair sh in, a Jim shape, dress well, and dance to 
admiration. 

Now if a fondness for ouv persons, a desire o^ beauty, 
a love of dress, be a part of pride (as surely it is a most 
contemptible part of it), the first towards a woman's 
humility, seems to require a repentance of her 
education. 

For it must be owned that, generally speaking, good 
parents are never more fond of their daughters, than 
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when they see them too fond of themselves, and dressed 
in such a manner, as is a great reproach to the gravity 
and sobriety of the Christian life. 

And what makes this matter still more to be lamented 
is this, that women are not only spoiled by this edu- 
cation, but we spoil that part of the world, which would 
otherwise furnish most instances of an eminent and ex- 
alted piety. 

For I believe it may be affii*mcd, that for the most 
part there is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a readier 
apprehension, and (jentler dispositions in that sex than 
in the other. 

All which tempers, if they were truly improved by 
proper studies and sober methods of education, would 
in all probability carry them to greater heights of piety, 
than are to be found amongst the generality of men. 

For this reason, I speak to this matter with so much 
openness and plainness, because it is much to be la- 
mented, that persons so naturally qualified to be great 
examples of piety, should, by an erroneous education, 
be made poor and gaudy spectacles of the greatest 
vanity. 

The Chui'ch has formerly had eminent saints in that 
sex, and it may reasonably be thought, that it is purely 
owing to their poor and vain education, that this 
honour of their sex is for the most part confined to 
former ages. 

The corruption of the world indulges them in 
great vanity, and mankind seem to consider them in 
no other view than as so many painted idols, that 
are to allure and gratify their passions; so that if 
many women are vain, light, gewgaw creatures, 
they have this to excuse themselves, that they are 
not only such as their education has made them. 
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but such as the (jemrality of the world allows them 
to be. 

But then they should consider, that the friends to 
their vanity are no friends of theirs ; they should con- 
sider that they are to live for themselves; that they 
have as great a share in the rational nature as men 
have ; that they liave as much reason to pretend to, 
and as mucli necessity to aspire after, the highest accom* 
plishments of a Christian and solid virtue, as the 
gravest and wisest among Christian philoso])he9\s. 

They should consider that they are abused, and in- 
jured, and betrayed from their only perfection, when- 
ever they are taught, that any thing is an ornament 
in them, that is not an omament in the wisest amongst 
mankind. 

It is generally said, that women arc naturally of 
little and vain minds ; but this I look upon to be as 
false and unreasonable, as to say that butchers are 
naturally cruel; for, as their cruelty is not owing to 
their nature, but to their way of life, which has 
changed their nature ; so whatever littleness and vanity 
is to be observed in the minds of women, it is like the 
cruelty of butchers, a temper that is wrought into 
them by that life which they are taught and accustomed 
to lead. 

At least thus much must be said, that we cannot 
charge any thing upon their nature, till we take care 
that it is not perverted by their education. 

And on the other hand, if it were true that they 
were thus naturally vain and light, then how much 
more blameable is that education, which seems con- 
trived to strengthen and increase this folly and weak- 
ness of their minds ! 

For if it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
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vain in herself, we could hardly take better means to 
raise this passion in her, than those that are now used 
in her education. 

Matilda is a fine woman, of good hreedingy great 
sense, and much religion. She has three daughters 
that are educated by herself. She will not trust them 
with any one else, or at any school, for fear they should 
learn any thing ill. She stays with the dancing- 
master all the time he is with them, because she will 
hear every thing that is said to them. She has heard 
them read the Scriptures so often, that they can repeat 
great part of it without book : and there is scarce a 
good book of devotion, but you may find it in their 
closets. 

Had Matilda lived in the first ages of Christianity, 
when it was practised in the fulness and plainness of 
its doctrines, she had in all probability been one of its 
greatest saints. 

But as she was born in corrupt times, where she 
wants examples of Christian perfection, and hardly 
ever saw a piety higher than her own; so she has 
many defects, and communicates them all to her 
daughters. 

Matilda never was meanly dressed in her life ; and 
nothing pleases her in dress, but that which is very rich 
and beautiful to the eye. 

Her daughters see her great zeal for religion, but 
then they see an equal earnestness for all sorts of 
finery. They see she is not negligent of her devotion, 
but then they see her more careful to preserve her 
complexion, and to prevent those changes which 
time and age threaten her with. 

They are afraid to meet her, if they have missed 
the Church ; but then they are more afraid to see her. 
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if they are not laced as strait as they can possibly 
be. 

She often shows them her own picture, which was 
taken when their fatlicr fell in love with her. She tells 
them how distracted he was with passion at the 
sight of her, and that she had never had so fine a com^ 
jAcxion, but for the diligence of her good mother, who 
took exceeding care of it. 

Matilda is so intent upon all the arts of improving 
tlicir dress, that she has some nero fancy almost every 
day, and leaves no ornament untried, from the richest 
jewel to the poorest She is so nice and criti- 
cal in her judgment, so sensible of the smallest error, 
that the maid is often forced to dress and undress her 
daughters three or four times in a day, before she can 
be satisfied with it. 

As to iiic patching, she reserves that to herself; 
for, she says, if they are not stuck on with judgment, 
they are rather a prejudice than an advantage to the 
face. 

The children see so plainly the temper of their 
mother, that they even affect to be more pleased with 
dress, and to be more fond of every little ornament 
than they really arc, merely to gain her favour. 

They saw their eldest sister once brought to her 
tears^ and her perverseness severely reprimanded for 
presuming to say, that she thought it was better to 
cover the neck, than to go so far naked as the modern 
dress requires. 

She stints them in their meals, and is very scru- 
pulous of what they eat and drink, and tells them how 
mdjiy fine shapes she lias seen spoiled in her time, for 
want of such care. If a pimple rises in their faces, 
she is in a great fright, and they themselves are as 
u 
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afraid to see her with it, as if they had committed 
some great sin. 

Whenever they begin to look too sanguine and 
healthful, she calls in the assistance of the doctor ; and 
if physic, or issues, will keep the complexion from 
inclining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks them well 
employed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, sichly, infirm 
creatures, vapoured through want of spirits, crying 
at the smallest accidents, swooning away at any thing 
that frights them, and hardly able to bear the weight 
of their best clothes. 

The eldest daughter lived as long as she could 
under this discipline, and died in the twentieth year 
of her age. 

When her body was opened, it appeared that her 
ribs had grown into her liver, and that her other en- 
trails were much hurt by being crushed together with 
her stays, which her mother had ordered to be twitched 
so strait that it often brought tears into her eyes whilst 
tlie maid was dressing her. 

Her youngest daughter is run away with a game- 
ster, a man in great beauty, who in dressing and 
dancing has no superior. 

Matilda says, she should die with grief at this 
accident, but that her conscience tells her, she has 
contributed nothing to it herself. She appeals to 
their closets, to their books of devotion, to testify what 
care she has taken to establish her children in a life ol 
solid piety and devotion. 

Now, though I do not intend to say, that no daugh- 
ters are brought up in a better way than this, for I 
hope there are many that are ; yet thus much I be- 
lieve may be said, that the much greater part of them 
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are not brought up so well, or accustomed to so much 
religion, as in the present instance. 

Their minds are turned as much to the care of their 
beauty and dress, and the indulgence of vain desires, 
as in the present case, without having such rules of 
devotion to stand against it. So that if solid piety, 
humility, and a sober sense of themselves, is much 
wanted in that sex, it is the plain and natural con- 
sequence of a vain and cornipt education. 

And if they are often too ready to receive the first 
fops, beaux, and fine dancers, for their husbands ; it 
is no wonder they sliould like that in men, which they 
have been taught to admire in themselves. 

And if tliey arc often seen to lose tliat little religion 
they were taught in their youth, it is no more to be 
wondered at than to see a little flower choked and 
killed amongst rank meeds. 

For personal pride and affectation, a delif/ht in 
beauty and fondness of finery, arc tempers that must 
either kill all religion in the soul, or be themselves 
killed by it ; they can no more thrive together than 
health and sickness. 

Some p(?oplc that judge hastily will perhaps here 
say, that I am exercising too great a severity against 
the sex : but more reasonable persons will easily ob- 
serve, that I entirely spare the sex, and only arraign 
their education ; that I not only spare them, but plead 
their interest, assert their honour, set forth their per- 
fections, commend their natural tempers, and only 
condemn that education which is so injurious to 
their interests, so debases their lionour, and deprives 
them of the benefit of their excellent natures and 
tempers. 

Their education, I profess, I cannot spare; but 
IT 2 
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the only reason is, because it is their greatest enemy ; 
because it deprives the world of so many Uessings, and 
the Church of so many saints^ as might reasonably 
be expected from persons so formed by their natural 
tempers to all goodness and tenderness, and so fitted 
by tlie clcamess and brightness of their minds to con- 
tem])late, love, and admire every thing that is holy, 
virtuous, and divine. 

If it should here be said, that I even charge too high 
upon tlicir education, and that they are not so much 
hurt by it, as I imagine : 

It may be answered, that though I do not pretend 
to state the exact degree of mischief that is done by 
it, yet its plain and natural tendency to do liarm is suf- 
ficient to justify the most absolute condemnation of it. 

But if any one would know how generally women 
are hurt by this education ; if he imagines there may 
be no personal pride or vain fondness of themselves, 
ill those that are patched and dressed out with so much 
glitter of art and ornament; let him only make the 
following experiment wherever he pleases. 

Let him only acquaint any such woman with his 
opinion of her : I do not mean that he should tell her 
to her face, or do it in any rude public manner ; but 
lot him contrive the most civil, scci^et, friendly way 
that he can think of, only to let her know his opinion, 
that he thinks she is neither handsome, nor dresses 
well, nor becomes her finery ; and I dare say, he will 
find there are but very few finely dressed women that 
will like him never the worse for his bare opinion, 
though known to none but themselves ; and that he 
will not be long without seeing the effects of their re- 
sentment. 

But if such an experiment would show him that 
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there are but few such women that could bear with 
his friendship, after they knew he had such an opi- 
nion of them, surely it is time to complain of, and 
accuse that education, which so generally corrupts their 
hearts. 

For, though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 
people, ycit where they declare their resentment and 
uneasiness at any thing, there they pass the judgment 
upon themselves. If a woman cannot forgive a man 
who thinks she has no beauty, nor any ornament from 
her dress, there she infallibly discovers the state of her 
own heart, and is condemned by her own, and not 
another’s Judgment. 

For we never are angry at others, but when their 
opinions of us are contrary to that which wo have of 
ourselves. 

A man that makes no pretences to scholarship, is 
never angry at those that do not take him to be a scho- 
lar : so if a woman had no opinion of her own person 
and dress, she should never be angry at those who are 
of the same opinion with herself. 

So that the general bad effects of this education are 
too much known to admit of any reasonable doubt. 

But how possible it is to bring up daughters in the 
more excellent way, let the following character declare. 

Eiisebia is a pious widow, well born, and well 
bred, and has a good estate for five daughters, whom 
she brings up as one entrusted by God to fit five 
virgins for the kingdom of heaven. Her family 
has the same regulation as a religious house, and all 
its orders tend to the support of a constant regular 
devotion. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together 
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at all the hours of prayer in the day, and chant 
psalms, and other devotions, and spend the rest of 
their time in such good works and innocent diver- 
sions as render them lit to return to their psahns 
and prayers. 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her as their spiritual mother, with an affec- 
tion far above that of the fondest friends. 

She has divided part of her estate amongst them, 
that every oin; may be charitable out of her own stock, 
and (lach of them take it in their turns to provide for 
the poor and sick of the parish. 

Euschia brings them up to all kinds of labour that 
arc jiroper for women, as sewing, knitting, spinning, 
and all otlicr parts of housewifery; not for their 
amusement, but that they may be serviceable to them- 
selves and others, and be saved from those temptations 
which attend an idle life. 

She tells them, she had rather see them reduced to 
the necessity of maintaining themselves by their own 
work, than to have riches to excuse themselves from 
labour. For though, says she, you may be able to 
assist the poor without your labour, yet by your labour 
you will be able to assist them more. 

If Eusehia has lived as free from sin as it is pos- 
sible for human nature, it is because she is always 
watching and guarding against all instances of pride. 
And if her virtues are stronger and liighcr than other 
people’s, it is because they are all founded in a deep 
humility. 

My children, says she, when your father died I was 
much pitied by my friends as having all the care of a 
family, and the management of an estate fallen U2)on me. 
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But my own grief was founded upon another prin- 
ciple; I was grieved to see myself deprived of so 
faithful a friend, and that such an eminent example 
of Christian virtues should be taken from the eyes of 
his children, before they were of an age to love and 
follow it. 

But as to worldly cares, which my friends thought 
so heavy upon me, they are most of them of our 
own making, and fall away as soon as we know 
ourselves. 

If a person in a dream is disturbed with strange 
appearances, his trouble is over as soon as he is awake , 
and sees that it was the folly of a dream. 

Now, when a right knowledge of ourselves enters 
into our minds, it makes as great change in all our 
thoughts and apprehensions, as when we awake from 
the wanderings of a dream. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy 
who fancies himself to be a glassy and so is afraid of 
stirring ; or, taking himself to be wax, dare not let the 
sun shine upon him. 

But, my children, there arc things in the world 
which pass for wisdom, politeness, grandeur, happiness, 
and jine breeding, which show as great ignorance 
of ourselves, and might as justly pass for thoroiigh 
'tnadness, as when a man fancies himself to be glass 
or ice. 

A woman that dares not appear in the world with- 
out clothes, that thinks it a happiness to have a 
face finely coloured, to have a skin delicately fair} 
that had rather die than be reduced to poverty and be 
forced to work for a poor maintenance, is as ignorant 
of herself to the full, as he that fancies himself to be 
glass. 
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For this reason, all my discourse with you, has 
been to acquaint you with yourselves, and to accustom 
you to such books and devotions, as may best instruct 
you in this greatest of all knowledge. 

You would think it hard not to know the family 
into which you w^erc born, what ancestors you were 
descended from, and what estate w'as to come to you. 
But, my children, you may know all this with exact- 
ness, and yet be as ignorant of yourselves, as he that 
takes himself to be wax. 

For though you were all of you born of my body, 
and bear your father’s name, yet you arc all of you 
pure spirits. I do not mean that you have not bodies 
that wMnt vieat and drinh, and sleep and clothing^ but 
that all that deserves to be called yoUy is nothing else 
but spirit ; a being spiritual jind rational in its nature, 
that is as contrary to all fleshly or corporeal beings, as 
life is contrary to death ; that is made in the image of 
God, to live for ever, never to cease any more, but to 
enjoy lifcy and reason, and knowledge, and happiness 
in the presence of God, and the society of angels, 
and glorious spirits to all eternity. 

Every thing that you call yours, besides this spirit, 
is but like your clothing ; something that is only to 
be used for a while, and then to end, and die, and wear 
away, and to signify no more to you, than the clothing 
and bodies of other people. 

But, my children, you are not only in this manner 
spirits, but you are fallen spirits, that began your life 
in a state of corruption and disorder, full of tempers 
and passions, that blind and darken the reason of your 
mind, and incline you to that which is hurtful. 

Your bodies are not only poor and perishing like 
your clothes, but they are like infected clothes, that 
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fill you with all diseases and distempers, which oppress 
the soul with sickly appetites, and vain cravings. 

So that all of us are like two beings, that have, as 
it were, two hearts within us ; with the one we see, 
and taste, and admire reason, purity, and holiness ; 
with the other we incline to pride, and vanity, and 
sensual delights. 

This internal war we always feel within us more or 
less : and if you would know the one thing necessary 
to all the world, it is this ; to preserve and perfect all 
that is rational^ holy, and dlvim in our nature, and to 
mortify, remove, and destroy all that vanity, pride, 
and sensuality, which springs from the corruption of 
our state. 

Could you think, my children, when you look at the 
world, and sec what customs, and fashions, and jilea- 
sures, and troubles, and projects, and tempers, employ 
the hearts and time of mankind, that things were thus, 
as I have told you ? 

But do not you be affected at these things ; the world 
is in a great dream, and but few people arc awake in it. 

We fancy that we fall into darkness when wc die ; 
but alas, we are most of us in the dark till then ; and 
the eyes of our souls only then begin to sec, when our 
bodily eyes are closing. 

You see then your state, my children ; you are to 
honour, improve, and perfect the spirit that is within 
you; you are to prepare it for the kingdom of heaven, 
to nourish it with the love of God and of virtue, to 
adorn it with good works, and to make it as holy and 
heavenly as you can. You are to preserve it from the 
errors and vanities of the world ; to save it from the 
corruptions of the body, from those false delights and 
sensual tempers which the body tempts it with. 
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You arc to nourish your spirits with pious reading 
and holy meditations, with watchings, fastings, and 
prayers, that you may taste, and relish, and desire that 
eternal state, which is to begin when this life ends. 

As to your bodies, you are to consider them as 
poor, per f slung things, that arc sickly and corrupt at 
present, and will soon drop into common dust. You 
are to watch over them as enemies that are always 
trying to tempt and betray you, and so never follow 
their advice and counsel ; you are to consider them as 
the j)lace and habhation of our souls, and so keep 
them pure, and clean, and flecent; you are to consider 
them as the servants and instruments of action, and 
so give them food, and rest, and raiment, that they 
may be strong and healthful to do the duties of a 
charitable, useful, i)ious life. 

Whilst you live thus, you live like yourselves ; and 
whenever you have less regard to your souls, or more 
regard to your bodies, than this comes to ; whenever 
you are more intent upon adorning your persons, than 
upon the perfecting your souls, you are much more 
beside yourselves than he that had rather have a laced 
coat than an healthful body. 

For this reason, my children, I have taught you 
nothing that was dangerous for you to learn ; I have 
kept you from every thing that might betray you into 
weakness and folly ; or make you think any thing fine, 
but eijine mind; any thing happy, but the favour of 
God ; or any thing desirable, but to do all the good 
you possibly can. 

Instead of the vain, immodest entertainment o^ plays 
and operas, I have taught you to delight in visiting 
the sick and poor. What music, and dancing, and 
diversions are to many in the world, that prayers and 
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devotions, and psalms, are to you. Your hands have 
not been employed in plaiting the hair, and adorning 
your persons ; but in making clothes for the naked. 
You have not wasted your fortunes upon yourselves, 
but have added your labour to them, to do more 
good for other people. 

Instead oi forced shapes, patched faces, penteel airs, 
and affected motions, I have taught you to conceal 
your bodies with modest garments, and let the world 
have nothing to view of you, but the plainness, the 
sincerity, and humility of all your behaviour. 

You know, my children, the high perfection and the 
great rewards of virginity; you know how it frees 
from worldly cares and troubles, and furnishes means 
and opportunities of higher advancements in a divine 
life ; th(!icfore love, and esteem, and honour virginity : 
bless God for all that glorious company of holy virgins, 
that from the beginning of Christianity have, in the 
several ages of the Church, renounced the cares and 
pleasures of matrimony, to be perpetual examples of 
solitude, contemplation, and prayer. 

But as every one has his proj)cr gift from God, as 
I look upon you all to be so many great blessings of 
a married state ; so I leave it to your choice, either to 
do as I have done, or to asjure after higher degrees of 
perfection in a virgin state of life. 

I desire nothing, I press nothing upon you, but to 
make the most of human life, and to aspire after per- 
fection in whatever state of life you choose. 

Never, therefore, consider yourselves as persons 
that are to be seen, admired, and courted by men ; but 
as poor sinner's, that are to save yourselves from the 
vanities and follies of a miserable world, by humility, 
devotion, and self-deniah Learn to live for your own 
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sakes and tlic service of God; and let nothing in the 
world be of any value with you, but that which you 
can turn into a service to God, and a means of your 
future happiness. 

Consider often how powerfully you are called to a 
virtuous life, and what great and glorious things God 
has done for you, to make you in love with every thing 
that can promote His glory. 

Think upon the vanity and shortness of human life, 
and let death and eternity be often in your minds ; for 
these thoughts will str<3ngthen and exalt your minds, 
make you wise and judicious, and truly sensible of the 
littleness of all human things. 

Think of the happiness of prophets and apostles, 
saints and martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the 
presence of God, and see themselves possessors of 
eternal glory. And then think how desirable a thing 
it is to watch, and pray, and do good, as they did, 
that when you die you may have your lot amongst 
them. 

Whether married, therefore, or unmarried, consider 
yourselves as mothers and sisters, as friends and rela- 
tions, to all that want your assistance ; and never allow 
yourselves to be idle, whilst others are in want of any 
thing that your liands can make for them. 

This useful, charitable, humble employment of 
yourselves, is what I recommend to you with great 
earnestness, as being a substantial part of a wise and 
pious life. And besides the good you will thereby do 
to other people, every virtue of your own heart will 
be very much improved by it. 

For next to reading j meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that so secures our hearts from foolish 
passions, nothing that preserves so holy and wise a 
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frame of mind, as some useful^ humble employment of 
ourselves. 

Never, therefore, eonsider your labour as an amuse- 
ment, that is to get rid of your time, and so may be 
as trifling as you please; but consider it as some- 
thing that is to be serviceable to yourselves and 
others, that is to serve some sober ends of life, to 
save and redeem your time, and make it turn to your 
account when the works of all people shall be tried by 
Are. 

When you were little, I left you to little amuse- 
ments, to please yourselves in any things that were 
free from harm ; but as you are now grown uj) to a 
knowledge of God and yourselves; as your minds 
arc now acquainted with the worth and value of virtue, 
and exalted with the great doctrines of religion, you 
are now to do notliing as children, but despise every 
thing that is poor, or vain, or impertinent; you are 
now to make the labours of your hands suitable to the 
piety of your hearts, and employ themselves for the 
same ends, and with the same spirit, as you watch and 
jtray. 

For if there is any good to be done by your la- 
bour, if you can possibly employ yourselves usefully 
to other people ; how silly is it, how contrary to the 
wisdom of religion, to make that a mere amusement^ 
which might as easily be made an exercise of the 
greatest charity ! 

What would you think of the wisdom of him that 
should employ his time in distilling of waters, and 
making liquors which nobody could use, merely to 
amuse himself with the variety of their colour and 
clearness, when with less labour and expense he might 
satisfy the wants of those who have nothing to drink ? 
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Yet he would be as wisely employed as those that 
are amusing themselves with such tedious works as 
they neither need, nor hardly know how to use when 
they are finished ; when with less labour and expense 
they might be doing as much good as he that is clothing 
the naked, or visiting the sick. 

Be glad therefore to know the wants of the poorest 
people, and let your hands be employed in making 
such mean and ordinarij things for them, as their 
necessities require. By thus making your labour a 
gift and service to the poor, your ordinary work will 
be changed into a holy service, and made as acceptable 
to God as your devotions. 

And charity is the greatest of all virtues, as it 
always was the chief temper of the greatest saints ; so 
nothing can make your own charity more amiable in 
the sight of God, than this method of adding yoiii’ 
labour to it. 

The humility also of this employment will be as 
beneficial to you as the charity of it. It will keep 
you from «all vain and proud thoughts of your own 
state and distinction in life, and from treating the 
poor as creatures of a different species. By accus- 
toming yourselves to this labour and service for the 
poor, as the representatives of Jesus Christ, you will 
soon find your heart softened into the greatest meek- 
ness and lowliness towards them. You will reve- 
rence their estate and condition, think it an honour 
to serve them, and never be so pleased with your- 
self as when you are most humbly employed in their 
service. 

This will make you true disciples of your meek 
Lord and Master, who came into the world not to 
he ministered unto^ hut to minister; and though he 
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was Lord of all, and amongst tlie creatures of his 
own making, yet was amongst them as one that 
serveth. 

Christianity has then had its most glorious effects 
upon your hearts, when it has thus changed your 
spirit, removed all the jwide of life from you, and 
made you delight in humbling yourselves beneath tlic 
lowest of all your fellow-creatures. 

Live, therefore, my children, as you have begun 
your lives, in humble labour for the good of others ; 
and let ceremonious visits and vain acquaintances 
have as little of your time as you possibly can. Con- 
tract no foolisli friendships, or vain fondnesses for 
particular persons; but love them most, that most 
turn your love towards God, and your compassion 
towards all the world. 

But above all, avoid the conversation of Jine-hred 
fajis and heauXy and hate nothing more than the idle 
discourse, the flattery and compliments of that sort of 
men ; for they are the shame of their own seXy and 
ought to be the abhorrence of yours. 

When you go abroad, let humility, modesty, and 
a decent carriage, be all the state that you take upon 
you ; and let tenderness, compassion, and good nature, 
he all ihejine breeding that you show in any place. 

If evil speaking, scandal, or backbiting, be the con- 
versation where you happen to be, keep your heart 
and your tongue to yourself: be as much grieved as if 
you were amongst cursing and swearing, and retire as 
soon as you can. 

Though you intend to marry, yet let tlie time never 
come, till you find a man that has those perfections 
which you have been labouring after yourselves ; who 
is likely to be a friend to all your virtues, and with 
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whom it is better to live, than to want the benefit of 
his example. 

Love poverty y and reverence poor people; as for 
many reasons, so particularly for this, because our 
blessed Saviour was one of the number, and because 
you may make them all so many friends and advocates 
witli God for you. 

Visit and converse with them frequently ; you will 
often find simplicity, innocence, j^atience, fortitude, and 
great piety among them ; and where they arc not so, 
your good example may amend them. 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an humble 
action, and exercising the meekness of your minds, 
w’hether it be, as the Scripture expresses it, in wash- 
ing the saints\feet, that is, in waiting upon, and serv- 
ing thoscj that arc below you ; or in bearing with the 
haughtiness and ill manners of those that are your 
equals, or above you. For there is nothing better than 
humility ; it is the fruitful soil of all virtues ; and every 
thing that is kind and good naturally grows from it. 

Therefore, my children, pray for, and practice 
humility, and reject every thing in dress, or carriage, 
or conversation, tliat has any appearance of pride. 

Strive to do every thing that is praiseworthy, but 
do nothing in order to be praised \ nor think of any 
reward for all your labours of love and virt)^|ll( till 
Christ cometh with all his holy angels. 

And above all, my children, have a care of vain and 
proud thoughts of your own virtues. For as soon as 
ever people live differently from the common way of 
the world, and despise its vanities, the devil represents 
to their minds the height of their own perfections ; and 
is content they should excel in good works, prpvided 
that he can but make them proud of them. 
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Therefore watch over your virtues with a j('alous 
eye, and reject every vain thought, as you would reject 
the most wicked imaginations ; and think wliat a loss 
it would be to you to have the fruit of all ydur good 
works devoured by the vanity of your own minds. 

Never, therefore, allow yourselves to despise those, 
who do not follow your rules of lif*e : but force your 
hearts to love them, and pi*ay to God for them ; and 
let humility be always ivhisparing it into your ears> 
tliat you yourselves would fall from those rules to- 
morrow, if God should leave you to your own strength 
and wisdom. 

When, therefore, you have spent days and weeks 
well, do not suffer your hearts to contemjdate any 
thing as your own, but give all the glory to the good- 
ness of God, who has carried you through such rules 
of holy living, as you were not able to observe by 
your oAvn strength ; and take care to begin the next 
day, not as proficients in virtue, that can do great 
matters, but as yoor heginners, that want the daily 
assistance of God to save you from the grossest sins. 

Your dear father was an humble, watchful, pious, 
wise man. Whilst his sickness would suffer him to 
talk with me, his discourse was chiefly about your 
education. He knew the benefits of humility, lie saw 
the ruins which pride made in our sex ; and therefore 
he conjured me with the tenderest expressions, to 
renounce t\\o fashionable ways of educating daughters 
in pride and softness^ in the care of their beauty j and 
dress ; and to bring you all up in the jda^inest, sim2Jlest 
instances of an humble, holy, and industrious life. 

He taught me an admirable rule of humility, which 
he practised all the days of his life, which was this ; to 
let no morning pass without thinking upon some frailty 

X 
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and wJirTiilty of our own, that may put us to confusioji, 
make us hhish inwardly^ and entertain a mean opinion 
of ourselves. 

Think therefore, iny children, that the soul of your 
good father, who is now with God, speaks to you 
through my mouth ; and let the double desire of your 
father, who is gone, and of me, who am with you, 
prevail upon you to love God, to study your own per- 
fection, to practise humility, and with innocent labour 
and charity to do all the good that you can to all your 
fellow-creatures, till God calls you to another life. 
Thus did the pious widow educate her daughters. 

The spirit of this education speaks so plainly for 
itself, that I hope I need say nothing in its justifica- 
tion. If we could see it in life, as well as read of it in 
books, the world would soon find the happy elfects of it. 

A davghtet' thus educated, would be a blessing to 
any family that she came into ; a fit companion for a 
wise man, and make him hajipy in the government of 
his family, and the education of his children. 

And she that was either not inclined, or could not 
dispose of herself well in marriage, would know how 
to live to great and (excellent ends in a state of virginity. 

A veiy ordinary knowledge of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity seems to be enough to convince us, that no 
education can he of true advantage to young women, 
but that which trains them up in hurnhle industry y in 
gi'eat plainness of life, in exact modesty of dress, 
manners, and carriage, and in strict devotion. For 
what should a Christian woman be, but a plain, un- 
affected, modest, Itumhle creature, averse to every thing 
in her dress and carnage that can draw the eyes of 
beholders, or gratify the passions of lewd and amorous 
persons ? 
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How jrreat a stranger must he be to the Gospel wlio 
does not know, that it requires tliis to be the spirit of 
a pious woman ? 

Our blessed Saviour saith, Whosoevei* looketh upon 
a woman to lust after hevy hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart} 

Need an education, which turns women’s minds to 
tlie arts and ornaments of di*ess and l)cauty, be more 
strongly condemned, than ])y these words ? For 
surely, if the eye is so easily and dangerously betrayed, 
every art and ornament is sufficiently condemned, that 
naturally tends to betray it. 

And how cJin a woman of piety more justly abhor 
wnd avoid any thing, than that which makes her per- 
son more a snare and temptation to other people? If 
lust and ivanton eyes are the death of the soul, can any 
women think themselves innocent, who with naked 
breasts, patched fac(is, and every ornament of dress, 
invite the eye to offend ? 

And as there is no pretence for innocence in such a 
behaviour, so neither can they tell how to set any 
bounds to their guilt. For as they caii never knoAv 
how much or how often they have occasioned sin in 
otlier j)Copl(!, so they can never know how much guilt 
will be placed to their own account. 

This, one would think, should sufficiently deter 
every pious woman from every thing that might 
render her the occasion of loose passions in other 
people. 

St. Paul, speaking of a thing entirely innocent, 
reasons after this manner : Put take heed lest hy any 
means this liberty of yours become a sttimbling-bloch to 


* St. Matt. V. 28. 
X 2 
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thoac that arc weak. And through thy hnowledyc 

shall thy weak brother jicrish^ for whom Cimst died? 
Bvi when ye sin so against the brethren^ and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore, 
if meat make my brother to offend, I will eM no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
off end J 

Now if tills be the spirit of Christianity ; if it re- 
quire us to abstain from things thus lawful, inrioc.ent, 
and uselul, when there is any danger of betraying 
our weak brethren into any error thereby : surely it 
cannot be reckoned too nice or needless a point of con- 
scienci' for women to avoid such thintrs as are neither 
innocent nor useful, but naturally tend to corrupt 
their own hearts, and raise ill passions in other 
people. 

Surely every woman of Christian piety ought to say, 
in the spirit of the Apostle, if patching and paint, or 
any vain adorning of my person, be a natural means 
of making w eak, unwary eyes to offend, I will renounce 
all these arts as long as I live, lest I should make my 
fellow creatures to ofiend. 

I shall now leave this subject of humility, having 
said enough, as I hope, to recommend the necessity of 
making it the constant, chief subject of your d(?votion, 
at this hour of prayer. 

I have considered the nature and necessity of humi- 
lity, and its great importance to a religious life. I 
have shoAvnyou how many difficulties are formed against 
it from our natural tempers, the spirit of the world, 
and the common education of both sexes. 

These considerations will, I hope, instruct you how 

1 1 Cor. viii. 9. ll—LL 
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to form yonr prayers for it to the best advantage, 
and teach you the necessity of letting no day pass, 
without a serious, earnest application to God, for the 
whole sjiirit of humility : fervently beseecliing him to 
fill every part of your soul with it, to make it the rul- 
ing, constant habit of your mind, that you may not 
only leel it, but feel all your other t(*rnpei’S arising 
from it ; that you may have no thoughts, no desires, 
no designs, but such as are the true fruits of a humldc, 
meek, and lowly heart. 

That you may always a])pear poor, and little, and 
mean in your own eyes, and fully content that others 
should have the same opinion of you. 

That the wdiole course of your life, your expense, 
your house, your dress, your manner of eatimj, drink- 
ing, conversmg, and every thing, may be so many 
continual proofs of the true, unfeigned humility of your 
heart. 

That you may look for nothing, claim nothing, re- 
sent nothing ; that you may go through all the actions 
and accidents of life, calmly and quietly, as in the pre- 
sence of God, looking wholly unto him, acting wholly 
for him : neither seeking vain applause, nor resenting 
neglects or affronts, but doing and receiving every 
thing, in the meek and lowly spirit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

llErOMMl^NPING DEVOTION AT TWELVE o’cLOCK, CALLED IN SCllTl’TEUE 
THE SIMM! HOUR OF THE DAY. THIS FREOUENCY OF DEVOTION 
i:(ilJALLY DESIRABLE BY ALL ORDERS OF PEOPLE. UNIVERSAL LOVE 
IS HERE RECOMMENDED TO BE THE SUBJECT OF PRAYER AT THIS 
HOUR. OF INTERCESSION, AS AN ACT OF UNIVERSAL LOVE. 

It will perhaps he thought by some people, that those 
hours of prayer come too thick ; that they (!an only he 
observed by people of great leisure, and oiiglit not to 
be jtressed upon the gemirality of men, wdio have the 
cares of families, trades ^ and employments ; nor upon 
the gentry^ whose state and figure in the world cannot 
admit of this frequency of devotion. And that it is 
only fit for monasteries and nunneries, or such people 
as have no more to do in the world than they have. 

To this it is answered, 

First, That this method of devotion is not pressed 
upon any sort of people, as absolutely necessary, hut 
recommended to all 2>GOptey as the best, the happiest, 
and most perfect way of life. 

And if a great and exemplary devotion is as much 
the greatest happiness and perfection of a merchant, 
a soldier, or a man of quality, as it is the greatest hap- 
piness and perfection of the most retired contemplative 
life, then it is as proper to recommend it without any 
abatements to one order of men, as to another: be- 
cause happiness and perfection are of the same worth 
and value to all people. 

The gentleman and tradesman may, and must spend 
much of their time differently from the pious monk in 
the cloister, or the contemplative hermit in the desert ; 
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but tlien, as the monk and hermit lose the ends of re- 
tirement unless they make it all serviceable to devo- 
tion ; so the gentleman and merchant fail of the great- 
est ends of a social life, and live to their loss in the 
world, unless devotion be their chief and governing 
temper. 

It is certainly very honest and creditable for people 
to engage in trades and employments; it is reasonable 
for gentlemen to manage well their estates families, 
and take such I’ecreations as are pj*oper to their state. 
But then every gentleman and tradesman loses the 
great(?st hajipiness of his creation, is robbed of some- 
thing that is greater than all employments, distinc- 
tions, and pleasures of the world, if* he does not live 
more to piety and devotion, than to any thing else in 
the worid. 

Here are thercjfore no excuses made for men of husi. 
7iess and Jigu re in the world. First, Because it would 
be to excuse them from that which is the greatest end 
of living ; and be only finding so many reasons for 
making them Jess beneficial to themselves, and less ser- 
viceable to God and the world. 

Secondly, Because most men of business and figure 
engage too far in worldly matters ; much farther than 
the reasons of human life, or the necessities of the 
world require. 

Merchants and tradesmen, for instance, arc generally 
ten times farther engaged in business than they need ; 
which is so far from being a reasonable excuse for their 
want of time for devotion, that it is their crime, and 
must he censured as a blameable instance of covetous- 
ness and ambition. 

The gentry and people figure either give them- 
selves up to state employments, or to the gratifications 
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of their passiom, in a life of gaiety and debauchery ; 
and if these things might be admitted as allowable 
avocations from devotion, devotion must be reckoned 
a poor circumstance of life. 

Unless gentlemen can show that they have another 
God than the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; an- 
other nature than that which is derived from Adam ; 
another religion than the Christian ; it is in vain to 
jdead their state, and dignity, and pleasures, as reasons 
for not preparing their souls for God, by a strict and 
regtdar devotion. 

For since pi(ity and devotion are the common un- 
changeable means of saving all the souls in the world 
that shall be saved, there is nothing left for the gen- 
tleman, the soldier, and the tradesman, hwi to take care 
that their several states be, by care and watchfulness, 
by meditation and prayer, made states of an exact and 
solid jriety. 

If a merchant, having forborne from too great busi- 
ness, that he might quietly attend on the service of 
God, should therefore die worth twenty instead o^ fifty 
thousand j)ounds, could any one say that he had mis- 
taken his calling, or gone a losei' out of the world ? 

If a gentleman should have \Ai\Qd fewer foxes, been 
less frequent at balls, gaming, and merry meetings, 
because stated parts of his time had been given to 
retirement, and meditation, and devotion, could it be 
thought, that when he left the world, he would regret 
the loss of those hours that he had given to the care 
and improvement of his soul ? 

If a tradesman, by aspiring after Christian perfec- 
tion, and retiring himself often from his business, 
should, instead of leaving his children fortunes to 
spend in luxury and idleness, leave them to live by 
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tlioir own lionest l{il)Our; could it be said that lie 
had made a 7 crong use of the world, because he had 
shown his children that he had more regard to that 
which is eternal, than to this which is so soon to be at 
an end ? 

Since, therefore, devotion is not only the best and 
most desirable' practice in a cloister, but the best and 
most desirable jiractice of men, as men, and in every 
state of life ; they that desire to be excused Irom it, 
liecausc they arc men figure, and estates, and busi- 
ness, are no wiser than those that should desire to be 
excused from health and happiness, because they were 
men oX figure and estates. 

1 cannot see why every gentleman, inerchant, or 
soldier, should not jmt these questions seriously to 
himself; 

What is the best thing for me to intend and drive at 
in all my actions ? ILow shall I do to mahe the 7nost 
of human life? What ways shall I wish that I had 
taken, when 1 am leaving the nmrld ? 

Now to be thus wise, and to make thus much use 
of our reason, seems to be but a small and necessary 
])iece of wdsdom. For how can we pretend to sense 
and judgment, if w^e dare not seriously consider, and 
answer, and govern our lives by that which such 
questions require of us ? 

Shall a nobleman think his birth too high a dignity 
to condescend to such questions as these? Or a 
tradesman think his business too great, to take any 
care about himself? 

Now here is desired no more devotion in any one’s 
life, than the answering these few questions requires. 

Any devotion that is not to the greater advantage 
of him that uses it than any thing that he can do in 
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the room of it ; any devotion that does not procure 
an mJinHehf (jreater good than can be got by neg- 
lecting it, is freely yielded up; here is no demand 
of it. 

13ut if ])eoplc will live in so much ignorance, as 
never to ])ut these questions to themselves, but push 
on a blind life at all chances, in quest of they know 
not what, nor why ; without ever considering the worth, 
or value, or tendency of their actions, without con- 
sidering what God, reason, eternitg, and their own 
happiness rc^quire of them; it is for the honour of 
devotion, that none can neglect it, but those who 
are tlius inconsiderat<‘, wlio dare not inquire after 
that which is the best, and most worthy of their 
choice. 

It is true, Claudius, you are a man figure and 
estate, and are to act the part of such a station of 
human life ; you are not called, as Elijah was, to be 
a pro[)lict, or as St. Paul, to b(3 an a])ostIe. 

But will you therefore not love yourself? Will 
you not seek and study your ovyn happiness, because 
you are not called to preach uj) the same things to 
other people ? 

You ^vould think it very absurd, for a man not 
to value his own health, because he was not a jdiy- 
sirian ; nor the preservation of his limbs, because 
he was not a bone-setter. Yet it is more absurd for 
you, Claudius, to neglect the improvement of your 
soul in piety, because you are not an apostle, or a 
bishop. 

Consider this text of Scripture: If ye live after the 
jlesh, ye shall die ; but if ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For as 
many as are led. by the Spirit of God, they are the 
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soriit of (xod} Do you think that this Scripture does 
not equally relate to all mankind ? Can you find any 
exception here lor men oi figure and estates ? Is not 
a spiritual and dceout life here made tluj common 
condition on which all men arc to become sons of 
God? Will you leave hours of prayer y rules of 
devotion to particular states of life, when nothing but 
tlie same spirit of devotion can save you, or any man, 
from eternal death ? 

Consider again this text; For we must all appear 
hfore. the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his hody, according to that 
he hath done, whether it he good or had.'^ Now if your 
estate would excuse you from ap])earing before this 
judgment-seat, if your figure could i)rotect you from 
receiving according to your works, there would be 
some pretence for your leaving devotion to other 
people. Dut if you, who are now thus distinguished, 
must then apj)ear nnhed amongst common souls, with- 
out any other distinction from others but such as your 
virtues or sins give you ; docs it not as much concern 
you, as any prophet or apostle, to make the best pro- 
vision for tlie best rewards at that great day ? 

Again, consider this doctrine of the Apostle: For 
none of us, that is, of us Christians, liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself; for whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might he Lord both of the 
dead and livingJ^ 

Now are you, Claudius, excepted out of the doc- 
trine of this text? Will you, because of your con- 


’ Horn. viii. 13, 14. 


2 2 Cor. V. 10. 


^ Rom. xiv. 7, 8, 9. 
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dhiony leave it to any particular sort of people, to 
live and die unto Christ? If so, you must leave it to 
them, to be redeemed by the death and resurrection 
of Christ. For it is the express doctrine of the text, 
that for thin end Christ died and rose again, that none 
of us should live to himself. It is not that priests, or 
apostl(3s, or monhsy or hennltsy should live no longer to 
themselves; but that no7ie ofiia, that is, no Christian 
of what state soever, should live unto himself. 

If, tliercforo, there be any instances of piety, any 
rules of devotion, which you can neglect, and yet live 
as truly unto Christ as if you observed them, this text 
calls you to no such devotion. But if you forsake 
siicli devotion, as you yourself know is expected from 
some •parimdav mvU of people ; such devotion as you 
know beconios people that live wliolly unto Christ, 
that aspire after great piety; if you neglect such 
devotion for any worldly conslderatloHy that you may 
live more to your own temper and iaafCy more to the 
fashions and ways of the world, you forsake the terms 
on which all Christians arc to receive the benefit of 
Chi’ist’s death and resurrection. 

Observe, farther, how the same doctrine is taught by 
St. Peter: As he which hath called you Is holy, so be 
ye holy In all manner of conversation.^ 

If, th(;refor(?, Claudlusy you are one of those that 
are here called, you sec what it is that you are called 
to. It is not to have so much religion as suits with 
your temper, your business, or your pleasures ; it is 
not to a particular sort of i)iety, that may he suffi- 
cient for gentlemen of figure and estates; but it is, 
first, to be holy, as he which hath called you is holy ; 


* 1 Pet. i. 15. 
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secondly, it is to be thvs holy in all manner of con- 
versation ; that is, to cany this spirit and degree of 
holiness into every part, and through the whole form 
of your life. 

And the reason the Apostle immediately gives, why 
this spirit of holiness must be the common spirit of 
Christians, as such, is very affecting, and such as 
equally calls upon all sorts of Christians. Forasmuch 
as ye know, says he, that ye were not redeemed with 
corrujitihle thinys, as silver and gold, from, your 

vain conversation, hut with the 2frecious blood of 

Christ, &c. 

As if he had said. Forasmuch as ye know ye were 
made capable oi‘ this state of holiness, entered into a 
society with Christ, and made heirs of his glory, not 
by any human moans, but by siieh a mysterious in- 
stance of love, as infinitely exceeds every thing that 
can be thought of in this world 5 since God has rc- 
deefned you to himself, and your own happiness, at so 
great a price; how base and shameful must it 1)0, if 
you do not henceforth devote yourselves wholly to the 
glory of God, and become holy, as he who hath called 
you is holy ! 

If, therefore, Clnndms, you consider yowv figure and 
estate; or if, in the words of the text, you consider 
your gold and silver, and the corruptible things of this 
life, as any reason why you may live to your own 
humour and fancy, why you may neglect a life of strict 
j)ioty and great devotion ; if you think any thing in 
the world can be an excuse for your not imitating the 
holiness of Christ in the whole cotirse and form of 
your life; you make yourself as guilty as if you 
should neglect the holiness of Christianity, forth e 
sake of picking straws. 
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For the greatness of this new state of life, to which 
we are called in Christ Jesus, to be for ever as tlio 
angels of God in lieaven, and the greatness of tlui 
price by which we are made capabhj of this state of 
glory, has turned every thing that is worldly, tem- 
poral, and corriiptiUe, into an equal littleness ; and 
made it as great baseness and folly, as great a con- 
tempt of the blood of Christ, to neglect any degrees 
of holiness, because you are a man of some estate and 
quality, as it would be to neglect it, because you had 
a fancy to pick straws. 

Again ; the same Apostle saith, Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, and ye are not your own! For ye are bought with 
a price ; therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God^s} 

How poorly, therefore, Claudius, have you read the 
Scripture, how little do you know of Christianity, if 
you can yet talk of your estate and condition, as a pi*e- 
tence for a freer kind of life. 

Arc you any more your own, than he that has no 
estate or dignity in the world? Must mean and little 
people prcs(Tvc their bodies as temples of the Holy 
Ghost by watching, fasting, and prayer; but may you 
indulge yours in idleness, in lusts, and sensuality, be- 
cause you have so much rent, or such a title of dis- 
tinction ? IIow poor and ignorant are such thoughts 
as these ! 

And yet you must either think thus, or else ac- 
knowledge, that the holiness of saints, prophets, and 
apostles, is the holiness that you are to labour after, 
with all the diligence and care that you can. 


> 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 
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And if you leave it to others to live in sueli piety 
and devotion, in such self-denial, humility, and tein- 
jMjrance, as may render them able to glorify God in 
tlieii* body, and in their spirit; you must leave it 
to them also, to have the benefit of the blood of 
Christ. 

Again ; the Apostle saith, You know how we ex- 
hortedy comforted, and charged every one of you; that 
you would walk worthy of God, roho hath called you to 
his kingdom and glory} 

You perhaps, Claudius, have often heard these 
words, without ever thinking how much they require 
of you. And yet you cannot consider them, without 
])erceiving to what an imminent state of holiness they 
call you. 

For how can the holiness of the Christian life be set 
before you in higher terms, than when it is represented 
to you as walking worthy of God? Can you think of 
any abatements of virtue, any neglects of devotion, 
tliat arc well consistent with a life that is to be made 
worthy of God ? Can you suppose that any man walks 
ill this manner, but he that watches over all his steps, 
and considers how every thing he docs may be done 
in the spirit of holiness ? and yet as high as these ex- 
pressions carry this holiness, it is here jilainly made the 
necessary holiness of all Christians, For the Apostle 
does not here exhort his fellow apostles and sauits to 
this holiness, but he commands all Christians to 
endeavour after it. We charged, says he, every one 
of you, that you would walk worthy of God, who hath 
called you to his kingdom and glory. 

Again ; St. Peter saith. If any man speak, let him 


^ 1 Thess. ii. 11, 12. 
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.^peaJi as the oracles of God; if any man minuter , 
let him do it as of the ability that God yiveth ; that 
God in all thhiys may he glorified in Jesus Christ.^ 

Do you not here, Claudius^ i)laiiily perceive your 
liigli calling ? Is he that spcakelh to have such re- 
gard to his words, that he appear to speak as by the 
dii’cction of God ? Is lie that giveth to take care that 
he so giveth, that what he disposeth of may appear to 
he a gift that he hath of God ? And is all this to be 
done, that God may be glorilied in all things ? 

Must it not then be said, Has any man nobility ^ 
dignity of state, or figure in the world ? Let him so 
use his nobility, or figure of life, that it may appear he 
uses these as the gifts of God, for the greater setting 
forth of his glory. Is there now, Claudius, any thing 
forced or far-fetehed in this conclusion ? Is it not the 
jilain sense of the words, that every thing in life is to 
be made a matter of holiness unto God? If so, then 
your estate and dignity is so far from excusing you 
from great piety and holiness of life, that it lays you 
under a greater necessity of living more to the glory of 
God, because you have more of his gifts that may be 
made siTviceable to it. 

For people, therefore, figure, or business, or dig- 
nity in the world, to leave great piety and eminent de- 
votion to any particular orders of men, or to such as 
they think have litthj else to do in the world, is to 
leave the kingdom of God to them. 

For it is the very end of Christianity to redeem all 
orders of men into one holy society, that rich and poor, 
high and low, masters and servants, may in one and 
the same spirit of piety become a chosen generation, a 


1 1 Vet iv. 11. 
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royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that 
are to show forth the prakes of Him who hath called 
them out of darhness, into ITis marvellous light,^ 

Thus much being said to show that great devotion, 
and holiness is not to be left to any particular sort of 
people, but to be the common spirit of all that desire to 
live up to the terms of common Christianity ; I now 
proceed to consider the nature and necessity of 7ini~ 
versal love, which is here recommended to be the sub- 
ject of your devotion at this hour. You are here also 
called to intercession, as the most proper exercise to 
raise and preserve that love. 

By intercession is meant a praying to God, and in- 
terceding with him for our fellow-creatures. 

Our blessed Lord hath recommended his love to us, 
as the pattern and example of our love to one another. 
As, therefore, he is continually making intercession for 
us all, so ought we to intercede and pray for one 
another. 

A new commandment, saith he, I give unto you, that 
ye love one another, as I have loved you, 23y this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another. 

The newness of this precept did not consist in this, 
that men were commanded to love one another ; for 
this w^as an old precept, both of the law of Moses, and 
of nature. But it was new in this respect, that it was 
to imitate a new, and till then unheard-of example of 
love ; it was to love one another, as Christ had loved us. 

And if men are to know that we are disciples of 
Christ, by thus loving one another, according to his 
new example of love, then it is certain, that if we are 


1 Pet. i i. 9. 
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void of this love, we make it as plainly known unto 
men, that we are none of his disciples. 

There is no principle of the heart that is more 
acceptable to God, than an universal fervent love to 
all mankind, wishing and fraying for their happiness ; 
because there is no principle of the heart that makes 
us more like God, who is love and goodness itself, and 
created all beings for their enjoyment of happiness. 

The greatest idea that we can frame of God is when 
we conceive Him to be a Being of infinite love and 
goodness ; using an infinite wisdom and power, for the 
common good and happiness of all His creatures. 

The higliest notion, therefore, that we can form of 
man is when we conceive him as like to God, in this 
respect, as he can be ; using all his infinite facultuis, 
whether of wisdom, power, or prayers, for the common 
good of all his fellow-creatures ; heartily desiring tlicy 
may have all the happiness they are capable of, and 
as many benefits and assistances from him, as his 
state and condition in the world will permit him to 
give them. 

And on the other hand, what a baseness and iniquity 
is there in all instances of hatred, envy, spite, and ill- 
will ; if we consider that every instance of them is so 
far acting in opposition to God, and intending mischief 
and harm to those creatures which God, favours, and 
protects, and preserves, in order to their happiness ! 
An ill-natured man, amongst God’s creatures, is the 
most pei'verse creature in the world, acting contrary to 
that love by which himself subsists, and which alone 
gives subsistence to all that variety of beings, that 
enjoy life in any part of the creation. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do unto them. 
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Now, though this is a doctrine of st7*ict justice, yet 
it is only an universal lorn that can comply with it. 
For as love is the measure of our acting towards our- 
selves, so we can never act in the same manner 
towards other people, till we look upon them with 
that love, with which we look upon ourselves. 

As we have no degrees of spite, or envy, or ill-will, 
to ourselves, so we cannot be disposed towards others 
as wc are towards ourselves, till we universalhj re- 
nounce all instances of spite, and envy, and ill-will 
even in the smallest degrees. 

If we had any imperfection in our eyes, that made 
us see any one tiling wrong, for the same reason they 
would show us an hundred things wrong. 

So, if we have any temper of our hearts, that makes 
us envious, or spiteful, or ill-natured towards any ore 
man, the same temper will make us envious, and spite- 
ful, and ill-natured towards a great many more. 

If, therefore, we desire this divine virtue of love, 
we must exercise and practise our hearts in the love of 
all, because it is not Chrutlan love, till it is the love 
of all. 

If a man could keep this whole law of love, and yel 
oftend in one 'point, he w^ould bo guilty of all. For as 
one allowed instance of injustice destroys the justice of 
all our other actions, so one allowed instance of envy, 
spite, and ill-will, renders all our other acts of bene- 
volence and affection nothing worth. 

Acts of love, that proceed not from a jjrinciple of 
universal love, are but like acts of justice, that proceed 
from a heart not disposed to universal justice, 

A love which is not universal, may indeed have 
tenderness and affection, but it hath nothing of righte- 
ous7iess or piety in it : it is but humour, and temper, 

Y 2 
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or interest, or such a love as puhllcam and heathens 
practise. 

All particular envies and spite are as plain departures 
from the spirit of Christianity, as any particular acts 
of injustice. For it is as much a law of Christ to treat 
every body as your neighbour^ and to love your 
neighbour as yourself y as it is a law of Christianity to 
abstain from theft. 

Now the noblest motive to this universal tenderness 
and affection is founded in this doctrine, God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in lovcy dwelhth in God. 

Wlio, therefore, whose heart has any tendency towards 
God, would not aspire after this divine temper, which so 
changes and exalts our nature into an union with him ? 

How should we rejoice in the exercise and practice 
of this love, which, so often as we feel it, is so often 
an assurance to us, that God is in us, that we act 
according to his Spint, and is love itself? But we 
must observe, that love has then only this mighty 
power of uniting us to God, when it is so pure and 
universal as to imitate that love which God beareth to 
all his creatures. 

God willeth the happiness of all beings, though it 
is no happiness to Himself. Therefore we must desire 
the happiness of all beings, though no happiness 
cometh to us from it. 

God equally dclighteth in the perfections of all His 
creatures ; therefore we should rejoice in those perfec- 
tions, wherever we sec them, and be as glad to hav(j 
other people perfect as ourselves. 

As God forgiveth all, and giveth grace to all, so we 
should forgive all those injuries and affronts which we 
receive from others, and do all the good that we can 
to them. 
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God Almiglity, besides His own great example of 
love, which ought to draw all His creatures after it, has 
so provided for us, and made our happiness so common 
to us all, that we have no occasion to envy or hate 
one another. 

For we cannot stand in one another's way, or by 
enjoying any particular good, keep another from his 
full share of it: as we cannot be happy, but in the 
enjoyment of God, so w'c cannot rival, or rob one 
another of this happiness. 

And as to other things, the enjoyments and pro- 
speritles of this life, they are so little in themselves, so 
foreign to our happiness, and, generally sptiaking, so 
contrary to that which they appear to be, that they 
are no foundation for envy, or spite, or hatred. 

How jilly would it be to envy a man, that was 
drinking poison out of a r/olden cup ! And yet who 
can say that he is acting wiser than thus, when he is 
envying any instance of worldly greatness ? 

How many saints has adversity sent to heaven ! And 
how many poor sirincre has prosperity plunged into 
everlasting misery ! A man seems then to be in tlic 
most glorious state, when he has conquered, disgraced, 
and humbled his enemy ; though it may be, that same 
conquest has saved his adversary and undone himself. 

This man had perhaps never been debauched, but 
for his fortune and advancement ; that had never been 
pious, but through his poverty and disgrace. 

She that is envied for her beauty, may perchance 
owe all her misery to it ; and another may be for ever 
happy, for having had no admirers o^\lQv person. 

One man succeeds in every thing, and so loses all ; aw- 
of/ter meets with nothing but crosses and disappointments, 
and thereby gains more than all the world is worth. 
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This clergyman may be undone by his being made 
a bishop ; and that may save both himself and others, 
by being fixed to his first vicarage. 

How envied was Alexander^ when, conquering the 
world, he built torons, set uj) his statues^ and left marks 
of his glory in so many kingdoms ! 

And how despised was the poor preacher St. Paul, 
when he was beaten with rods ! And yet how strangely 
was the world mistaken in their judgment ! How 
much to be envied was St. Paul ! How much to be 
pitied was Alexander ! 

These few reflections sufficiently show us, that the 
different conditions of this life have nothing in them 
to excite our uneasy passions, nothing that can reason- 
ably interrupt our love and affection to one another. 

To proceed now to another motive to this universa I 
love. 

Our power of doing external acts of love and goodness 
is often very narrow and restrained. There are, it 
may be, but few people to whom w^e can contribute 
any worldly relief. 

But though our outward means of doing good arc 
often thus limited, yet, if our hearts are but full of love 
and goodness, we get, as it were, an infinite power ; 
because God will attribute to us those good works, 
those acts of love, and tender charities, which we sin- 
cerely desired, and would gladly have performed, had 
it been in our power. 

You cannot heal all the sick, relieve all the poor ; 
you cannot comfort all in distress, nor be a father 
to all the fatherless ; you cannot, it may be, deliver 
many from their misfortunes, or teach them to find 
comfort in God. 

But if there is a love and tenderness in your heart. 
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that delight in these good works, and excite you to do 
all that you can: if your love has no hounds^ but 
continually wishes and imiys for the relief and happi- 
ness of all that arc in distress ; you will be received by 
God as a benefactor to those, who have had nothing 
from you but your (jood willy and tender affections. 

You cannot build hospitals for the incurable; you 
cannot erect monasteries for the education of persons 
m\\o\j solitudCy continual 2)rayer, mortification ; 
but if you join in your heart with those that do, and 
thank God for their pious designs; if you are a friend 
to these great friends to mankind, and rejoice in their 
eminent virtues; you will be received by God as a 
shai’cr of such good works as, though they had none 
of your hands, yet had all your heart. 

This considerfition surely is sufficient to make us 
look to, and watch over our hearts, with all diligence ; 
to study the imiirovemcnt of our inward tempers, and 
aspire after every height and perfection of a loving, 
charitable, and benevolent mind. 

And on the other hand, we may hence learn the 
great evil and mischief of all wrong turns of mind, of 
envy, spite, hatred, and ill-will. For if the goodness 
of our hearts will entitle us to the reward of good 
actions, which we never performed ; it is certain that 
the badness of our hearts, our envy, ill-nature, and 
hatred, will bring us under the guilt of actions that we 
have never committed. 

As he that lusteth after a woman shall be reckoned 
an adulterer, though he has only committed the 
crime in his heart; so the malicious, spiteful, ill- 
natured man, that only secretly rejoices at evil, shall 
be reckoned a murderer, though he has shed no 
blood. 
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Since, therefore, our hearts, which are always naked 
and open to the eyes of God, give such an exceeding 
extent and increase, cither to our virtues or vices, it is 
our best and fjreatest business to govern the motions of 
our hearts, to watch, correct, and improve the inward 
state and temper of our souls. 

Now there is nothing that so much exalts our souls, 
as this heavenly love : it cleanses and purifies like a holy 
fire, and all ill tempers fall away before it. It makes 
room for all virtues, and carries them to their greatest 
height. Every thing that is good and holy grows out 
of it, and it becomes a continual source of all holy 
desires and pious practices. By love, I do not mean 
any natural teiidernessj which is more or less in people, 
according to their constitutions ; but I mean a larger 
p7undple of the soul, founded in reason and piety, 
which makes us tender, kind and benevolent to all our 
fellow-creatures, as creatures of God, and for His sake. 

It is this love, that loves all things in God, as His 
creatures, as the images of His power, as the creatures 
of Ilis goodness, as parts of His family, as members of 
His society, that becomes a holy principle of all great 
and good actions. 

The love, therefore, of our neighbour, is only a 
branch of our love to God. For when we love God 
with all our hearts, and with all our souls, and with all 
our strength, we shall necessarily love those beings 
that are so nearly i*elated to God, that have every 
thing from Him, and are created by Him to be objects 
of His own eternal love. If I hate or despise any 
one man in the world, I hate something that God 
cannot hate, and despise that which He loves. 

And can I think that I love God with all my heart, 
whilst I hate that which belongs only to God, which 
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has not other master but Him, which bears His image, 
is part of His family, and exists only by the continuance 
of His love towards it ? 

It was the impossibility of this that made St. John 
say. That if any man saith he loveth God, and hateth 
his brother j he is a lm7\ 

These reasons sufficiently show us, that no love is 
holy or reli/jions, till it becomes universal. 

For if religion require me to love all persons, as 
God’s creatures, that belong to Him, that bear His 
image, enjoy His protection, and make parts of His 
family and household ; if these arc the great and ne- 
cessary iviasons why I should live in love and friend- 
ship with any one man in the world; they are the 
same great and necessary reasons why I should live 
in love and friendship with every man in the world ; 
and, consequently, I offend against all these reasons, 
and break through all these ties and obligations, 
whenever I want love towards any one man. The 
sin, therefore, of hating, or despising any one man, is 
like the sin of hating all God’s creation ; and the ne- 
cessity of loving any one man, is the same necessity of 
loving every man in the world. And though many 
people may appear to us ever so sinful, odious, or 
extravagant in their conduct, we must never look 
upon that as the least motive for any contempt or 
disregard of them; but look upon them with the 
greater compassion, as being in the most pitiable con- 
dition that can be. 

As it was the sins of the world that made the Son 
of God become a compassionate suffering advocate 
for all mankind, so no one is of the spirit of Christ, 
but he that has the utmost compassion for sinners. 
Nor is there any greater sign of your own perfection. 
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than when you find yourself all love and compassion 
towards them that are very weak and defective. And 
on the other hand, you have never less reason to be 
l)leased with yourself, than when you find yourself 
most angry and offended at the behaviour of others. 
All sin is certainly to be hated and abliorred, where- 
ever it is ; but then we must set ourselves against sin, 
as we do against sickness and diseases, by showing 
ourselves tender and compassionate to the sick and 
diseased. 

All other hatred of sin, which does not fill the heart 
with the softest, tenderest affections towards ])ersons 
miserable in it, is the servant of sin, at the same time 
that it seems to be hating it. 

And there is no temper which even good men ought 
more carefully to wfitch and guard against, than this. 
For it is a temper that lurks and hides itself under the 
cover of many virtues, and by being unsuspected, does 
the more mischief. 

A man naturally fancies, that it is his own exceeding 
love of virtue that makes him not able to bear "with 
those tliat want it. And when he abhors one man, 
dcsimes another, and cannot bear the name of a third, 
he supi)oscs it all to be a proof of his own ki(jh sense of 
virtue, and^;««5^ hatred of sin. 

And yet, one would think, that a man needed no 
other cure for this temper, than this one reflection : 

That if this had been the s}nrit of the Son of God, 
if He had hated sin in this manner, there had been no 
redemption of the world ; that if God had hated sin- 
ners in this manner, day and night, the world itself had 
ceased long ago. 

This, therefore, we may take for a certain rule, that 
the more we partake of the divine nature, the more 
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improved we arc ourselves ; and the higher our sense of 
virtue is, the more we shall pity and compassionate 
those that want it. The sight of such people will 
then, instead of raising in us a haughty contempt, or 
peevish indignation to^vards them, fill us with such 
bowels of compassion, as when wc see the miseries of 
an ho.spilal. 

That the follies, therefore, crimes, and ill-behaviour 
of our fellow-creatures, may not lessen that love and 
tondorncss which wc arc to have for all mankind, we 
should often consider the reasons on wdiich the duty 
of love is founded. 

Now YiC. are to love our neighbour, that is, all man- 
kind, not because he is wise, holy, virtuous, or well- 
behaved ; for all mankind neither ever was, nor ever 
will be so; therefore it is certain, that the reason of 
our being obliged to love them cannot be founded in 
their virtue. 

Again ; if their virtue or goodness were the reason 
of our Ijeing obliged to love people, we should have no 
ruhi to ])roceed by; because though some people’s vir- 
tues or vices are very notorious, yet, generally speaking, 
we are but very ill judges of the virtue and merit of 
other people. 

Thirdly, We are sure that the virtue or merit of 
persons is not the reason of our being obliged to love 
them, because we arc commanded to pay the highest 
instances of love to our worst enemies; we are to love, 
and bless, and pray for those that most injuriously treat 
us. This therefore is demonstration, that the merits 
of persons is not the reason on which our obligation to 
love them is founded. 

Let us farther consider, what that love is which 
we owe to our neighbour. It is to love him as our- 
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selves, that is, to have all those sentiments towards 
him wdiich we have towards ourselves ; to wish him 
every thing that we may lawfully wish to ourselves ; 
to be glad of every good, and sorry for every evil, 
that happens to him ; and to be ready to do him all 
such acts of kindness, as we are always ready to do to 
ourselves. 

Tliis love, therefore, you see, is nothing else but a 
love of henevohnee ; it requires nothing of us but such 
ffoofl ?vishes, tender affections^ and such acts of Ithid- 
nessy as we show to ourselves. 

This is all the love that we owe to the best of men ; 
and we are never to want any degree of this love to the 
w'orst or most unreasonable man in the world. 

Now what is the reason why we arc to love every 
man in tliis manner ? It is answered that our obliga- 
tion to love all men in this manner, is founded upon 
many reasons. 

Upon a reason of equity; for if it ha just 
to love ourselves in this manner, it must be unjust to 
deny any degree of this love to others, because every 
man is so exactly of the same nature, and in the same 
condition as ourselves. 

If, therefore, your own crimes and follies do not 
lessen your obligation to seek your own good, and wish 
well to yourself ; neither do the follies and crimes of 
your neiglibour lessen your obligation to wish and 
seek the good of your neighbour. 

Another reason for this love is founded in the 
authority of God, who has commanded us to love 
every man as ourself. 

Thirdly, We are obliged to this love in imitation 
of God’s goodness, that we may be children of our 
Father which is in heaven, who willcth the happiness 
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of all Ills creatures, and maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil, and on the good. 

Fourthlif, Our redemption by J esus Christ calleth 
us to the exercise of this love, who came from Heaven 
and laid down His life, out of love to the whole sinful 
world. 

Fifthly j By the command of our Lord and Saviour, 
who has required us to love one another, as he has 
loved us. 

Tliese are the great, perpetual reasons, on which 
our obligation to love all mankind as ourselves is 
founded : these reasons never vary nor change, they 
always continue in the full force ; and therefore 
equally oblige at all times, and in regard to all 
persons. 

God loves us, not because we are wise, and good, 
and lioly, but in pity to us, because we want this 
happiness: he loves us, in order to make us good. 
Our love, therefore, must take this course ; not look- 
ing for, nor requiring the merit of our brethren, but 
pitying their disorders, and wishing them all the good 
that they want, and are capable of receiving. 

It appears noAv plainly, from what has been said, 
that the love which we owe to brethren, is only a love 
of henevolence. Secondly^ That this duty of bene- 
volence is founded upon such reasons as never vary 
nor change, such as have no dependence upon the 
qualities of persons. From whence it follows, that 
it is the same great sin, to want this love to a bad 
man, as to want it to a good man. Because he that 
denies any of his benevolence to a bad man, offends 
against all the same reasons of love, as he does that 
denies any benevolence to a good man; and conse- 
quently it is the same sin. 
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When, therefore, you let loose any ill-natured pas- 
sion, either of hatred, or contempt towards (as you 
suppose) an ill man, consider what you would think 
of another that was doing the same towards a good 
man, and be assured that you are committing the 
same sin. 

You will perhaps say, How is it possible to love a 
good and a bad man in the same degree ? 

Just as it is possible to be as,;w.s^ and faithful to a 
good man, as to an evil man. Now are you in any 
difficulty about pcHbrming justice and faithfulness 
to a bad man ? Are you in any doubts, whether you 
need be just faithful to him, as you need be 
to a good man I Now why is it, that you are in no 
doubt about it ? It is because you know, that justice 
and faithfulness are founded upon reasons that never 
vary nor change, that have no dependence upon the 
merits of men, but are founded in the nature of 
things, in tlic laws of God, and therefore arc to b(^ 
observed with an equal exactness towards good and 
bad men. 

Now do but think thus justly of charity or love to 
your neighbour, that it is founded upon reasons that 
vary not, that have no dependence upon the merits of 
men, and then you will find it as possible to perforin 
the same exact charity, as tho same exact justice, to all 
men, whether good or bad. 

You will, perhaps, farther ask, if you arc not to 
have a jiarticular esteem, veneration, and reverence for 
good men? It is answered; yes. But then this high 
esteem and veneration is a thing veiy different from 
that love of benevolence which we owe to our neigh- 
bour. 

The high esteem and veneration which you have 
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for a man of eminent piety, is no act of charity to 
him ; it is not out of pity and compassion that you so 
reverence him, but it is rather an act of charity to 
yourself, that such esteem and veneration may excite 
you to follow his example. 

You may, and ought to love, like, and approve the 
life which the good man leads; but then this is only 
the loving of virtue, wherever we see it. And we do 
not love virtue, with the love of benevolence, as any 
thing that wants our good wisheSy but as something 
that is our proper good. 

The whole of the matter is this. The actions 
which you arc to hvCy esteeniy and admire, are the 
actions of good and pious men ; but the persons to 
whom you arc to do all the good you can, in all sorts 
of kindness and comj)assion, are all persons, whether 
good or bad. 

This distinction betwixt love of benevolence, and 
esteem or veneration, is very plain and obvious. And 
you may, j)erhaps, still better see the plainness and 
necessity of it, ])y this following instance. 

No man is to liave a high esteem or honour for his 
own accomplishments, or behaviour ; yet every man 
is to love himself, that is, to wish well to himself ; 
therefore this distinction betwixt love and esteem, is 
not only plain, but very necessary to be observed. 

Again, if you think it hardly possible to dislike the 
actions of unreasonable men, and yet have a true love 
for them : consider this with relation to yourself. 

It is very possible, I hope, for you not only to dis- 
like, but to detest and abhor a great many of your own 
past actions, and to accuse yourself of great folly for 
them. But do you then lose any of those tender 
sentiments towards yourself, which you used to have ? 
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Do you then cease to wish well to yourself? Is not 
the love of yourself as strong then, as at any other 
time? 

Now what is thus possible with relation to our- 
selves, is in the same manner possible with relation 
to others. We may have the highest good wishes 
towards them, desiring for them every good that we 
desire for ourselves, and yet, at the same time, dislike 
their way of life. 

To proceed : all that love which we may justly have 
for ourselves, we are, in strict justice^ obliged to 
exercise towards all other men ; and we offend against 
the great law of our nature, and the greatest laws of 
God, when our tempers towards others are different 
from those which we have towards ourselves. 

Now that self-love wdiich is pist and reasonable j 
keeps us constantly tender^ compassionate^ and well- 
affected towards ourselves ; if, therefore, you do not 
feel these kind dispositions towards all other i)eople, 
you may be assured, that you are not in that state of 
charity, which is the very life and soul of Christian 
piety. 

You know how it hurts you, to be made the jest 
and ridicule of other people ; how it grieves you to be 
robbed of your reputation, and deprived of the favour- 
able opinion of your neighbours: if, therefore, you 
expose others to scorn and contempt in any degree ; if 
it pleases you to see or hear of their frailties and in- 
firmities ; or if you are only loth to conceal their faults • 
you are so far from loving such people as yourself, that 
you may be justly supposed to have as much hatred 
for them, as you have love for yourself. For such 
tempers are as truly the proper fruits of hatred, as the 
contrary tempers are the proper fruits of love. 
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And as it is a certain sign that you love yourself 
because you are tender of every thing that concerns 
you; so it is as certain a sign that you hate your 
neigldjour, when you are pleased with any thing that 
hurts him. 

But now, if the want of a true and exact charity be 
so great a want, that, as St. Paul saith, it renders oui* 
greatest virtues but empty sounds and tinJdiny cymbah, 
how highly does it concern us to study every art, and 
practise every method of raising our souls to this state 
of charity. It is for this reason that you arc here 
desired not to let this Jioiir of prayer ])ass, without a 
full and solemn supplication to God, lor all the in- 
stances of an universal love and benevolence to all 
mankind ; such daily constant devotion being the only 
likely means of preserving you in such a state of love 
as is necessary to prove you to be a true follower of 
J esus Christ. 


CHAPTER XXL 

or THE NECESSITY AND BENEFIT OF INTERCESSION, CONSIDEIIEI) 
AS AN EXERCISE OF ONIVKUSAL LOVE. IlOW ALL ORDERS OF 
MEN ARE TO PRAT AND INTERCEDE WITH GOD FOR ONE ANOTHER. 
HOW NATURALLY SUCH INTERCESSION AMENDS AND REFORMS 
THE HEARTS OF THOSE THAT USE IT. 

That intercession is a great and necessary part of 
Christian devotion, is very evident from Scripture. 

The first followers of Christ seem to support all their 
love, and to maintain all their intercourse and corre- 
spondence, by mutual prayers for one another. 

St. Paul, whether he writes to churches or parti- 
cular persons, shows his intercession to be perpetual 
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for thorn; that they are the constant subject of his 
prayers. 

Thus to the Philippiamf I thank my Ood upon 
every remembrance of you. Always in every prayer 
of mine for you all, making request with joy.^ Hero 
we sec, not only a continual intercession, but one per- 
formed with so much gladness, as shows that it was an 
exercise of love in which he highly rejoiced. 

PI is devotion had also the same care for particular 
persons ; as aiipears by the following passage : I thank 
my God, whom I serve from my forofathei'S with a 
pure conscience, that without ceasing, I have reniem- 
h ranee of thee in my prayers night and dayl^ How 
holy an acquaintance and friendship was this, how 
worthy of persons that were raised above the world, 
and related to one another, as new members of a 
kingdom of heaven ! 

Apostles and great saints did not only thus benefit 
and bless particular churches, and private persons ; but 
they themselves also received graces from God by the 
prayers of others. Thus saith St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians : You also helping together by prayer for us, that 
for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many per- 
sons, thanks may he given by many on our behalf 

This was the ancient friendship of Christians, unit- 
ing and cementing their hearts, not by worldly con- 
siderations, or human passions, but by the mutual 
communication of spiritual blessings, by prayers and 
thanksgivings to God for one another. 

It was this holy intercession that raised Christians 
to such a state of mutual love, as far exceeded all that 
had been praised and admired in human friendship. 


1 IMiil. i. 3 , 4. 


2 1 Tim. i. 3. 


2 ‘2 Cor. i. JI. 
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And when the same spirit of inter ceadon is again 
in the world, when Christianity has the same power 
over the hearts of people that it then had, this lioly 
friendship will be again in fashion, and Christians wnll 
be again the wonder of the world, for that exceeding 
love which the^/ bear to one another. 

For a frequent intercession with God, earnestly be- 
seccliing Him to forgive the sins of all mankind, to 
bless them with liis providence, enlighten them with 
His Spirit, and bring them to everlasting haj)pincss, is 
the divinest exercise that the heart of man can be 
engaged in. 

J3e daily, therefore, on your knees, in a solemn, deli- 
berate performance of this devotion, praying for others 
in such forma, with such length. Importunity, and 
earnestaeaa, as you use for yourself; and you will find 
all Little, ill-natured passions die away, your heart 
grow great and generous, delighting in the common 
bappincjss of others, as you used only to delight in 
your own. 

For he that daily prays to God, that all men may 
be happy in heaven, takes the likeliest way to make 
him wish for, and delight in their happiness on earth. 
And it is hardly possible for you to beseech and entreat 
God to make any one happy in the highest enjoyments 
of His glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled to see 
him enjoy the much smaller gifts of God in this short 
and low state of human life. 

For how strange and unnatural would it be, to pray 
to God to grant health and a longer life to a aich man, 
and at the same time to envy him the poor pleasure of 
agreeable medicines ! 

Yet this would be no more strange or unnatural 
than to pray to God that your neighbour may enjoy 
z2 
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the highest degrees of His mercy and favour, and yet 
at tlie same time envy him the little credit and figure 
he hath amongst his fellow creatures. 

When therefore you have once habituated youi^ 
lieart to a serious performance of this holy intercession,' 
you have done a great deal to render it incapable of 
spite and envy^ and to make it naturally delight in the 
happiness of all mankind. 

This is the natural effect of a general intercession for 
all mankind. But the greatest benefits of it are then 
received, when it descends to such particular instances 
as our state and condition in life more particularly 
requin) of us. 

Thougli we are to treat all mankind as neighbours 
and brethren, as any occasion offers ; yet as we can 
only live in the actual society of a few, and arc by 
our state and condition more particularly related to 
some than others; so when our intercession is made 
an exorcise of love and care for those amongst whom 
our lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer rela- 
tion, it then becomes the greatest benefit to ourselves, 
and produces its best effects in our own hearts. 

If therefore you should always change and alter 
your intercessions, according as the needs and necessi- 
ties of your neighbours or acquaintance seem to re- 
quire ; beseeching God to deliver them from such and 
such particular evils, or to grant them this or that 
fiarticular gift, or blessing ; such intercessions, besides 
the great charity of them, would have a mighty effect 
upon your own heart, as disposing you to every other 
good office, and to the exercise of every other virtue 
towards such persons, as have so often a place in your 
prayers. 

This would make it pleasant to you to be courteous, 
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dvily and anidescendhifj to all about you ; and make 
you unable to say or do a rude or hard thing to tliose, 
for whom you had used youi*sclf to be so kind and 
compassionate in your prayci*s. 

For there is nothing that makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him ; and when you can once do 
this sincerely for any man, you have fitted your soul 
for the performance of every thing that is kind and 
civil towards him. Tliis will fill your heart with a 
generosity and tenderness, that will give you a better 
and sweeter behaviour than any thing that is called 
fi 7 ic breeding and good manners. 

By considering yourKSolf as an advocate with Goil 
for your neighbours and acquaintance, you would 
never find it hard to bo at peace with them yourself. 
It woidd 1)0 easy to you to bear with and forgive 
those, for whom you particularly implored the divine 
mercy and forgiveness. 

Such prayers as these amongst neighbours and 
acquaintance, would unite them to one another in the 
strongest bonds of love and tenderness. It would 
exalt and ennoble their souls, and teach them to con- 
sider one another in a higher state, as mcjmbers of a 
siiintual society, that are created for the enjoyment of 
the common blessings of God, and fellow-heirs of the 
same future glory. 

And by being thus desirous that every one should 
have their full share of the favours of God, they 
would not only be content, but glad to see one another 
happy, in the little enjoyments of this transitory life. 

These would be the natural effects of such an in- 
tercession, amongst people of the same town or neigh- 
bourhood, or that were acquainted with one another’s 
state and condition. 
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Oiiranhis is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the 
Gospel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
CMuntry villarje. Every soul in it is as dear to him 
as himself; and he loves them all, as he loves him^ 
s<df*; because he 277‘ays for them all, as often as he 
prfiys for himself. 

If his whole life is one continual exercise of great 
z(nil and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any degrees 
of care and watchfulness, it is because he has learned 
the groat value of souls, by so often api)cariiig beforci 
God as an inter cessoi* for them. 

He never thinks he can love, or do enough for his 
flock ; because he never considers them in any other 
view than as so many persons, that by receiving the 
gifts and graces of God, are to become his hopey his 
joyy and his crown of rejoicing. 

He goes about his parish, and visits every body 
in it ; but visits in the same spirit of j)iety that he 
preaches to them; he visits them to encourage their 
virtues, to assist them with his advice and counsel, 
to discover their manner of life, and to know the state 
of their souls, that he may intercede with God for 
them, according to their 'particular necessities. 

When Oui'anius first entered into holy orders. In* 
had a haughtiness in his temper, a great contempt 
and disregard for all foolish and unreasonable people ; 
but he has prayed away this spirit, and has now the 
greatest tenderness for the most obstinate sinners; 
because he is always hoping, that God will, sooner 
or later, hear those prayers that he makes for their 
repentance. 

The rudenessy ill-naturey or perverse behaviour of 
any of his flock, used at first to betray him into im- 
patience ; but now it raises no other passion in him, 
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than ii (losire of being upon liis knees in prayer to 
God for them. 

I'lius have his jirayers for otliers alter^ed and 
nmendad the state of his own heart. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what 
aptrit he converses, with what tenderness he reproves, 
wdtii what aj/ertion lie exhorts, and with what vyjour 
he jireaches ; and it is all owing to this, because he 
reproves, exhorts, and preaches to those for whom 
lie first prays to God. 

This devotion softens his heart, enlightens his 
mind, sweetens his teinjier, and makes every thing 
that comes from him instructive, amiable, and affecting. 

At his first coming to his little villaye, it was as 
disagreeable to him as a prison, and every day seemed 
too tedious to bo endured in so retired a place. lie 
tJiought his parish was too full of poor and mean 
people, that were none of them fit for the conversa- 
tion of a ijenilemaiu 

This put him upon a close application to his studies. 
He kept much at home, writ notes upon Homer and 
Plautus, and sometimes thought it hard to be called 
to pray by any poor body, when he was just in tlic 
midst of one of lIomer\s battles. 

This was his jioUte, or 1 may rather say, poor iyno- 
rant turn of mind, before devotion had got the go- 
vernment of his heart. 

But now his days are so far from being tedious, or 
his parish too great a retirement, that he now only 
Wyants more time to do that variety of good, which his 
soul thirsts after. The solitude of his little parish is 
become matter of great comfort to him, because he 
hopes that God has placed him and his flock there, to 
make it their way to heaven. 
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He can now not only converse with, but gladly 
attend and wait upon the poorest kind of people. He 
is now daily watching over the rveah and infirytiy hum- 
bling himself to perveree, rude, ignorant people* 
wherever ho can find them ; and is so far from desiring 
to be considered as a gentleman, that he desires to be 
used as the sermnt of all ; and in the spirit of his 
Lord and Master girds himself, and is glad to kneel 
down and wash any of \he\v feet. 

He now thinks the poorest creature in his parish 
good enough, and great enough, to deserve the hum- 
blest attendances, the kindest friendships, the tendercst 
offices, he can possibly show them. 

He is so far now from wanting agreeable company, 
that he thinks there is no better conversation in the 
world, than to be talking with 2 ^oor and 7nean people 
about the kingdom of heaven. 

All these noble thoughts and divine sentiments arc 
the elfccts of his great devotion; he presents every 
one so often before God in his prayers, that he never 
thinks he can esteem, reverence, or serve those enough, 
for whom he imj)loros so many mercies from God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected with this passage of 
holy Scripture, 2Vie effectual, fervent •pi'ayer of a 
righteous man axmileth much.^ 

This makes him practise all the arts of holy living, 
and aspire after every instance of piety and righteous- 
ness, that his prayers for his flock may have their full 
force, and avail much with God. 

For this reason, he has sold a small estate that he 
had, and has erected a charitable retirement for ancient, 
poor people, to live in prayer and piety, that his 
prayers, being assisted by such good works, may pierce 
^ James v. 16. 
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the clouds, and bring down blessings upon those souls 
committed to his care. 

Oiiranius reads liow much God JTimself said unto 
Ahhnelech, concerning AhraJutyn: Jle is a projyket; 
he shall jii^ayfor thee, and thou shalt Uve^ 

Ami again, how he said of Job, And my sei^vant 
Job shall pray for you : for him will I accept,^ 

From these passages Ouranius justly concludes, 
that the prayers of men eminent for holiness of life 
have an extraordinary power with God; that he grants 
to other people such pardons, reliefs, and blessings, 
tlirough tlieir prayers, as would not be granted to men 
of less ])iety and perfection. This makes Ouranius 
exceeding studious of Christian perfection, searching 
after every grace and holy temper, purifying his heart 
all manner of ways, fearful of every error and defect 
in his life, lest his pj’aycrs for his flock should be less 
availing with God, through his own defcjcts in holiness. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, and fast, 
and mortify, and live according to the strictest rules of 
temperance, meekness, and humility, that he may be 
in some degree like an Abi'aham, or a Job in his 
parish, and make such prayers for them, as God will 
hear and accept. 

These are the happy effects which a devout inter- 
cession hath produced in the life of Ouranius, 

And if other people, in their several stations, were 
to imitate this example, in such a manner as suited 
their particular state of life, they would certainly find 
the same happy effects from it. 

If mastet's, for instance, were thus to remember 
their servants in their prayers, beseeching God to 
1 Gen. XX. 7. * Job xlii. 8. 
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bless llicm, and suiting their petitions to the particular 
wants and necessities of tlieir servants ; letting no day 
pass without a///// perforinanre of this ])art of devo- 
tion, the b(^nefit would be as great to themselves, 
to tlieir servants. 

No way so likely as this, to inspire tlnun with a truci^ 
sense of that power which they have in tlieir hands, to y 
make them deliglit in doing good, and becoming cx- 
emjilaiy in all the parts of a wise and good master. 

Tlie j)rcsenti;ig their servants so often belbre (iod, 
as equally related to God, and entitled to the same 
expectations of heaven as themselves, 'would naturally 
incline them to treat tlu'm not only with such humanih, 
as became ye//ow-e*/w/w/r.v, but with such temkrnetis, 
care, and (fcrterosif t/, as ficcame fellow-heirs of 
same gloiy. Tiiis devotion would make masters 
elined to every thing that was good to\. ards tneir 
servants ; be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready 
to require of them an (*xact observance of the duties 
of Cliristianity, as of the duties of their service. 

This Avould teach them to consider their servants as 
God’s servants, to desire their perfection, to do nothing 
before them that might corrupt their minds, to impose 
no business upon them that should lessen tlieii sense 
of religion, or liinder them from their full share of 
devotion, both public and private. This praying for 
them w'ould make them as glad to see their servants 
eminent in piety as themselves, and contrive that 
they sliould have all the opportunities and encourage- 
ments, both to know and perform all the duties of the 
Christian life. 

How natural w'ould it be for such a master to per- 
form every part of family devotion ; to have constant 
prayers; to excuse no one’s absence from them; to 
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have the Scriptures and books of piety often read 
amongst Ids servants ; to take all o])portunities of iii- 
structin<y them, of raisin*;!^ their minds to God, and 
teocdiing them to do all their business as a service to 
God, and upon the hopes and expectations of another 
fife 

TIow natural would it be for such an one to jdty their 
weakness and ignorance, to bear with the dulness of 
their understandings, or the perverseness of their tem- 
pers, to r(!pi*ovc tlicm with tenderness, exhort them 
with affection, as hoping that God would hear his 
])rayers for them. 

How impossible would it be for a master, tliat thus 
interceded witli God for his servants, to use any unkind 
tlireateriings towards them, to damn and curse them as 
dofja a:nl scoundrels, and treat them f)nly as the dregs 
of Ine creation 

Tliis devotion would give them another spirit, and 
make them consider how to make projier re! urns of 
cai*e, kindness, and protection to those who had spent 
tlieir strength and time in service and attendance upon 
them. 

Now if fjpMlev)en think it too low an employment 
fo" their state and dignity, to exercise such a devotion 
as tills for their servants, let them consider how far they 
are from the spirit of Christ, who made himself not 
only an intercessor, but a sacrifice for the whole race 
of sinful mankind. 

Let them consider how miserable their greatness 
would be, if the Son of God should think it as much 
below Him to pray for them, as they do to pray for 
their fellow-creatures. 

Let them consider how far they are from that spirit, 
which prays for its most unjust enemies, if they hav(j 
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not kindness enough to pray for those by whose labours 
and service they live in ease themselves. 

Again ; if parents should thus make themselves ad- 
vocates and intercessors with God for their childr(i;ii, 
constantly applying to Heaven in behalf of therr'a, 
nothing would be more likely not only to bless theili 
children, but also to form and dispose their own minds' 
to the performance of every thing that was excellent 
and praiseworthy. 

I do not suppose, but that the generality of pa- 
rents remember their children in their prayers, and 
call upon God to bless them. But the thing here 
intended, is not a general remembrance of them, 
but a regular method of recommending all their 
particular needs and necessities unto God; and of 
praying for every such particular grace and virtue for 
them, as their state and condition of life shall seem to 
require. 

The state of parents is a holy state, in some degree 
like that of the priesthood, and calls upon them to 
bless their children with their prayers and sacrifices to 
God. Thus it was that holy Job watched over and 
blessed his children, he sanctified them, he rose tip 
early in the morning, and offered humUofferings ac- 
cording to the number of them alU 

If parents, therefore, considering themselves in 
this light, should be daily calling upon God in a 
solemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their intercessions, as the state and growth of their 
children required, such devotion would have a 
mighty influence upon the rest of their lives; it 
would make them veiy circumspect in the govern- 
ment of themselves; prudent and careful of every 
» Job i. 5. 
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tl)in£r they said or did, lest their example sliould 
hinder that which they so constantly desired in their 
prayeris. 

If a father were daily making particular prayers to 
God, that he would please to inspire his children with 
true 'piety ^ (jreat hamilityy and atrkt tempcrancey what 
;tould be more likely to make the father himself be- 
come exemplary in these virtues ? How naturally 
would he grow ashamed of wanting such virtues, as he 
thought necessary for his children ? So that his prayers 
for their piety would be a certain m(;ans of exalting 
his own to its greatest height. 

If a father thus considered himself as an intercessor 
with God for his children, to bless them with his 
prayers, what more likely means to make him Jispirc 
after every degree of holiness, that he might thereby 
be fitter to obtain blessings from heaven for them? 
How would such thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was sinful and displeasing to God, lest, 
when he prayed for his children, God should reject 
his prayers ! 

How tenderly, how religiously would such a father 
converse with his children, whom he considered as his 
little spiritual flock, whose virtues he was to form 
by his example, encourage by his authority, nourisli 
by his counsels, and prosper by his prayers to God 
for them ! 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjust 
ways of raising their fortune, or bringing them up in 
pride and indulgence, or of making them too fond of 
the world, lest he should thereby render them incapable 
of those graces which he was so often beseeching God 
to grant them ! 

These being the plain, natural, happy effects of 
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this intercession, all parents, I hope, who have the 
real welfare of their children at heart, who desire to 
be their true friends and benefactors, and to live 
amongst them, in the spirit of wisdom and piety, w ill 
not ne<^lcet so great a means, both of raising thei:v 
own virtue, and doing an eternal good to tliose who are^ 
so near and dear to them by the strongest ties of nature. 

Lastly j If all people, when they fc^el the first ap- 
proaches of resentment^ envyy or contempt^ towards 
others ; or if in all little disagreements and misunder- 
standings whatever, they should, instead of indulging 
their minds with little low reflections, have recourse, 
at such times, to a more particular and extraordinary 
intercession with God, for such pei’soiis as had raised 
their envy, resentment, or discontent; this would be 
a certain way to prevent the growth of all uncharitable 
tempers. 

If you were also to form your prayer or intercession 
at that time, to the greatest degree of contrariety to 
that temper which you were then in, it would be an 
excellent means of raising your heart to the greatest 
state of perfection. 

As for instance, when at any time you find in your 
heart motions of envy towards any person, whether 
on account of his richesy powery repiitationy learninfjy 
or advancement, if you should immediately betake 
yourself at that time to your prayers, and pray to 
God to bless and prosper him in that very thintj which 
raised your envy; if you should express and repeat 
your petitions in the strongest terms, beseeching God 
to grant him all the happiness from the enjoyment of 
it, that can possibly be received ; /on would soon find 
it to be the best antidote in the world to expel the 
venom of that poisonous passion. 
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This would be such a triumph over yourself, would 
so Immble and reduce your heart into obedience and 
order, that the devil would even be afraid of tempting 
you again in the same manner, when he saw the tenij)- 
tation turned into so great a means of amending and 
reforming the state of your heart. 

Afjam; if in any little difference, or misunder- 
^ standings that you happened to have at any time, 
Avith a ridatiorij a netgkhour, or any one else, you 
should then pray for them in a more extraordinary 
manner than you ever did before : beseciching God 
to give them every grace, and blessing, and ha[)piness, 
you can think of; you would have taken tlic speediest 
method that can be, of reconciling all differences, and 
clearing up all misunderstandings. You would then 
think notliing too great to be forgiven; stay for no 
condescensions, need no mediation of a third j)erson, 
but be glad to testify your love and good-Avill to him 
who had so high a place in your secret prayers. 

This would be tin* mighty power of such Christian 
devotion ; it would remove all peevish passions, soften 
your heart into the most tender condescensions, and 
be the best arbitrator of all differences that happened 
betwixt you and any of your acquaintance. 

The greatest resentments amongst friends and 
neighbours, most often arise from poor punctilios and 
little mistakes in conduct. A certain sign that their 
friendship is merely human, not founded upon re- 
ligious considerations, or supported by such a course 
of mutual prayer for one another, as the first Christians 
used. 

For such devotion must necessarily either destroy 
such tempers, or be itself destroyed by them : you 
cannot possibly have any ill temper, or show any 
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unkind behaviour to a man^ for whose welfare you are 
so much concerned, as to be his advocate with God in 
private. 

Hence we may also learn the odious nature ard 
exceeding guilt of all apite^ hatred^ contempt^ and 
anKfry passions; they are not to be considered as 
defects in good nature^ and sweetness of temper, not 
as failings in civility of manners, or good-breeding, but 
as such base tempers as are entirely inconsistent with 
the charity of intercession. 

You think it a small matter to be peevish or ill- 
natured to such or such a man; but you should 
consider wlicther it be a small matter to do that, 
which you could not do if you had but so much 
charity as to be able to recommend him to God in 
your prayers. 

You think it a small matter to ridicule one man, 
and despise another; but you should consider whe- 
ther it be a small matter to want that charity towards 
these peoide, which Christians are not allowed to want 
towards their most inveterate enemies. 

For be l)ut as charitable to these men, do but bless 
and pray for them, as you are obliged to bless and 
pray for your enemies, and then you will find that you 
have charity enough, to make it impossible for you to 
treat them with any degree of scorn or contempt. 

For you cannot possibly despise and ridicule tliat 
man, whom your private j^rayers recommend to the 
love and favour of God. 

When you despise and ridicule a man, it is witji no 
other end but to make him ridiculous and contempt- 
ible in the eyes of other men, and in order to prevent 
their esteem of him. How, therefore, can it be pos- 
sible for you sincerely to beseech God to bless that 
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man with the honour of His love and fiivour, whom 
you desire men to treat as wortliy of their con- 
tempt ? 

Could you, out of love to a neiglibour, desire your 
prince to honour him with every mark of his esteem 
and favour, and yet, at the same time, expose him to 
the scorn and derision of your own servants ? 

Yet this is as possible as to expose that man to the 
scorn and contempt of your fellow-ercaturcs, whom 
you recommend to the favour of God in your secret 
prayers. 

From these considerations we may plainly discover 
the reasonableness and justice of this doctrine of the 
Gospel, JV/iosoever shall say unto his brother y Rachay 
shall be in danycr of the council ; but whosoever shall 
saijy Thou fooly shall he in danger of hell f re} 

We are not, 1 suppose, to believe that every hasty 
word, or unreasonable expression that slijis froni us by 
chance or surpriscy and is contrary to our intention 
and tempers, is the great sin here signified. 

But he that says Rachuy or Thoufooly must chiefly 
mean him that allows himself in dcliberatCy designed 
acts of scorn and contempt towards his brother, and 
in that temper speak to him, and of him, in reproach- 
ful language. 

Now since it appears, that these tempers are at the 
bottom the most ranh uncharitableness ; since no one 
can be guilty of them, but because he has not charity 
enough to pray to God for his brother ; it cannot be 
thought hard or rigorous justice, that such tempers 
should endanger the salvation of Christians. For who 
would think it hard, that a Christian cannot obtain the 
favour of God for himself, unless he reverence and 
* Matt. V. 22 . 
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esteem his brother Christian, as one that bears the 
image of God, as one for whom Christ died, as a mem- 
ber of Christ’s body, as a member of that holy society 
on earth, which is in union with that triumphant 
Church in heaven ? 

Yet all these considerations must be forgot, all 
tliese gloi’ious privileges disregarded, before a man 
can treat him that has them as an object of scorn and 
contempt. 

So that to scorn, or despise a brother, or, as our 
blessed Lord says, to call him llacha orfool, must be 
looked upon as amongst the most odious, unjust, and 
guilty tempers, that can be supported in the heart of a 
Christian, and as justly excluding him from all his 
ho[)cs in the salvation of Jesus Christ. 

For to despise one for whom Christ died, is to be 
as contrary to Christ, as he that despises any thing 
that Christ has said or done. 

If a Christian that had lived with the holy Virgin 
Manjj should after the death of our Lord, have taken 
any occasion to treat her with contempt, you would 
certainly say, that he had lost his piety towards our 
blessed Lord. For a true reverence for Christ must 
have forced him to treat her with respect who was so 
nearly related to him. 

I dare appeal to any man’s mind, whether it does 
not tell him, that this relation of the Virgin Mary to 
our blessed Lord, must have obliged all those that lived 
and conversed with her, to treat her with great respect 
and esteem. Might not a man have justly dreaded 
the vengeance of God upon him, for any scorn or con- 
tempt that he had shown to her? 

Now if this be plain and obvious reasoning, if a 
contempt offered to the Virgin Mary must have been 
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interpreted a contempt of Christ, because of her near 
relation to him, then let the same reasoning show you 
the great impiety of despising any brother. 

You cannot despise a brother, without despising him 
that stands in a hifjh relation to God, to His Son J esus 
Christ, and to the Holy Trinity. 

You would certainly think it a mighty impiety to 
treat a writing with great contempt that had been 
written by tlie finger of God ; and ean you think it 
a less impiety to contemn and vilify a brother, who is 
not only the worhmanshij) but the Image of God ? 

You would justly think it great profaneness, to 
contemn and trample upon an altar, because it was 
appropriated to holy uses, and had had the body of 
Christ so often placed upon it ; and can you suppose 
it to be less profaneriess to scorn and trample upon 
a brother, who so belongs to God, that his very 
body is to be considered as the temiyh of the Holy 
Ghost ? ^ 

Had you despised and ill-treated the Virgin Mary, 
you had been chargeable with the impiety of desi)ising 
her of whom Christ was born. And if you scorn 
and despise a brother, you are chargeable with the 
impiety of despising him for whom Christ laid down 
his life. 

And now if this scornful temper is founded upon a 
disregard of all these relations which every Chi'istian 
bears to God, and Christ, and the Holy Trinity, can 
you wonder, or think it hard, that a Christian who 
thus allows himself to despise a brother, should be in 
danger of hell-lire ? 

Secondly, It must here be observed, that though in 
these words, Whosoever shall say, Thou fool &c. the 
1 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

A A 2 
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(/?‘eat sin there condemned is an allowed temjwr of 
despising a brother; yet we are also to believe, that 
all hash/ expressions, and words of contempt, though 
spoken by surprise or accident, are by this text con- 
dcmrie(’ as gi’eat sins, and notorious breaches of Chris- 
tian charity. 

Tliey proceed from great want of Christian love and 
meekness, and call for gi’eat repentance. Tliey arc 
only little sins, when compared with habits and settled 
tempers of treating a brother despitcfully, and fall as 
directly under the condemnation of this text as the 
grossest hahits of uncharitableness. 

And the reason why we are always to apprehend 
great guilt, and call ourselves to a strict repentance for 
these hasty expressions of anger and contempt, is this ; 
because they seldom arci what they seem to be, that is, 
7nere starts of temper that were occasioned by 

surprise or accident, but are much more our own 
projier acts than we generally imagine. 

A man says a gi*eat many bitter things ; he presently 
forgives himself, because he supposes it was only the 
suddeiincss of the occasion, or something accidental that 
carried him so far beyond himself. 

But ho should consider, that j)erhaps the accident, 
or surprise, was not the occasion of his angry expres- 
sions, but might only be the occasion of his angry 
temper showing itself. 

Now as this is, generally speaking, the case, as all 
haughty, angry language generally proceeds from some 
secret habits of pride in the heart ; so people that are 
subject to it, though only now and then as accidents 
happen, have great reason to repent of more than their 
present behaviour, to charge themselves with greater 
guilt than accidental passion, and to bring themselves 
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to such penance and mortification, as is proper to 
destroy habits of a haughty spirit. 

And this may be the reason why the text looks no 
farther than the outward language ; why it oidy says, 
Whosoever shall say^ Thou fool; because few can pro- 
ceed so far as to the accidental use of haughty^ dis- 
dainful language, but they whose hearts are more or 
less possessed with habits and settled tenqmrs of pride 
and haughtiness. 

But to return : intercession is not only the best ar- 
bitrator of all differences, the best promoter of true 
friendship, the best cure and preservative against all 
unkind teiripcirs, all angry and haughty passions, but 
is also of great use to discover to us the true state of 
our o^vn hearts. 

There are many tempers which we think lanful and 
innocent, which we never suspect of any harm ; which, 
if they were to be tried by this devotion, would soon 
show us how we have deceived oui'selves. 

SuShirrus is a i)ious, temperate, good man, remark- 
able for abundance of excellent qualities. No one 
more constant at the service of the Church, or whose 
heart is more affected with it. His charity is so great, 
that he almost starves himself, to be able to give greater 
alms to the poor. Yet Susurrus had a prodigious 
failing along with these great virtues. 

He had a mighty inclination to hear and discover all 
the defects and infirmities of all about him. You 
were welcome to tell him any thing of any body, pro- 
vided that you did not do it in the style of an enemy. 
He never disliked an evil-speaker^ but when his lan- 
guage was rough and passionate. If you would but 
whisper any thing gently, though it were ever so bad 
in itself, Susurrus was ready to receive it. 
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When he visits, you generally hear him relating how 
sorry he is for the defects and failings of such a neigh- 
bour. lie is always letting you know, how tender he 
is of the reputation of his neighbour ; how loth to 
say that which he is forced to say ; and how gladly he 
would conceal it, if it could be concealed. 

Sumrrus had such a tender, compassionate manner 
of relating things the most prejudicial to his neighbour, 
that he even seemed, both to himself and others, to be 
exercising a Christian charity, at the same time that he 
was indulging a whispering, evil-speaking temper. 

Susurnis once whispered toa partieularfriend in great 
secrecy, something too bad to be spoke of publicly. 
He ended with saying, how glad he was that it had 
not yet took wind, and that he had some hopes it might 
not be true, though the suspicions were very strong. 
His friend made him this reply ; 

You say, Susurrus, that you are glad it has not yet 
taken wind : and that you have some hopes it may not 
prove true. Go home, therefore, to your cloudy and 
pray to God for this man, in such a manner, and with 
sucli earnestness, as you would pray for youreelf on the 
like occasion. 

Beseech God to interpose in his favour, to save him 
from false accusers, and bring all those to shame who, 
by uncharitahle whispers and secret stories, wound him, 
like those that stab in the dark. And when you have 
made this prayer, then you may, if you please, go tell 
the same secret to some other friend, that you have 
told to me. 

Susurrus was exceedingly affected with this rebuke, 
and felt the force of it upon his conscience in as lively 
a manner, as if he had seen the books opened at the 
day of judgment. 
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All other ar^ments might have been resisted ; but 
it was impossible for SuiiU7'7'tis eitlier to reject, or to 
follow this advice, without being equally self-condemned 
in the highest degree. 

From that time to this, he has constantly used him- 
self to this method of intercession ; and his heart is so 
entirely changed by it, that he can now no more pri- 
vately whisper any thing to the prejudice of another, 
than he can openly pray to God to do people hurt. 

Whisperings and evil-speakings now hurt his ears 
like oaths and curses : and he has appointed one day 
in the week to be a day of penance as long as he lives, 
to humble himself before God, in the sorrowful con- 
fession of his former guilt. 

It may well be wondered, how a man of so much 
piety as Susurrus could be so long deceived in him- 
self, as to live in such a state of scandal and evil-speak-^ 
in/jf without suspecting himself to be guilty of it. But 
it was the tenderness and seeming compassion with 
which he heard and related every thing that deceived 
both himself and others. 

This was a falseness of heart, which was only to be 
fully discovered by the true cJuirity of intercession. 

And if people of virtue, who think as little harm of 
themselves as Susurrns did, were often to try their 
spirit by such an intercession^ they would often find 
themselves to be such as they least of all suspected. 

I have laid before you the many and great advan- 
tages of intercession. You have seen what a divine 
friendship it must needs beget amongst Christians ; how 
dear it would render all relations and neighbours to one 
anothei* ; how it tends to make clerrjymen^ masters^ and 
parents j exemplary and perfect in all the duties of their 
station ; how certainly it destroys all envy, spite, and 
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ill-natured passions ; how speedily it reconciles all dif- 
ferences ; and with what a piercing light it discovers to 
a man the true state of his heart. 

These considerations w'ill, I hope, persuade you to 
make such intercession as is proper for your state, the 
conatant, chief matter of your devotion, at this hour of 
prayer. 


CHAPTER XXri. 

RECOMMENDING DEVOTION AT THREE o’CLOi K, CALLED IN SCRIPTURE 
THE NINTH HOUR OF THE DAY. THE SUDJECT OF PRAYER AT THIS 
HOUR IS RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE PLEASURE. THE NATURE 
AND DUTY OF CONFORMITY TO THE WILL OF GOD, IN ALL OUR 
ACTIONS AND DESIGNS. 

I HAVE recommended certain subjects to be made the 
fixed and chief matter of your devotions, at all the 
hours of jirayer that have been already considered. 

As thanhsglcbifj and ohlatwn of yourself to God, at 
your first prayers in the morning ; at nine, the great 
virtue of Christian humility is to be the chief part of 
your petitions. At tmelve, you arc called upon to pray 
for all the graces of nnivemal love, and to raise it in 
your heart by such general and particular intercessions 
as your own state and relation to other people seem 
more particularly to require of you. 

At this hour of the afternoon, you are desired to 
consider the necessity of resignation and conformity to 
the will of God, and to make this great virtue the prin- 
cipal matter of your prayers. 

There is nothing rvise, or holy, or just, but the great 
will of God. This is as strictly true, in the most rigid 
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sense^ as to say^ that nothing is infinite and eternal but 
God. 

No beings, therefore, whether in heaven, or on earth, 
can be wise, or holy, or just, but so far as they conform 
to this will of God. It is conformity to this will that 
gives virtue and perfection to the liighest services of 
angels in heaven ; and it is conformity to the same will 
that makes the ordinary actions of men on earth become 
an acceptable service unto God. 

The whole nature of virtin* consists in conformin<i 
to, and the whole nature of vice in declining from, the 
will of God. All God’s creatures are created to fulfil 
TIis will ; the sun and moon obey His will, by the ne- 
cessity of their nature ; amjels conform to Ilis will, by 
the poi’fcction of their nature : if, therefore, you would 
show yourself not to be a rohd and apostate from tlie 
order of the creation, you must act like beings both 
above and below you ; it must be the great desire of 
your soul, that God’s wdll may be done by you on 
earth, as it is done in heaven. It must be the settled 
})urpose and intention of your heart, to will nothing, 
design nothing, do nothing, but so far as you have 
reason to believe that it is the will of God that you 
should so desire, design, and do. 

’Tis as just and necessary to live in this state of 
heart, to think thus of God and yourself, as to think 
that you have any dependence upon Him. And it 
is as great a rebellion against God, to think that your 
will may ever differ from His, as to think that you 
have not received the power of roilling for Him. 

You are therefore to consider yourself as a being 
that has no other business in the world, but to be that 
which God requires you to be ; to have no tempers, 
no rules of your own, to seek no self-designs or self- 
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ends, but to fill some place, and act some partj in 
strict conformity and thimkful resignation to the 
divine pleasure. 

To think that you are your own, or at your own 
disposal, is as absurd as to think that you created and 
can preserve yourself. It is as plain and necessary 
a first principle, to believe you arc thus God’s, that 
you thus belong to Him, and are to act and suffer all 
in a thankful resignation to Ilis pleasure, as to believe 
that in Him you live, and move, and have your 
heinfj. 

Resignation to the divine will signifies a cheerful 
approbation, and lliankful aece]>tance of every thing 
that comes from God. It is not enough patiently to 
submit, but we must thankfully reccuve, and fully 
approve of every tiling, that by the order of God’s 
providence happens to us. 

For there is no reason wliy w^c should be patient, 
but what is as good and strong a reason why we 
should be thankful. If we were under the hands of 
a wise and good physician, that could not mistake, or 
do any thing to us, but what certainly tended to our 
benefit; it would not be enough to be patient, and 
abstain from inurmurings against such a physician; 
but it would be as great a breach of duty and grati- 
tude to him not to be pleased and thankful for what 
he did, as it would be to murmur at him. 

Now this is our true state with relation to God ; 
>ve cannot be said so much as to believe in Him, un- 
less we believe Him to be of injimie wisdom. Every 
argument, therefore, for patience under His disposal 
of us, is as strong an argument for approbation and 
thankfulness for every thing that He does to us. And 
there needs no more to dispose us to this gratitude 
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towards God, than a full belief in Him, that He is 
this Being of infinite wisdom, love, and goodness. 

Do but assent to this truth, in the same manner as 
you assent to things of which you have no doubt, 
and then you will cheerfully approve of every thing 
that God has already approved for you. 

For as you cannot possibly be pleased with the 
behaviour of any person towards you, but because it 
is for your good, is wise in. itself, and the effect of 
his love and goodness towards you ; so when you are 
satisfied that God does not only do that which is wise, 
and good, and kind, but that which is the effect of an 
infinite wisdom and love in the care of you ; it will be 
as necessary, whilst you have this faith, to be thankful 
and jdeased with every thing which God chooses for 
you, as to wish your own happiness. 

Whenever, therefore, you find yourself disposed to 
uneasinessy or murmurings at any thing that is the 
effect of God’s providence over us, you must look 
upon yourself as denying either the wisdom or good- 
ness of God. For every complaint necessarily supposes 
this. You would never complain of your neighbour, 
but that you suppose you can show either his unwisey 
unjusty or ankind behaviour towards you. 

Now every murmuring, impatient reflection, under 
the providence of God, is the same accusation of God 
A complaint always supposes ill usage. 

Hence also you may see the great necessity and 
piety of this thankful state of heart, because the want 
of it implies an accusation of God’s want cither of 
wisdom, or goodness, in his disposal of us. It is 
not, therefore, any high degree of perfection, founded 
in any uncommon nicety of thinking, or refined 
notionSy but a plain principle, founded in this plain 
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belief, that God is a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. 

Now this resignation to the divine will may be con- 
sidered in two respects ; First, as it signifies a thank- 
ful approbation of God’s general providence over the 
woi'ld : Secondly, as it signifies a thankful acceptance 
of liis 'Particular providence over us. 

First, Every man is, by the law of his creation, by 
tlie first article of his creed, obliged to consent to, and 
acknowledge the wisdom and goodnt'ss of God in His 
general providence over the whole world. He is to 
believe, that it is the effect of God’s great wisdom and 
goodness, that the world itself was formed at such a 
particular time, and in such a manner; that the 
general or(l(;r of nature, the whole frame of things, is 
contrived and formed in the best manner. He is to 
believe that God’s j)rovidcnc(j over states and king- 
doms, times and seasons, is all for the best ; that the 
revolutions of states and changes of empire, the rise 
and fall of monarchies, persecutions, wars, famines, 
and plagues, are all permitted and conducted by God’s 
providence to the general good of man in this state 
of trial. 

A good man is to believe all this, with the same 
fulness of assent as he believes that God is in every 
place, though he neither sees, nor can comprehend the 
manner of His presence. 

This is a noble magnificence of thought, a true 
religious greatness of mind, to be thus affected with 
God’s general providence, admiring and magnifying 
His wisdom in all things ; never murmuring at the 
course of the world, or the state of things, but looking 
upon all around, at heaven and earth, as a pleased 
spectator, and adoring that invisible hand, which gives 
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laws to all motions, and overrules all events to ends 
suitable to the highest wisdom and goodness. 

It is very common for people to allow themselves 
great liberty in finding fault with such things as have 
only God for their cause. 

Every one thinks he may justly say, what a wretched 
ahominahle climate he lives in. This man is frequently 
telling you, wlnit a dismal cursed day it is, and what, 
intolerable masons we have. Another thinks he has 
very little to thank God for, that it is hardly worth 
his while to live in a world so full of changes and 
revolutions. But llicse arc tempers of great impiety, 
and show that religion has not yet its scat in the heart 
of those that have them. 

It sounds indeed much better to murmur at the 
course of the world, or the state of things, than to 
murmur at ju’ovidcnce ; to coriq)lain of the seasons and 
weather, than to complain of God ; but if these have 
no other cause but God and His providence, it is a 
poor distinction to say, that you are only angry at the 
things, but not at the Cause and Director of them. 

How sacred the whole frame of the world is, how 
all things are to be considered as God’s, and referred 
to him, is fully taught by our blessed Lord in the case 
of oaths, Hut I say unto youj Swear not at all; 
neither hy heaven, for it is God^s throne; nor hy the 
earth, for it is his footstool; neither hy Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King ; neither shnlt thou 
swear hy thy head, because thou canst not make one 
hair white or hlack^; that is, because the whiteness 
or blackness of thy hair is not thine, but God’s. 

Here you see all things in the whole order of nature, 
from the highest heavens to the smallest hair, are 
1 Matt. V. 34. 
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always to be considered, not separately as they are in 
themselves, but as in some relation to God. And if 
this be good reasoning, thou shalt not swear by the 
earthy a city, or thy hair, because these things are 
God's, and in a certain manner belong to Him ; is it 
not exactly the same reasoning to say, thou shalt not 
murmur at the seasons of the earth, the states of cities, 
and the change of times, because all these things are 
in the hands of God, have Him for their Author, arc 
directed and governed by Him to such ends as are most 
suitable to His wise providence ? 

If you think you can murmur at the state of things 
without murmuring at Providence, or complain of 
seasons without complaining of God, hear what our 
blessed Lord says fartlicr upon oaths: Whoso shall 
swear hy the altar, swear eth by it, and by all things 
thereon : and whoso shall swear by the temple, swear- 
eth by Sim that dwelleth therein: and he that shall 
swear hy heaven, swear eth by the throne of God, and 
by Sim that sitteth thereon,^ 

Now does not this Scripture plainly oblige us to 
reason after this manner. Whoso murmurs at the course 
of the world, munnurs at God that governs the course 
of the world ? Whoso repines at seasons and weather, 
and speaks impatiently of times and events, repines 
and speaketh impatiently of God, who is the sole Lord 
and Governor of times, seasons, arfd events ? 

As therefore when we think of God Himself we are 
to have no sentiments but of praise and thanksgiving ; 
so when we look at those things which are under the 
direction of God, and governed by His providence, 
we are to receive them with the same tempers of praise 
and gratitude. 

1 Matt, xxiii. 20. 
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And though wc are not to think all things right, and 
just, and lawful, which the providence of God permits ; 
for then nothing could be unjust, because nothing is 
without His permission ; yet we must adore God in the 
greatest public calamities, the most grievous persecu- 
tions, as things that are suffered by God, like plagues 
and famines, lor ends suitable to His wisdom and glory 
in the government of the world. 

There is nothing more suitable to the piety of a 
reasonable creature, or to the spirit of a Christian, than 
thus to a])prove, admire, and glorify God in all the 
acts of His general jirovidcnce ; considering the whole 
world as His j)articular family, and all events as di- 
rected by His wisdom. 

Every one seems to consent to this, as an undeniable 
truth, that all things must he as Ood pleases; and is 
not this enough to make every man pleased with them 
himself? And how can a man be a peevish complainer 
of any thing that is the effect of Providence, but by 
showing that his own self will and self wisdom is of 
more weight with him, than the will and wisdom of 
God ? And what can religion be said to have done 
for a man whose heart is in this state ? 

For if he cannot thank and praise God, as well in 
calamities and sufferings as in prosperity and happi- 
ness, he is as far from the piety of a Christian as he 
that only loves them that love him, is from the 
charity of a Christian. For to thank God only for 
such things as you like, is no more a proper act 
of piety, than to believe only what you see, is an act 
of faith. 

Resignation and thanksgiving to God are only acts 
of piety, when they are acts of faith, trust, and con- 
jidence in the divine goodness. 
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The faith of Abraham was an act of true piety, be- 
cause it stopped at no difficulties, was not altered or 
lessened by any human appearances. It first of all 
carried him, against all show of happiness, from his 
own kindred and country, into a strange land, not 
Imowimj whither he went. It afterwards made him, 
against all appearances of nature, when his body was 
dead^ when he was about an hundred years old^ depend 
upon the promise of God, beiny fully yersuaded that 
what God had yromised, he was able to perform. It was 
this same faith, that, against so many pleas of nature, 
so many appearances of reason, prevailed upon him to 

offer up Isaac accounting that God was able to raise 

him upy even from the dead} 

Now this fjiitli is the true pattern of Christian re- 
signation to the divine pleasure ; you are to thank and 
praise God, not only for things agreeable to yon, that 
have the api)carance of haj)i)iness and comibrtj but 
when you are like Abraham called from all apj)earancc3 
of comfort to be a pilgrim in a strange land, to part 
with an only son; being as fully persuaded of the 
divine goodness in all things that happen to you, as 
Abraham was of the divine promise when there was 
the least a])pearance of its being performed. 

This is true Christian resignation to God, which 
requires no more to the support of it, than such a 
plain assurance of the goodness of God, as Abraham 
had of His veracity. And if you ask yourself, 
what greater reason Abraham had to depend upon 
the divine veracity, than you have to depend upon 
the divine goodness, you will find that none can be 
given. 

You cannot therefore look upon this as an unneces- 


> Heb. xi. 17. 19. 
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saiy high pitch of perfection, since the want of it im- 
plies the want, not of any liigh notions, but of a plain 
and ordinary faith in the most certain doctrines both 
of natural and revealed religion. 

Thus much concerning resignation to the divine will, 
as it signifies a thankful approbation of God’s general 
jyrov'tdeiice : it is now to be considered as it signifies 
a thankful acceptance of God’s 'particMlar providence 
over us. 

Every man is to consider himself as a particular 
object of God’s providence ; under the same care and 
protection of God as if the world had been made for 
him alone. It is not by chance that any man is born 
at such a time, of such pareJiUy and in such a 
and condition. It is as certain that every soul comes 
into the body at such a time, and in such circumstances, 
by the express designment of God, according to some 
purposes of His will, and for some particidar ends ; 
this is as certain as that it is by the express design- 
ment of God that some beings are angels, and others 
are men. 

It is as much by the counsel and eternal purpose of 
God that you should be born in your particular state, 
and that Isaac should be the son of Abraham, as that 
Gabriel should be an angel, and Isaac a man. 

The Scriptures assure us, that it was by divine ap- 
pointment that our blessed Saviour was born at lieth-^ 
lehem, and at such a time. Now although it was 
owing to the dignity of His person, and the great im- 
portance of His birth, that thus much of the divine 
counsel was declared to the world, concerning the time 
and manner of it ; yet we are as sure, from the same 
Scriptures, that the time and manner of every man’s 
coming into the world arc according to some eternal 

B B 
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purposes and direction of divine providence, and in 
such time, and and circumstances, as are directed 
and governed by God for particular ends of His wis- 
dom and goodness. 

This we are as certain of, from plain revelation, as 
we can be of any thing. For if we are told, that not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without our heavenly 
Father; can any thing more strongly teach us, that 
much greater beings, such as human souls, come not 
into the world without the care and direction of our 
heavenly Father ? If it is said, the very ha irs of your 
head are all numbered: is it not to teach us, that 
nothing, not the smallest things imaginable, happen to 
us by chance ? But if the smallest things we can con- 
ceive are declared to be under the divine direction, 
need we, or can we, be more plainly taught, that the 
greatest things of life, such as the manner of our com- 
ing into the world, our parents, the time, and other 
circumstances of our birth and condition, are all accord- 
ing to the eternal purposes, direction, and appointment 
of Divine Providence? 

When the disciples put this question to our blessed 
Lord concerning the blind man, saying, Master, who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind? He that was the eternal wisdom of God, 
made this answer. Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, hut that the works of Qod should be made 
manifest in him^^ Plainly declaring, that the parti- 
cular circumstances of every man’s birth, the body that 
he receives, and the condition and state of life into 
which he is born, are appointed by a secret Provi- 
dence, which directs all tilings to their particular 
times and seasons, and manner of existence, that the 

1 John ix. 3. 7. 
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wisdom and works of God may be made manifest in 
them all. 

As therefore it is thus certain, that we are what we 
are, as to birth, time, and condition of entering into 
the world ; since all that is particular in our state is 
the effect of God’s particular providence over us, and 
intended for some particular ends both of Ilis glory 
and our own happiness ; we are, by the greatest obliga- 
tions of gratitude, called upon to conform and resign 
our will to the will of God in all these respects ; thank- 
fully approving and accepting every thing that is par- 
ticular in our state 3 praising and glorifying His name 
for our birth of mch jtarenUy and in such circMnutances 
of state and condition; being fully assured, that it 
was for some reasons of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
that v/e were so born into such particular states of life. 

If the man above mentioned was born blind, that 
the worhs of God mhjht he vinmfested in him, had he 
not great I’eason to praise God for appointing him, in 
such a particular manner, to be the instrument of His 
glory ? And if one person is born here, and another 
there ; if one falls amongst riches, and another into 
poverty ; if one receives his flesh and blood from these 
jmrents, and another from those, for as particular ends 
as the man was born blind ; have not all people the 
greatest reason to bless God, and to be thankful for 
their particular state and condition, because all that is 
particular in it, is as directly intended for the glory of 
God, and their own good, as the particular blindness 
of that man who was so born, that the works of God 
might he manifested in him ? 

How noble an idea does this give us of the divine 
omniscience presiding over the whole world, and govern- 
ing such a long chain and combination of seeming 
B u 2 
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accidents and chances, to the common and particular 
advantage of all heings ! So that all persons, in such 
a wonderful variety of causes, accidents, and events, 
should all fall into such particular states as were fore- 
seen and fore-ordained to their best advantage, and so 
as to be most serviceable to the wise and glorious ends 
of God’s government of all the world. 

Had you been any thing else than what you are, 
you had, all things considered, been less wisely pro- 
vided for than you are now : you had wanted some 
circumstances and conditions that are best fitted to 
make you happy yourself^ and serviceable to the 
glory of God. 

Could you see all that which God sees, all that 
happy chain of causes and motives which arc to 
move and invite you to a right course of life, you 
would see something to make you like that state you 
are in, as fitter for you than any other. 

But as you cannot see this, so it is here that your 
Christian and trust in God is to exercise itself, 
and render you as grateful and thankful for the hap- 
piness of your state, as if you saw every thing that con- 
tributes to it with your own eyes. 

But now if this be the case of every man in the 
world, thus blessed with some particular state that is 
most convenient for him, how reasonable is it for every 
man to will that which God has already willed for him ; 
and by a pious faith and trust in the divine goodness, 
thankfully to adore and magnify that wise Providence, 
which he is sure has made the best choice for him of 
those things which he could not choose for himself! 

Every uneasiness at our own state is founded upon 
comparing it with that of other people ; which is full 
as unreasonable, as if a man in a dropsy should be angry 
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at those that prescribe different things to him from 
those wliich are prescribed to people in health* For all 
the different states of life are like the different states 
of disease ; what is a remedy to one man in his state, 
may be poison to another. 

So that to murmur because you are not as some 
others are, is as if a man in one disease should murmur 
that he is not treated like him that is in another. 
Whereas, if he was to have his will, he would be killed 
by that which will prove the cure of another. 

It is just thus in the various conditions of life; if 
you give yourself up to uneasiness, or complain at any 
thing in your state, you may, for aught you know, be 
so ungrateful to God, as to murmur at that very thing 
which is to prove the cause of your salvation ; had you 
it in your power to get that which you think it is so 
grievous to want, it might perhaps be that very thing 
which, of all others, would most expose you to eternal 
damnation. 

So that whether we consider the infinite goodness of 
God, that cannot choose amiss for us, or our own great 
ignorance of what is most advantageous to us, there 
can be nothing so reasonable and pious, as to have no 
will but that of God's, and to desire nothing for our- 
selves, in our j)ersons, our state, and condition, but that 
which the good Providence of God appoints us. 

Farther, as the good Providence of God thus intro- 
duces us into the world, into such states £ind conditions 
of life as arc most convenient for us, so the same un- 
erring wisdom orders all events and changes in the 
whole course of our lives, in such a manner, as to ren- 
der them the fittest means to exercise and improve our 
virtue. 

Nothing hurts us, nothing destroys us, but the 
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ill use of that liberty with which God has entrusted 
us. 

We are as sure that nothing happens to us by chance, 
as that the world itself was not made by chance ; we are 
as certain that all things happen, and work together for 
our good, as that God is goodness itself. So that a 
man has as much reason to will every thing that hap- 
pens to him, because God wills it, as to think that is 
wisest which is directed by infinite wisdom. 

This is not cheating or soothing ourselves into any 
false content, or imaginary happiness ; but is a satis- 
faction grounded upon as great a certainty as the be- 
ing and attributes of God. 

For if we are right in believing God to act over us 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, we cannot carry 
our notions of conformity and resignation to the divine 
will too high ; nor can we ever be deceived, by think- 
ing that to be best for us, which God has brought 
upon us. 

For the Providence of God is not more concerned 
in the government of night and dayj and the variety 
of seasons, than in the common course of events that 
seem most to depend upon the mere wills of men. So 
that it is strictly right to look upon all worldly accidents 
and changes, all the various turns and alternations in 
your own life, to be as truly the effects of Divine Pro- 
vidence, as the rising and setting of the sun, or the 
alternations of the seasons of the year. As you are, 
therefore, always to adore the wisdom of God in the 
direction of these things ; so it is the same reasonable 
duty always to magnify God, as an equal Director of 
every thing that happens to you in the course of your 
own life. 

This holy resignation and conformity of your will to 
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the will of God being so much the true state of piety, 
I hope you will think it proper to make this hour of 
prayer a constant season of applying to God for so great 
a gift; that by thus constantly praying for it, your 
heart may be habitually disposed towards it, and always 
in a state of readiness to look at every thing as God's, 
and to consider Him in every thing; that so every 
thing that befals you may be received in the spirit 
of piety, and made a means of exercising some 
virtue. 

There is nothing that so powerfully governs the heart, 
that so strongly excites us to wise and rcasonabl.c actions, 
as a true sense of God’s presence. But as wc cannot 
sec, or apprehend the essence of God, so nothing will 
so constantly keep us under a lively sense of the pre- 
sence of God, as this holy resignation which attributes 
every thing to Him, and receives every thing as from 
Him. 

Could w^e see a miracle from God, how would our 
thoughts be affected with an holy awe and veneration 
of His presence ! But if we consider eveiy thing as 
God’s doing, cither by order or permission, we shall 
then be affected with common thingsy as they would be 
who saw a, miracle. 

For as there is nothing to affect you in a miracle, 
but as it is the action of God, and bespeaks His pre- 
sence ; so when you consider God as acting in all things, 
and all events, then all things will become venerable to 
you, like miraclesy and fill you with the same awful 
sentiments of the divine presence. 

Now you must not reserve the exercise of this pious 
temper to any particular times or occasions, or fancy 
how resigned you wdll be to God, if such or such trials 
should happen. For this is amusing yourself with the 
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notion or idea of resignation, instead of the virtue 
itself. 

Do not therefore please yourself with thinking how 
piously you would act and submit to God in a league, 
or famine^ or persecMtion, but be intent upon the per- 
fection of the present day ; and be assured, that the 
best way of showing a true zeal is to make little things 
the occasions of great ineAg. 

Begin therefore in the smallest matters, and most 
ordinary occasions, and accustom your mind to the 
daily exercise of this pious temper, in the lowest oc- 
currences of life. And when a contempt^ an affront^ 
a little injury^ loss, or disajyimintmentj or the smallest 
events of every day, continually raise your mind to 
God in })roper acts of resignation, then you may justly 
hope, that you shall be numbered amongst those that 
arc resigned and thankful to God in the greatest trials 
and afflictions. 


CHAPTER XXllI. 

OF EVENING PRAYER. OF THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF EXAMI- 
NATION. HOW WE ARE TO BE PARTICULAR IN THE CONFESSION 
OF ALL OUR SINS. HOW WE ARE TO FILL OUR MINDS WITH A 
JUST HORROR AND DREAD OF ALL SIN. 

I AM now come to six o’clock in the evening, which, 
according to the Scripture account, is called the twelfth, 
or last hour of the day. This is a time so proper 
for devotion, that I suppose nothing need be said to 
recommend it as a season of prayer to all people that 
profess any regard to piety. 
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As the labour and action of every state of life is 
generally over at this hour, so this is the proper time 
for every one to call himself to account and review all 
his behaviour from the first action of the day. The 
necessity of this examination is founded upon the 
necessity of repentance. For if it be necessary to 
repent of all our sins, if the guilt of unrepented sins 
still continue uf)on us, then it is necessary, not only 
that all our sins, but the particular circumstances and 
aggravations of them, be known, and recollected, and 
brought to repentance. 

The Scripture saith, If we confess our sinsy He is 
faithful and fist to forgive us our sms, and to cleanse 
%iS from all uunghteousness} Which is as much as 
to say, that then only our sins are forgiven, and we 
cleansed from the guilt and unrighteousness of them, 
when they are thus confessed and repented of. 

There seems therefore to be the greatest necessity, 
that all our daily actions be constantly observed and 
brought to account, lest by a negligence we load our- 
selves with the guilt of unrepented sins. 

This examination therefore of ourselves every even- 
ing is not only to be considered as a commendable 
't*ule, and fit for a wise man to observe, but as some- 
thing that is as necessary as a daily confession and 
repentance of our sins ; because this daily repentance 
is very little, significancy, and loses all its chief benefit, 
unless it be a particular confession and repentance of 
the sins of that day. This examination is necessary 
to repentance, in the same manner as time is necessary ; 
you cannot repent or express your sorrow, unless you 
allow some time for it •, nor can you repent, but so far 
as you know what it is that you are repenting of. So 
1 1 John i. 9. 
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that when it is said, that it is necessary to examine 
and call your actions to account ; it is only saying, 
that it is necessary to know w/iat, and how many things 
you are to repent of. 

Ycu perhaps have hitherto only used yourself to 
confess yourself a sinner in generaly and ask forgive- 
ness in the grosnj without any particular rememhrancey 
or contrition for the particular sins of that day. And 
by this practice you are brought to believe, that the 
same short general form of confession of sin in gene- 
ral, is a sufficient repentance for every day. 

Suppose another person should hold, that a confes- 
sion of our sins in general once at the end of every 
week was sufficient ; and that it was as well to confess 
the sins of seven days altogether, as to have a parti- 
cular repentance at the end of every day: I know 
you sufficiently see the unreasonableness and impiety 
of this opinion, and that you think it is easy enough 
to show the danger and folly of it. 

Yet you cannot bring one argument against such an 
opinion, but what will be as good an argument against 
such a daily repentance as does not call the particular 
sins of that day to a strict account. 

For as you can bring no express text of Scripture 
against such an opinion, but must lake all your argu- 
ments from the nature of repentance^ and the necessity 
of a particular repentance for particular sins, so every 
argument of that kind must as fully prove the neces- 
sity of being very particular in our repentance of the 
sins of every day ; since nothing can be justly said 
against leaving the sins of the whole week to be re- 
pented for in the grossy but what may as justly be said 
against a daily repentance which considers the sins of 
that day only in the gross. 
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Would you tell such a man, that a daily confession 
was necessary to keep up an abhorrence of sin, that 
the mind would grow hardened and senseless of the 
guilt of sin without it ? And is not this as good a 
reason for requii*ing that your daily repentance be very 
express and 'particular for your daily sins ? For if con- 
fession is to raise an abhorrence of sin, surely that con- 
fession which considers and laysopen your particular sins, 
that brings them to light with all their circumstances 
and aggravations, that requires a particular sorrowful 
acknowhidgment of every sin, must, in a much greater 
degree, fill the mind with an abhorrence of sin, than 
that which only, in one and the same foim of words, 
confesses you only to be a sinner in general. For as 
this is nothing but what the greatest saint may justly 
say of himself, so the daily repeating of only such a 
confession has nothing in it to make you truly ashamed 
of your own way of life. 

Again : must you not tell such a man, that by leav- 
ing himself to such a weeldy general confession, he 
would be in great danger of forgetting a great many 
of his sins ? But is there any sense or force in this 
argument, unless you suppose that our sins are all to 
be remembered, and brought to a particular repent- 
ance? And is it not necessary that our particular 
sins be not forgotten, but particularly remembered in 
our daily, as in a repentance at any other time ? 

So that every argument for a daily confession and 
repentance, is the same argument for the confession 
and repentance of the particular sins of every day. 

Because daily confession has no other reason nor 
necessity but our daily sins j and therefore is nothing 
of what it should be, but so far as it is a repentance 
and sorrowful acknowledgment of the sins of the day. 
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You would, I suppose, think yourself chargeable 
with great impiety, if you were to go to bed, without 
confessing yourself to be a sinner and asking pardon 
of God ; you would not think it sufficient that you 
did so yesterday. And yet if, without any regard to 
the present day, you only rcipeat the same form of 
words that you used yesterday, the sins of the present 
day may justly be looked upon to have had no rc])ent- 
ance. For if the sins of the present day rcjquire a 
new confession, it must be such a new confession as is 
proper to itself. For it is the aiate and comiition of 
every day that is to determine the atata and mnuner 
of your repentance in the evening ; otherwise the same 
general form of words is rather an (^mpty formality 
that has the a[)peanince of a duty, than such a true 
performance of it as is necessary to make it truly 
useful to you. 

Let it be supposed, that on a certain day you liave 
been guilty of these sins ; that you have told a vain 
lie upon yourself, ascribing something falsely to your- 
self, through pride; that you have been guilty of 
detraction^ and indulged yourself in some degree of 
intemperance. Lc?t it be supposed, that on the next 
day you have lived in a contrary manner ; that you 
have neglected no duty of devotion, and been the rest 
of the day innocently employed in your proper busi- 
ness. Let it be supposed, that on the evening of both 
these days you only use the same confession in general^ 
considering it rather as a duty that is to be performed 
every night than as a repentance that is to be suited 
to the 'particular state of the day. 

Can it with any reason be said, that each day has 
had its proper repentance? Is it not as good sense 
to say, there is no difference in the guilt of these 
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days, as to say that there need be no different re- 
pentance at the end of them? Or how can each of 
them have its proper repentance, but by its having a 
repentance as large, and extensive, and particular as 
the guilt of each day ? 

Again : let it be supposed, that in that day, when 
you had been guilty of the three notorious sins above 
mentioned, tliat in your evening repentance, you had 
only called one of them to mind. Is it not plain, 
that the other two are unrepented of, and that, there- 
fore, their guilt still abides upon you? So that you 
are then in the state of him who commits himself to 
the night without the repentance for such a day as had 
betrayed him into two such great sins. 

Now these are not needless particulars, or such 
scrupulous niceties, as a man need not trouble him- 
self about ; but are such plain truths, as essentially 
concern the very life of piety. For if repentance be 
necessary, it is full as necessary that it be rightly per- 
formed, and in due manner. 

And I have entered into all these partieulars, only 
to show you, in the plainest manner, that examination 
and a careful review of all the actions of the day, is 
not only to be looked upon as a good rule, but as 
something as necessary as repentance itself. 

If a man is to account for his expenses at night, 
can it be thought a needless exactness in him, to take 
notice of every particular expense in the day ? 

And if a man is to repent of his sins at night, 
can it be thought too great a piece of scrupulosity 
in him, to know and call to mind what sins he is to 
repent of? 

Farther j though it should be granted that a con- 
fession in general may be a sufficient repentance for 
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the end of such days as have only the unavoidable 
frailties of our nature to lament; yet even this folly 
proves the absolute necessity of this self-examination : 
for without this examination, who ean know that he 
has gone through any day in this manner ? 

Again: an evening repentance, which thus brings 
all the actions of the day to account, is not only ne- 
cessary to wipe off the guilt of sin, but is also the 
most certain way to amend and perfect our lives. 

For it is only such a repentance as this that 
touches the heart, awakens the conscience, and leaves 
an horror and detestation of sin upon the mind. 

For instance : If it should happen, that upon any 
particular evening, all that you could charge yourself 
with should be this, viz. a hasty ^ neyligent performance 
of your devotions, or too much time spent in an imper- 
tinent conversation; if the unreasonableness of these 
things were fully reflected upon and acknowledged ; if 
you were then to condemn yourself before God for 
them, and implore His pardon and assisting grace; 
what could be so likely a means to prevent your fall- 
ing into the same faults the next day ? 

Or if you should fall into them again the next day, 
yet if they were again brought to the same examina- 
tion and condemnation in the presence of God, their 
happening again would be such a proof to you of your 
own folly and weahness, would cause such a pain 
and remorse in your mind, and fill you with such 
shame and confusion at yourself, as would, in all 
probability, make you exceedingly desirous of greater 
perfection. 

Now in the case of repeated sins, this would be the 
certain benefit that we should receive from this exa- 
mination and confession; the mind would thereby be 
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made humble, full of sorrow and deep compunction, 
and, by degrees, forced into amendment. 

Whereas a formal general confession, that is only 
considered as an evening duty, that overlooks the 
particular mistakes of the day, and is the same, whe- 
ther the day be spent ill or well, has little or no 
effect upon the mind ; a man may use such a daily 
confession, and yet go on sinning and confessing all 
his life, without any remorse of mind, or true desire 
of amendment. 

For if your own particular sins are left out of your 
confession, your confessing of sins in general has no 
more effect upon your mind than if you had only con- 
fi'ssed that all men in general arc sinners. And there 
is nothing in any confession to show that it is yours, 
but so far as it is a self accusation^ not of sin in gene- 
ral, or such as is common to all others, but of such 
'particular sins as are your own proper shame and 
reproach. 

No other confession but such as thus discovers and 
accuses your own particular guilt, can be an act of true 
sorrow, or real concern at your own condition. And a 
confession that is without this sorrow and compunction 
of heart, has nothing in it, cither to atone for past sins, 
or to produce in us any true reformation and amend- 
ment of life. 

To proceed : In order to make this examination still 
farther beneiicial, every man should oblige himself to 
a certain method in it. As every man has something 
particular in his nature, stronger inclinations to some 
vices than others, some infirmities that stick closer to 
him, and are harder to be conquered than otliern ; and 
as it is as easy for every man to know this of himself, 
as to know whom he likes or dislikes \ so it is highly 
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necessary, that these particulanties of our natures and 
tempers should never escape a severe trial at our even- 
ing repentance : I say, a aevere trial, because nothing 
but a rigorous severity against these natural tempers is 
sufficient to eonquer them. 

They are the Hfjht eyes that are not to be spared ; 
but to be plucked out and cast from us. For as they 
are the infirmities of nature, so they have the strength 
of nature, and must be treated with great opposition, 
or they will soon be too strong for us. 

He, therefore, who knows himself’ most of all subject 
to anger and passi must be very exact and co7istai * 
in his examination of this temper every evening. He 
must find out every slip that he has made of that kind, 
whether in thought, or word, or action ; he must shame, 
and reproach, and accuse himself before Ood, for cver^ 
thing that he has said or doT''^ in ol)ediei ;(* to his pas- 
sion. He must no more aP^n iiimself to forget the 
examination of this temper than to forget his whole 
prayers. 

Again : If you find that vanity is your prevailing 
tcmj)er, that is always putting you upon the adornment 
of your Iverson, and catching after every thing that 
compliments ovjiattei'S your abilities, never spare nor 
forget this temper in your evening examination ’ but 
confess to God every vanity of thought, or •"^rd, or 
action, that you have been guilty of, and put yourself 
to all the shame and confusion for it that you can. 

In this manner should all people act with regard to 
their chief frailty, to which their nature most inclines 
them. And though it should not immediately do all 
that they would wish, yet, by a constant practice, it 
would certainly in a short time produce its desired 
effect. 
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Farther : As all states and employments of life have 
their particular damjers and tenvptaiiom^ and expose 
people more to some sins than others, so every man 
that wishes his own improvement, should make it a 
nece:imry yart of his evening examination, to consider 
how he has avoided, or fallen into such sins, as are 
most common to his state of life. 

For as our business and condition of life has great 
power over us, so nothing hut such watchfulness as this, 
can secure us from those temptations to which it daily 
exposes us. 

The man, from his condition of life, is always 
; danger oi I'epmhuj and mimabidiis , the 7'ich man is 
mosf cxjiosed to smm alt ty indulgence ; the trades^ 

mnr to lying and nnreaaonahle gains; the scholar to 
and vanity: so that in every state of life, a man 
should alvvays, in his examinatio*. of himself^ have a 
strict ey(‘ uj)on those faults to which his state of life 
niosu of all (!xposes him. 

Again : As it is reasonable to suppose that every 
good man has cntcreu ini or at least proposed to him- 
self some method of holy living, and set himself some 
such rides to observe, as fire not common to other peo- 
and only known to himself: so it should be a 
constai t part of his night recollection, to examine how, 
and in what degree, he has observed them, and to re- 
proach himself before God for every neglect of them. 

By rules, I here mean such rules as relate to the 
well-ordering of our time, and the business of our com- 
mon life ; such rules as prescribe a certain order to all 
that we are to do, our business, devotion, mortifications, 
readings, retirements, conversation, meals, refresh’- 
ments, sleep, and the like. 

Now, as good rules relating to all these things, are 
c c 
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certain means of great improvement, and such as all 
serious Christians must needs propose to themselves, 
so they will hardly ever be observed to any purpose, 
unless they are made the constant subject of our even- 
ing examination. 

Lasthj, You are not to content yourself with a hasty 
fjeneral review of the day, but you must enter upon it 
with deliberation ; begin with the frst action of the 
day, and proceed, step by step, through every particular 
matter that you have been concerned in, and so let no 
timey place, or action be overlooked. 

An examination thus managed, will in a little time 
make you as different from yourself, as a wise man is 
different from an idiot. It will give you such a new- 
ness of mind, such a s])irit of wisdom, and desire of per- 
fection, as you was an entire stranger to before. Thus 
much concerning the eveniny eramhiatum, 

I proceed now to lay before you such considerations 
as may fill yoiir mind with a just dread and horror of 
all sin, and help you to confess your own, in the most 
passionate condition and soitow of heart. 

Consider first, how odious all sin is to God, what a 
mighty baseness it is, and how abominal)le it renders 
sinners in the sight of God. That it is sin alone that 
makes the great difference betwixt an angel and the 
devil ; and that every sinner is, so far as he sins, a friend 
of the devil’s, and carrying on his work against God. 
That sin is a greater blemish and defilement of the soul, 
than any filth or disease is a defilement of the body. 
And to be content to live in sin is a much greater base- 
ness, than to desire to wallow in the mire, or love any 
bodily impurity. 

Consider how you must abhor a creature that de- 
lighted in nothing but filth and nastiness, that hated 
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every thing that was decent and clean ; and let this 
teach you to apprehend, how odious that soul that de- 
liglits in nothing but the impurity of sin, must appear 
unto God. 

For all sins, whether of sensuality , yridey or false- 
ness, or any otlier irregular passion, are nothing else 
but the filth and impure diseases of the rational soul. 
And all righteousness is nothing else but the purity, 
the decency, the beauty, and iterfcction of that spirit 
which is made in the image of God. 

Again ; Learn what horror you ought to have for 
die guilt of sin, from the greatness of that atonement 
which has been made for it. 

God made the world by the breath of His mouth, 
by a word speaking, but the redemiition of the world 
has been a wor^;: of longer labour. 

How easily God can create beings, we learn from 
the first chajiter of Oeuesis; but how difficult it is for 
infinite mercy to forgive sins, we learn from that 
costly atonement, those bloody sacrifices, those pains 
and those sicknesses and deaths, which all 

must be undergone, before the guilty sinner is fit to 
appear in the presence of God. * 

Ponder these great truths ; that the Son of God w^as 
forced to become man, to be partaker of all our infir- 
mities, to undergo a poor, painful, miserable, and con- 
temptible life, to be persecuted, hated, and at last nailed 
to a cross, that, by such sufferings. He might render 
God propitious to that nature in wdiich he suffered. 

That all the bloody sacrifices and atonements of 
the Jewish law were to represent the necessity of this 
great sacrifice, and the great displeasure God bore to 
sinners. 

That the world is still under the curse of sin, and 
c c 2 
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certain marks of God’s displeasure at it; such asfa~ 
mines, plagues, tempests, sicknesses, diseases, and death. 

Consider that all the sons of Adam are to go 
through a painful, sickly life, denying and mortifying 
their natural appetites, and crucifying the lusts of the 
flesh, in order to have a share in the atonement of our 
Saviour’s death* 

That all their penances and self-denials, all their 
tears and repentance, are only made available by that 
great intercession which is still making for them at the 
right hand of God. 

Consider these great truths; that this mysterious 
redemption, all tliese sacAjices and sufferings, both of 
God and man, are only to remove the guilt of sin ; and 
then let this teach you, with what tears and contrition 
you ought to purge yourself from it. 

After this general consideration of the guilt of sin, 
which has done so much mischief to youi* nature, and 
exposed it to so great punishment, and made it so 
odious to God, that nothing less than so great an 
atonement of the Son of God, and so great repentance 
of our own, can restore us to the divine favour : 

Consider next your own particular share in the 
guilt of sin. And if you would know with what zeal 
you ought to repent yourself, consider how you would 
exhort another sinner to repentance : and what repent- 
ance and amendment you would expect from him 
whom you judged to be the greatest sinner in the 
world. 

Now this case every man may justly reckon to be 
his own. And you may fairly look upon yourself to 
be the greatest sinner that you knoro in the world. 

For though you may know abundance of people to 
be guilty of some gross sins, with which you cannot 
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charge yourself, yet you may justly condemn yourself 
as the greatest sinner that you know. And that for 
these following reasons : 

First, Because you know more of the folly of your 
own heart, than you do of other pcoj)le’s; and can 
charge yourself with various shts, that you only know 
of yourself, and cannot be that other sinnere are 
guilty of them. So that as you know more of the foil//, 
the baseness, the pride, the deceitfulness and neglitjence 
of your own heart, than you do of any cue’s else, so 
you have just reason to consider yourself as the greatest 
sinner that you know: because you know more of 
the greatness of your own sins, than you do of other 
people’s. 

Secondly, The greatness of our guilt arises chiefly 
from the greatness of God’s goodness towards us, from 
the particular graces and blessings, the favours, the 
lights and instructions that we have received from him. 

Now as these graces and blessings, and the multi- 
tude of God’s favours towards us, are the great aggra- 
vations of our sins against God, so they are only known 
to ourselves. And therefore every sinner knows more 
of the aggravations of his own guilt, than he does of 
other people’s; and consequently may justly look 
upon himself to be the greatest sinner that he knows. 

How good God has been to other sinners, what light 
and instruction he has vouchsafed to them ; what bless- 
ings and graces they have received from him; how 
often he has touched their hearts with holy inspirations, 
you cannot tell. But all this you know of yourself : 
therefore you know greater aggravations of your own 
guilt, and are able to charge yourself with gi’eater 
ingratitude, than you can charge upon other people. 

And this is the reason, why the greatest saints 
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Lave in all ages condemned themselves as the great- 
est sinners, because they knew some afjfjravatiom of 
their own sins, which they could not know of other 
people’s. 

The right way, therefore, to fill your heart with true 
contrition, and a deep sense of your ow n sins, is this : 
You are not to consider, or compare the outwardform^ 
or course of your life, with that of other peoi)le’s, and 
then think yourself to be less sinful than they, be- 
cause the outward course of your life is less sinful 
than theirs. 

But in order to know your own guilt, you must 
consider your owm particular circumstances, your 
your skhnessy your youth or aye, your particular 
calling, the happiness of your education, the degrees 
of liyht and instruction that you have received, the 
yood men that you have conversed witli, the admoni’^ 
tions that you have had, the yood boohs that you have 
read, the numberless multitude of divine blessinys, 
yraces, and favours that you have received, the yood 
motions of grace that you have resisted, the resolut ions 
of amendment that you have often broken, and the 
chechs of conscience that you have disregarded. 

For it is from these circumstances that every one is 
to state the measure and yreatness of his own guilt. 
And as you know only the circumstances of your own 
sins, so you must necessarily know how to charge your- 
self with higher degrees of guilt, than you can charge 
upon other people. 

God Almighty knows greater sinners, it may be, 
than you are ; because he sees and knows the circum- 
stances of all men’s sins : But your own heart, if it 
is faithful to you, can discover no guilt so great as 
your own : because it can only see in you those circum- 
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stances, on wliicli great part of the guilt of sin is 
foundeil. 

You may see sins in other peoydo that you cannot 
charge upon yourself; but then you know a number 
of circumstances of your own guilt that you cannot 
lay to their charges 

And pcrliaps that person that appears at such a dis- 
tance from your virtue, and so odious in your eyes, 
would have been much better than you are, had he 
been altogether in your circumstances, and received all 
tlie same favours and graces from (rod that you liave. 

This is a V(;ry humhlhuj refievtion^ and very proper 
for those })(3ople to make, who measure their virtue, by 
com})aring the outward course of their lives witli that 
of other y)coplc’s. 

For to look at whom you will, however different from 
you in his way of lif(j, yet you can ncjver know that 
he lias resisted bo much divine grace as you liave, or 
that in all your circumstances, he would not have been 
nuich truer to his duty than you are. 

Now this is the reason why I desired you to con- 
sider how you would exhort that man to confess and 
bewail Ids sins whom you looked upon to be one of 
the ijreatest Binners, Because if you will deal justly, 
you must fix the charge at home^ and look no fartlu'r 
than yourself. For God has given no one any power 
of knowing the true greatness of any sins but his own ; 
and therefore the greatest sinner that every one Itnows 
is himself. 

You may easily see, how such a one in the outward 
couree of his life breaks the laws of God ; but then 
you can never say, that had you been exactl}^ in all his 
circumstances, you would not have broken them more 
than he has done. 
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A serious and frequent reflection upon tlicse things 
'will miglitily tend to humble us in our own eyes, 
make us very apprehensive of the greatness of our own 
guilt, and very tender in censuring and condemning 
other people. 

For wlio would dare to be severe against other 
])eople, when, for aught he can tell, the severity of 
God may be more due to him, than to them ? Who 
would exclaim against the guilt of others, when he 
considers that he knows more of the greatness of his 
owm guilt, than he docs of theirs ? 

How often you have resisted God’s Holy Spirit ; 
how many motives to goodness you have disregarded ; 
how many particular blessings you have sinned against ; 
how many good resolutions you have broken; how 
many cheeks and admonitions of conscience you have 
stifled, you very well know ; but how often this has 
been the case of other sinners, you know not. And 
therefore the greatest sinner that you know, must be 
yourself. 

Whenever, therefore, you are angry at sin or sin- 
ners, whenever you read or think of God’s indignation 
and wrath at wicked men, let this teach you to be the 
most severe in your censure, and most humble and 
contrite in the acknowledgment and confession of your 
own sins, because you know of no sinner equal to 
yourself. 

Lastly^ to conclude this chapter: Having thus 
examined and confessed your sins at this hour of the 
evening, you must afterwaiAs look upon yourself as 
still obliged to betake yourself to prayer again, just 
before you go to bed. 

The subject that is most proper for your prayers at 
that time is death. Let your prayers, therefore, then 
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be wholly upon it, reckoning upon all the dangerSy 
uncertainties, and terrors of death ; let them contain 
every thing that can affect and awaken your mind into 
just af)prehensions of it. Let your petitions be all for 
right sentiments of the approach and importance of 
death ; and beg of God, that your mind may be pos- 
sessed with such a sense of its nearness, that you may 
have it always in your thoughts, do every thing as in 
sight of it, and make every day a day of preparation 
for it. 

llepresent to your imagination, that your hed is 
your grave ; that all things arc ready for your inter- 
ment ; that you are to have no more to do with this 
world ; and that it will bo owing to God^s great mercy, 
if you ever see the light of the sun again, or have 
another day to add to your works of piety. 

And then commit youreclf to sleep, as into the 
hands of God ; as one that is to have no more oppor- 
tunities of doing good; but is to awake amongst 
spirits that are separate from the body, and waiting for 
llie judgment of the last great day. 

Such a solemn resignation of yourself into the hands 
of God every evening, and parting with all the world, 
as if you was never to see it any more, and all this in 
the silence and darkness of the night, is a practice that 
will soon have excellent effects upon your spirit. 

For this time of the night is exceeding proper for 
such prayers and meditations ; and the likeness which 
sleep and darkness have to death, will contribute very 
much to make your thoughts about it the more deep 
and affecting. So that I hope, you will not let a 
time so proper for such prayers, be ever passed over 
without them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. OF THE EXCELLENCY AND GREATNESS OF A 
DEVOUT SriRlT. 

I HAVE now finished what I intended in this treatise. 
I have explained the nature of devotion, both as it 
signifies a life devoted to God, and as it signifies a 
regular method of daily jiraycr. I have now only to 
add a word or two, in recommendation of a life governed 
by this spirit of devotion. 

For though it is as reasonable to suppose it the desire 
of all Christians to arrive at Christian jierfeetion, as to 
suppose, that all sick men d(isire to be restored to per- 
fect health; yet experience shows us, that nothing 
wants more to be pressed, repeated, and forced upon 
our minds, than the plainest rules of Christianity. 

Voluntary j)overty, viryhiity, and devout retire- 
ment, have been here recommended as things not ne- 
cessary, yet highly beneficial to those that would make 
the way to perfection the most easy and certain. But 
Chnstian perfection itself is tied to no particular fomi 
of life ; but is to be attained, though not with the same 
ease, in every state of life. 

This has been fully asserted in another place, where 
it has been shown, that Christian perfection calls no 
one (necessarily) to a cloister, hut to the full 2 >(irform- 
ance of those duties, which are necessary for all Chris^ 
tians, and common to all states of life? 

So that the whole of the matter is plainly this: 
Virginity, voluntary poverty, and such other restraints 
of lawful things, are not necessary to Christian per* 
1 Christ. Perfect, p. 2. 
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Icctioii ; but are much to be commended in tliose wlio 
clioose them as helps and means of a more safe and 
speed}) arrival at it. 

It is only in this manner, and in this sense, that I 
would recommend any particularity of life ; not as if 
perfection consisted in it, but because of its great ten- 
d(jncy to produce and support the true spirit of Chris- 
tian perfection. 

But the thing which is here pressed upon all, is a 
life of a (jreat and strict devotion: which, I think, 
has been sufficiently shown to be equally the duty and 
liajipiness of all orders of men. Neither is there any 
thing in any particular state of life, that .can be justly 
pleaded as a reason for any abatements of a devout 
spirit. 

But because in this polite age of ours, we have so 
lived aivay the spirit of devotion, that many seem 
afraid even to be suspected of it, imagining great 
votion to be great bigotry: that it is founded in igno- 
rance and poorness of spirit ; and that little, weah, and 
dejected minds, are generally the greatest proficients 
in it: 

It shall here be fully shown, that great devotion is 
the noblest temper of the greatest and noblest souls; 
and that they who think it receives any advantage from 
ignorance and poorness of spirit, are themselves not a 
little, but entirely ignorant of the nature of devotion, 
the nature of God, and the nature of themselves. 

People of fine parts and learning, or of great know- 
ledge in worldly matters, may perhaps think it hard to 
have their want of devotion charged upon their igno- 
rance. But if they will be content to be tried by 
reason and Scripture, it may soon be made appear, that 
a want of devotion, wherever it is, either amongst the 
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learned or unlearned^ is founded in gross ignorance, and 
the greatest blindness and insensibility that can happen 
to a rational creature; and that devotion is so far from 
being the effect of a little and dejected mind, that it 
must and will be always higlmt in the most i^erfect 
natures. 

kxA first, who reckons it a sign of fi poor little mind, 
for a man to be full of reverence and duty to his parents, 
to have the truest love and honour for his friend, or to 
excel in the highest mstances of gratitude to his bene- 
factor ? 

Are not these tempei's in the highest degree, in the 
most exalted and perfect minds ? 

And yet what is high devotion, but the highest ex- 
ercise of these temi)ers, of duty, reverence, love, honour, 
and gratitude to the amiable, glorious Parent, Friend, 
and Benefactor of all mankind ? 

Is it a true gi'eatncss of mind, to reverence the 
authority of your parents, to fear the displeasure of 
your friend, to dread the reproaches of your benefactor ? 
And must not this fear, and dread, and reverence, be 
much more just, and reasonable, and honourable, when 
they are in the highest degree towards God ? 

Now as the higher these tempers are, the more are 
they esteemed amongst men, and are allowed to be so 
much the greater proofs of a true greatness of mind : 
so the higher and greater these same tempers are towards 
God, so much the more do they prove the nobility, 
excellence, and greatness of the mind. 

So that so long as duty to parents, love to friends, 
and gratitude to benefactors, are thought great and 
honourable tempers; devotion, which is nothing else 
but duty, love, and gratitude to God, must have the 
highest place amongst our highest virtues. 
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If a prmcej out of his mere goodnessy should send 
you a pardon by one of his slaves, would you think it 
a part of your duty to receive the slave with marks of 
love, esteem, and gratitude for his great kindness, in 
bringing you so great a gift: and at the same time 
think it a meanness and poorness of spirit, to show love, 
esteem, and gratitude to the prince, who, of his own 
goodness, freely sent you the pardon ? 

And yet this would be as reasonable as to suppose 
that love, esteem, honour, and gratitude, are noble tern- 
2)ers, and instances of a great soul, when they are paid 
to our fellow-creatures ; but the effects of a poor, ig~ 
norant, dejected mind, when they are paid to God. 

Farther ; that part of devotion which expresses itself 
in sorrowful confessions, and penitential tears of a 
broken and a contrite heart, is very far from being any 
sign of a little and ignorant mind. 

For who docs not acknowledge it an instance of an 
ingenuous, generous, and brave mind, to acknowledge a 
fault, and ask pardon for any offence ? And are not 
ihe jiiiest and most imj^roved minds, the most remark- 
able for this excellent temper ? 

Is it not also allowed, that the ingenuity and ex- 
cellence of a man’s spirit is much shown, when his 
sorrow and indignation at himself rises in proportion 
to the folly of his crime, and the goodness and great- 
ness of the person he has offended ? 

Now if things are thus, then the greater any man’s 
mind is, the more he knows of God and himself, the 
more will he be disposed to prostrate himself before 
God, in all the humblest acts and expressions of re- 
pentance. 

And the greater the ingenuity, the generosity, 
judgment, and penetration of his mind is, the more 
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will lie exercise and indulge a passionate, tender sense 
of God’s just displeasure ; and the more he knows of 
the greatness, the goodness, and perfection of the 
Divine nature, the fuller of shame and confusion will 
he be at his own sins and ingratitude. 

And on the other hand, the more dull and irjnornnt 
any soul is, the more hase and umjenevous it natui*ally 
is, the more senseless it is of the goodness and purity 
of God ; so much the more averse will it be to all acts 
of hamhle confession and repentance. 

Devotion, therefore, is so far from being best suited 
to little ifjnorant minds, that a true elevation of soul, 
a Ihelp sense of honour, and great hnoicledge of God 
and ourselves, are the greatest natural helps that our 
devotion hath. 

And on tlic other hand, it shall here be made ap- 
pear by variety of arguments, that indevotion is 
founded on the most excessive ignorance. 

And first, our blessed Lord, and his Apostles, were 
eminent instances of great and frequent devotion. 
Now if we will grant (as all Christians must grant) 
that their great devotion was founded in a true know- 
ledge of the nature of devotion, the nature of God, 
and the nature of man ; then it is plain, that all those 
that are insensible of the duty of devotion, are in this 
excessive state of ignorance, they neither know God, 
nor themselves, nor devotion. 

For if a right knowledge in these three respects 
produces great devotion, as in the case of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, then a neglect of devotion must be 
chargeable upon ignorance. 

Again; how comes it that most people have re- 
course to devotion, when they are in sickness, dis- 
tress, or fear of death? Is it not because this stale 
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shows them more of the want of God, and their own 
weakness, than they perceive at other times? Is it 
not because their infirmities, their approaching end, 
convince tliem of something, wdiicli they did not half 
•perceive before ? 

Now if devotion at these seasons is the effect of a 
better hnowlcdtje of God and ourselves, then the neg- 
lect of devotion, at other times, is always owing to 
great ignorance of God and ourselves. 

Farther; as indewotion is ignorance, so it is the 
most shameful ignorance, and such as is to be charged 
with the greatest follg. 

This will fully aj)pcar to any one that considers by 
what rules we are to judge of the excellency of any 
knowledge, or the sliamcfulness of any ignorance. 

Now knoivledfje itself would be no excellence^ nor 
ignorance any reproach to us, but that wc arc rational 
creatures. 

But if this be true, then it follows plainly, that that 
knowledge which is mo)ii suitable to our rational nature, 
and which most concerns us, as such, to know, is our 
highest, finest knowledge; and that ignorance which 
relates to things that are most essential to us as ra- 
tional creatures, and which we are most concerned to 
know, is, of all others, the most gross and shameful 
ignorance. 

If therefore there be any things that concern us 
more than others, if there be any truths that are 
more to us than all others, he that has the fullest 
knowledge of these things, that sees these truths in 
the clearest, strongest light, has, of all others, as a 
rational creature, the clearest understanding, and the 
strongest parts. 

If therefore our relation to God be our greatest 
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relation^ if our advancement in His favour be our 
highest advancement ^ he that has the highest notions 
of the excellence of this relation, he that most strongly 
perceives tlie highest Tvortk^ and great value of holi- 
ness and virtue, that judges every thing little, when 
compared with it, proves himself to be master of the 
best and most excellent knowledire. 

If 0, judge has fine skill in ^painting, architecture, and 
music, but at the same time has gross and confused 
notions of equity, and a poor, dull apj)rehcnsiori of the 
value of justice, who would scruple to reckon him a 
poor ignorant judge ? 

If a hishoj) should be a man of great address and 
skill in the arts of preferment, and understanding 
how to raise and enrich his family in the world, but 
should have no taste nor sense of the maxims and 
principles of the saints and fathers of the Church ; 
if he did not conceive the holy nature and great 
obligations of his calling, and judge it better to be 
crucified to the world, than to live idly in pomp and 
splendour; who would scruple to charge such a bishop 
with want of understanding ? 

If we do not judge and pronounce after this manner, 
our reason and judgment are but empty sounds. 

But now, if a judge is to be reckoned ignorant, if 
he does not feel and perceive the value and worth of 
justice; if a bishop is to be loolced upon as void of 
understanding, if he is more experienced in other 
things, than in the exalted virtues of his apostolical 
calling ; then all common Christians are to be looked 
upon as more or less knowing, accordingly as they 
know more or less of those great things which are 
the common and greatest concern of all Christians. 

If a gentleman should fancy that the moon is no 
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bigger than it appears to the eye^ that it shines with 
its own liyht, that all the stars are only so many spots 
of light ; if, after reading books of astronomy, he 
should still continue in the same opinion, most people 
would think he had but a poor apprehension. 

But if the same person should think it better to 
provide for a short Ufa here, than to prepare for a ///o- 
rtous eternity hereafter ; that it w'as better to be rich^ 
than to be eniinout in ])iety, his ignorance and dulness 
would be too great to be compared to any thing else. 

There is no knowledge that deserves so much as the 
name of it, but that which we eviW judgment. 

And that is the most clear and improved undcjr- 
standing, which best of the value and worth of 

things. All the rest is but the capacity of an uninialj 
it is but mere seeing and hearing. 

And there is no excelh'uce of any knowledge in us, 
till we exercise our judgment, and judge well of the 
value and worth of things. 

If a man had eyes tliat could see beyond the stars, 
or ])ieree into the heart of tlui earth, but could not see 
the things that were before him, or discern any thing 
that was serviceable to him, we should reckon that he 
had but a eery had sight. 

If another had ears that received sounds from the 
world in the moon, but could hear nothing tliat was 
said or done upon earth, we should look upon him to 
be as had as deaf. 

Ill like manner, if a man has a memory that can re- 
tain a great many things ; if he has a wit that is shar]) 
and acute in arts and sciences, or an imagination that 
can wander agreeably in fictions, but has a dull, poor 
apprehension of his duty and relation to God, of the 
value of piety, or the rvorth of moral virtue, he may 
very justly be reckoned to have a had understanding. 
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He is but like the man, that can only see and hear such 
things as are of no benefit to him. 

As certain therefore as ])iety, virtue, and eternal 
happiness arc of the most eoncci'n to man ; as certain as 
the immortality of our nature, and relation to God, arc 
the most glorious circumstances of our nature ; so certain 
is it, that he who dwells most in contemphitioii of th(}m, 
w hose heart is most affected with them, who secf^ farthest 
into them, wdio best comprebends the value and c.r- 
of th<!m, wdio judges all worldly attainments to 
be me7*e bubbles and shado^m in cDinparison of them, 
proves himself to have, of all othe*“«, the finest under- 
standi ufj, and the stronrwst jud/f me nt. 

And if w e do not reason after this manner, q»' allow 
this method of reasoning, w^e have no arguments to prove 
that there is any such thing as a ndse many or a fooL 
For a man is proved to be a naturaly not because 
he w'ants any of his sensesy or is incaj)able of every 
thin(jy but because he has wo judymenty and is entirely 
ignorant of the jcorth and value of things. He will 
pei‘ha])s choose wfiue coat rather than a larye estate. 

And as the essence oH stupid ity consists in the entire 
want of judfjinenty in an ignorance of the value of 
things, so on the other hand, the essence of wisdom 
and know ledge must consist in the excellency of our 
judgment, or in the knowledge of the worth and value 
of things. 

This therefore is an undeniable proof, that he w ho 
know^s most of the value of the best things, who judges 
most rightly of the things wdiich arc of most concern 
to him, who had rather have his soul in a state of Chris- 
tian perfection, than the grcjatest share of worldly hap- 
piness, has the highest ivisdomy and is at the farthest 
distance from men that are naturals, that any know- 
ledge can place him. 
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On tlie other liand, Ijc that can talk the learned 
languages, and repeat a great deal of hutory, but pre- 
fers the induhjenai of his body to the jfurity and pe?*- 
fection of his soul, wlio is more concerned to get a 
name or an estate here, than to live in eternal glory 
hereafter, is in the nearest state to that nataraly who 
chooses a yainted. coat, rather than a large estate. 

He is not calh^d a natural by men, but lui must 
appear to Ood and heaveidy beings, as in a more ex- 
cessive state of stupidity, and will sooner or later cer- 
tainly apj)ear so to himself. 

But now if this be undeniably ]>lain, that we can- 
not ])rove a man it. be a fool, but by showing that he 
has jtO knowledge of things that are good and evil to 
hinis^ » : then it is undeniably ])lain, that we cannot 
prove a man to be wise, but by showing that he has 
the fullest knowledge of things, that are his greatest 
good, and his greatest evil. 

therefore, God b(* our greatest good; if there can 
be no good but in His favour, nor any evil but in de- 
parting from Him, then it is plain, that he who judges 
it the best , thing lui can do to })leaso God to the 
utmost of his j)ower, who worshi})s and adores Him 
with all his ii''art and soul, who had rather have o. 'pious 
mind than all the dignities and honours in the world, 
shows himself to be in the highest state of human 
wisdom. 

To proceed: We know how our blessed Loid acted 
in a human body ; it was his meat and drink, to do the 
will of his Father which is in heave?i. 

And if any number of lieavenly spirits were to leave 
their habitations in the light of God, and be for a 
wliile united to human bodies, they would certainly 
tend towards God in all their actions, and be as 
heavenly as they could, in a state of flesh and blood. 
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They would certainly act in this manner, because 
they would know that God was the onl^ (jood of all 
spirits; and that whether they were in the body, or 
out of the })ody, in heaveny or on earth, they must have 
every degree of their greatness and ha])piness from God 
alone. 

All human spirits, therefore, the more exalted they 
are, the more they hnow their divine Original, tlie 
nearer tliey come to heavenly spirits ; by so much the 
more will they live to God in all their actions, and 
make their whole life a state of devotion. 

Devotion thei‘<ifore is the greatest sign of a gnjat and 
noble fjenitis; it supposes a soul in its highest state of 
knowledge; and none but little and blinded minds, 
that are sunk into ignorance and vault g, are destitute 
of it. 

If an human spirit should imagine some might g 
Prince to be greater than God, we should take it for 
a ])oor, ignorant ercatur<} ; all jHiople would acknov*- 
ledge such an imagination to be the height of stu- 
j)idity. 

But if this same human spirit should think it better 
to be devoted to some mighty Prince, than to be de- 
God, would not this still be a grcjatcr proof of 
a j)oor, ignorant, and blinded natuni ? 

Yet this is wdiat all people do, who think any thing 
better, greater, or wiser, than a devout life. 

So that which way soever we consider this matter, it 
plainly a[)pears, that devotion is an instance of great 
judgment, of an elevated nature ; and the want of devo- 
tion is a certain proof of the want of understanding. 

The greatest spirits of the heathen world, such as 
Pgthagoras, Isocrates, Plato, Kpictetus, Marcus An- 
toninus, &c., owed all their greatness to the spirit of 
devotion. 
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Tliey were full of God ; their wisdom and deep 
coiitcm])latioiis tended only to deliver men from the 
vanity of the world, the slavery of bodily passions, 
that tliey mi<»ht act as ftpirita that came from God, and 
were soon to return to Him. 

Again : To see the dignity and greatness of a devout 
spirit, we need only compare it with other tempers, 
that are chosen in the room of it. 

St. Joli/f tells us, that all in the reorhl, (that Is, all 
the tempers of a worldly life,) is the lust of the Jlesh, 
the lust of the e?/es, and the pride of li fe, 

JiCt us therefore consider, what lelsdovi or excel- 
lency of mind there is required, to quality a man for 
these delights. 

Let r.s siijipose a man given up to the pleasures of 
the body ; sim'Iy this can he no sign of wjine mind, 
or an excellent spirit : for if lie has but the temper 
of an animaf he is great enough for these enjoyments. 

Let us suppose him to be devoted to honours and 
splendours^ to be fond of f flitter and equipaye : now 
if this temper required any great partSy or fine under- 
standing, to make a man cajiablc of it, it would prove 
the world to abound with great wits. 

Let us suppose him to be in love with richesy and 
to be so eager in the ])ursuit of them, as never to 
think ho has enough : now this passion is so far from 
supposing any excellent sensey or yreat und.erstandinf/y 
that blindness and folly are the best supports that it hath. 

Let us lastly suppose him in another light, not singly 
devoted to any of these passions, but, as it mostly hap- 
pens, governed by all of them in their turns ; does this 
show a more exalted nature, than to spend his days in 
the service of any one of them ? 

For to have a taste for these things, and to be devoted 
to them, is so far from arguing any tolerable parts or 
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unilerstnndings, tliat they are suited to the diillcsfy 
weakest minds, and require only a great deal of i)iide 
and folly to be greatly admired. 

Hut now let liherthies bring any such charge as this, 
if they can, against devotion. They may as well en- 
deavour to charge light with every thing that belongs 
to darkness. 

Let them but grant that there is a God aijd provi- 
dence, and then they have granted onougli to justify 
the wisdom, and siipj)ort the honour of (hwotion. 

For if there is an infinitely wise and good Creator, 
in whom we live, move, and have our being, whose Pro- 
vidence governs all things in all jilaccs, surely it must 
be the highest act of our under standina to conceive 
rightly of Him ; it must be the noblest instance of 
f/Uihjmentj the most exalted temper of our nature, to 
'worship and adore this universal Providence, to conform 
to its laws, to study its wisdom, and to live and act 
everywhere, as in the iircsenee of this infinitely good 
auil wise Creator. 

Now he that lives thus, lives in the spirit of devotion. 

And what can show such great parts, and so fine an 
understanding, as to live in this temjiei* ? 

For if God is rchdovi, surely he must be the wisest 
man in the world, who most conforms to the wisdom of 
God, who hest obeys His providence, who anteY^ farthest 
into his designs, and does all he can, that God’s will may 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

A devout man makes a true use of his reason : he 
sees through the vanity of the world, discovers the 
corruytwn of his nature, and the blindness of his pas- 
sion. He lives by a law which is not visible to vulgar 
eyes ; he enters into the world of spirits ; he compares 
the greatest things, sets eternity against time; and 
chooses rather to be for ever great in the presence of 
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God when he dies, than to have the greatest share of 
worldly pleasure whilst he lives. 

He that is dcwout, is full of these fjreat thowjhU; 
he lives upon these noble reflections, and conducts 
himself by rulas and whicdi can only be ap- 

prehended, admired, and loved by t'casotu 

The^ is nothing therefore that shows so great a 
genius, nothing that so raises us above vulgar spirits, 
nothing that so plainly declares an heroic greatness of 
mind, as great devotion. 

When you sup])Osc a man to be a saint, or all devo- 
tion, you have raised him as much above all other con- 
ditions of life, as a philosopher is above an animal. 

Lastly ; courage and bravery are words of a great 
sound, and seem to signify an heroic spirit 5 but yet 
humility, which seems to be the lowest, meanest ])art of 
devotion, is a more certain argument of a noble and 
courageous mind. 

For humility contends with gre.'iter enemies, is 
more constantly engaged, more violently assaulted, 
bears more, suflers more, and requires greater cou- 
rage to support itself, than any instances of worldly 
bravery. 

A man ihat dares be poor and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world, to approve himself to God ; that 
resists and rejects all human glory, that opposes the 
clamour of his passions, that meekly puts up all 
injuries and ^wrongs, and dares stay for his reward till 
the invisible hand of God gives to every one their 
pro])er places, endures a much greater trial, unii exerts 
a nobler fortitude, than he that is bold and daring in 
the fire of battle. 

For the boldness of a soldier, if he is a stranger to 
the spirit of devotion, is rather rveahness than forti- 
tude ; it is at best but mad passion, and heated spirits, 
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and lias no more true valour in it than the fury of a 
ti(jer. 

For as we cannot lift up a hand, or stir a foot, but 
by a power that is lent us from God ; so bold actions 
that are not dii’cctcd by the laws of God, as so many 
cxeciirtions of His will, are no more true bravery, than 
sedai^ malice is QlivhtASiii jmtience, 

, ^$a8on is our universal law. that oblij^es ‘us in all 

' u •'* . ' . rj 

pbec^ and at all times; and no actions have any 
hoiiG^r, but so far as they arc instances of our obedience 
to reason. 

And it is as hase and cowardly^ to be bold and 
daring against the princijde of reason and justice, as to 
be bold and daring in lying and perjury. 

Would we therefore exercise a trite fortitude^ we 
must do all in the spirit of devotiony be valiant against 
the corruptions of the worldy and the lusts of the flesh, 
and the temptations of the devil; for to be daring and 
courageous against these enemies, is the noblest bravery 
that an human mind is capable of. 

I have made this digression, for the sake of those who 
think a great devotion to be higutry and poorness of 
spirit ; that by these considerations they ma v sec, how 
j)Oor and mean all other tempers are, if compared to 
if; that they may sec, that all worldly attainments, 
whether of greatness, wisdom, or bravery, are but 
empty sounds; and there is nothing wisCy or great, or 
nohUy in an human sjiirit, but rightly to know and 
heartily worship and adore the great God, that is the 
support and life of all spirits, whether in heaven or 
on earth. 

THE END. 
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